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~^HE  appearance  of  a  new  work  on  Worcester  porcelain  is  due  to 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  to  produce 
a  fully  illustrated  book  on  one  of  our  English  potteries  which  might 
take  its  place  beside  the  sumptuous  volumes  lately  published  on  the 
great  continental  china  factories.  The  selection  of  the  subject  needs 
no  apology.  The  Worcester  porcelain  factory  was  from  the  Erst  a 
purely  English  enterprise,  and  it  is  at  once  the  most  representative 
and  the  longest  lived  of  our  china  works.  Moreover,  the  conspicuous 
merits  of  its  wares,  and  their  great  and  ever-increasing  popularity  with 
collectors,  place  beyond  dispute  its  claims  to  special  attention.  It  was 
only  natural,  too,  that  the  choice  of  this  particular  factory  should  have 
commended  itself  to  Mr.  Quaritch,  for  his  name  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  so  much  that  has  been  written  in  the  past  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Binns  on  Worcester  porcelain. 

The  admirable  pioneer  works  of  Mr.  Binns  must  form  the 
foundation  for  all  subsequent  treatises  on  this  fascinating  theme,  and  I 
hasten  to  make  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  my  debt,  which  is 
confessed  by  constant  references  to  them  in  the  following  pages.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  stated  that  this  book  treats  the  subject  in 
a  manner  widely  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Binns.  That  writer,  while 
supplying  all  the  essential  historical  information  and  many  details  of 
purely  local  interest,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  u  Century  of 
Potting  in  the  City  of  Worcester  ”  to  the  later  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  factory,  and  his  illustrations  of  the  earlier  wares  are  far  from 
exhaustive. 

In  the  present  work  I  have  approached  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  collector  rather  than  the  historian  ;  and,  while 
incorporating  the  many  new  facts  and  theories  which  have  seen  the 
light  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Binns’  book,  I  have  dealt  chiefly 
with  the  decorative  aspect  of  the  ware,  and  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
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productions  of  the  Wall  period,  which  are  rightly  held  in  far  higher 
estimation  for  their  artistic  merits  than  the  wares  of  subsequent 
periods. 

But  it  is  chiefly  on  the  illustrations  that  this  book  bases  its  claim 
to  consideration.  The  excellent  work  of  Messrs.  Griggs,  and  Messrs. 
Waterlow  and  Sons  will  serve  to  bring  the  objects  before  the  reader 
with  a  vividness  which  no  verbal  descriptions  could  possibly  achieve, 
and  in  a  profusion  which  is  only  possible  with  a  publisher  of  the 
most  liberal  views. 

The  choice  of  specimens  for  illustration  which  are  not  accessible 
to  the  public,  in  preference  to  those  which  can  be  seen  in  our  great 
Museums,  needs  no  recommendation  ;  but  it  has  a  slight  drawback  in 
the  difficulty  which  sometimes  arises  in  obtaining  the  best  photographic 
results.  The  light  in  private  houses  is  rarely  the  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  and  one  has  to  rely  on  local  artists  who  have  not  always 
the  special  training  required  for  photographing  china.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  I  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  and  have  met  with 
very  few  failures,  while  the  skill  of  Messrs.  Waterlow’s  collotype-makers 
has  done  wonders  with  any  indifferent  negatives  which  may  have 
been  sent. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  distributing  such  a  large 
number  of  Plates  throughout  the  book,  and  it  was  found  necessary  in 
some  cases  to  sacrifice  the  original  arrangement  to  the  exigencies  of 
binding.  The  alterations  in  sequence,  however,  have  been  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  and  the  grouping  of  the  Plates  in  their  proper 
chapters  remains  undisturbed. 

Needless  to  say,  this  book  would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  many  collectors,  and  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  tendering  my  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  helped  so  liberally. 
Mr.  Dyson  Perrins  has  identified  himself  with  the  work  from  the  first, 
placing  his  collection  and  his  own  great  experience  at  my  disposal. 
Mr.  j.  Cockshut  not  only  offered  anything  which  might  be  required 
for  reproduction  in  his  choice  collection,  but  sent  the  pieces  selected, 
at  his  own  charge,  to  the  British  Museum  to  be  photographed. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Lloyd  generously  supplied  excellent  negatives,  made 
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by  Mr  Sydney  Higham,  of  more  than  thirty  specimens.  Mr.  Drane 
not  on  y  sent  three  of  his  choicest  examples  to  London  for  colour 
work,  but  personally  superintended  the  photography  of  an  unconscion- 
a  e  quantity  of  pieces  at  his  own  house,  besides  which  he  freely  imparted 
ns  vast  stores  of  information  on  the  subject.  The  late  Mr.  Dubourg, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Berners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Fairbank,  Sir  Samuel  Scott, 

r.  <-orge  Murray,  and  the  late  Mr.  Merton  Thoms  have  all 

contributed  liberally  from  their  collections.  I  have  also  to  express 
my  thanks  for  the  facilities  granted  to  me  for  the  use  of  the 
collections  in  the  British,  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  the  Worcester 
orks  Museums.  The  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Company  has 
spared  no  pains  to  further  the  preparation  of  this  book,  and  special 
thanks  are  due  to  the  managing  director,  Mr.  E.  P.  Evans,  and  to 
Mr.  Thorpe  for  their  personal  assistance.  Mr.  Henry  Eccles  has  made 
a  noteworthy  contribution  in  allowing  me  to  use  throughout  the  book, 
and  partly  publish  in  the  Appendix,  a  paper  embodying  the  results  of 
is  chemical  investigations  of  Worcester  and  other  English  porcelains 
Finally,  my  friend  Mr.  William  Burton  has  assisted  me  with  his  special 
knowledge  on  several  difficult  questions  of  manufacture,  and  particularly 
with  a  very  important  chemical  analysis. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  plates  two  collections  which  are 
represented  have  come  under  the  all-dispersing  hammer— the  R.  Fairbank 
collection  and  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Merton  Thoms. 

Mr.  Thoms  was  a  keen  collector  of  the  old  school  and  a  fine 
judge  of  old  china,  taking  a  special  interest  in  Bristol,  Longton  Hall, 
Lowestoft  .  and  printed  Worcester,  and  his  knowledge  of  English 
porcelain  in  general  was  profound. 

He  will  be  missed  by  all  as  a  charming  personality  and  a  true 
connoisseur,  and,  by  many  of  us,  as  a  valued  friend. 

Further  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  E,  A.  Hyett,  of 
Messrs.  Waterlow  and  Sons,  for  many  obliging  attentions  and  for  the 
able  manner  in  which  he  has  piloted  the  book  through  the  press  ; 
and  to  my  wife  for  compiling  the  index. 


R.  L.  HOBSON. 
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WORCESTER  PORCELAIN 
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Chapter  I 

THE  FORERUNNERS  OF  WORCESTER 

There  are  few  industrial  institutions,  certainly  only  one 
porcelain  factory  in  this  country,  which  can  boast  a 
continuous  history  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
years.  The  Royal  Worcester  China  Company,  though  transferred 
in  1840  from  its  original  buildings  and  amalgamated  with  the 
younger  firm  of  Chamberlain’s,  carries  its  unbroken  traditions  back 
to  the  days  when  the  porcelain  industry  in  England  was  still  in 
swaddling  clothes.  Why  the  proud  possession  of  such  a  record 

should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Worcester  rather  than  of  some 
other  locality,  such  as  Staffordshire,  which  was  better  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  materials  for  ceramic  activity,  is  at  first  sight  a 
matter  for  surprise.  But  we  must  remember  that  porcelain  was 
not  discovered  in  England  by  a  process  of  evolution  from  the  native 
earthenware.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  exotic  plant  of  Eastern 
origin,  naturalised  and,  one  might  say,  hybridised  on  the  Continent, 
and  brought  to  England,  as  it  were,  in  cuttings  which  were  planted 
first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and  afterwards  disseminated  in 
more  congenial  soils.  That  one  of  the  earliest  offshoots  should  have 
taken  root  at  Worcester  was,  as  we  shall  see,  largely  due  to  chance  ; 
but  that,  once  established,  it  should  have  outlived  its  fellows  was  due 
to  the  natural  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  first  Worcester 
porcelain  bears  more  than  a  superficial  resemblance  to  its  lineal 
descendant  of  to-day.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  change  and 
development  separate  the  technical  perfection  of  the  latter  from  the 


adolescent  charm  of  the  former.  I  use  the  colourless  word  development 
advisedly.  Progress  would  be  misleading  ;  for  no  one  will  dispute  the 
superior  beauty  of  the  early  ware  as  compared  with  the  modern  any 
more  than  they  will  its  inferior  commercial  qualities.  But  to  fully 
understand  the  all-important  distinction  between  ancient  and  modern, 
between  the  collector  s  and  the  housewife’s  china,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  turn  over  a  few  pages  of  ceramic  history. 

I  he  actual  date  of  the  discovery  of  porcelain  in  China  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute,  and  it  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  place 
it  at  some  time  before  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  Intercourse 
between  the  Far  East  and  Western  Asia,  both  by  sea  and  land,  was 
far  more  intimate  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  than  is  popularly 
supposed  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  specimens  of  the  wonderful  new 
ware  arr>vc<-i  in  Europe  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  Egypt.  The 
Persian  and  Egyptian  earthenwares  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  Chinese  influence  ;  and  two  centuries  later 
ingenious  minds  were  at  work  in  Italy  on  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  oriental  porcelain.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  of  testing 
the  claims  of  the  Venetians  in  1470,  and  again  in  1519,  to  have  made 
a  kind  of  porcelain,  nor  again  those  of  Maestro  Camillo  at  Ferrara 
about  1 560  ;  and  the  first  porcelain  of  which  we  possess  living 
examples  was  not  made  till  the  next  decade.  This  is  the  rare 
Medici  porcelain,  manufactured  at  Florence  for  Francesco  Maria, 
second  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  died  in  1587  ;  and  anyone 
curious  of  these  matters  will  find  a  few  choice  specimens  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  and  the  British  Museums.  The  Medici  porcelain 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first  known  member  of  the  great  family  of 
artificial  porcelains  peculiar  to  Europe  and  differing  from  their 
Chinese  prototype  in  a  manner  which  calls  for  explanation. 

1  hough  all  who  are  familiar  with  oriental  porcelain  are  conscious 
of  considerable  variety  in  its  appearance  and  nature,  they  are  content 
to  class  it  all  in  the  general  category  of  true  porcelain,  in  that  it 
is  made  almost  entirely  of  natural  minerals,  of  which  the  two  principal 
are  china-clay  and  china-stone,  or,  to  give  them  their  native  names, 
kaolin  and  petuntse.  One  of  these  substances,  the  petuntse,  is  fusible 
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in  a  high  temperature  and  melts  in  the  kiln  into  a  transparent  glass, 
while  the  other,  the  kaolin,  remains  unaltered  in  the  fiercest  heat. 
The  latter  is  the  backbone  of  the  ware  and  gives  it  strength  and 
solidity,  while  the  former,  melting  round  the  infusible  particles,  gives 
it  cohesion  and  translucency.  To  use  the  well-worn  Chinese  phrase, 
the  two  are  the  bones  and  the  flesh  of  porcelain.  Both  these 
materials  exist  in  abundance  in  Europe,  but  their  presence  was  not 
realised  till  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  those  who 
were  following  up  the  Chinese  invention  were  forced  to  pursue  their 
experiments  by  other  means.  The  natural  sources  being  sealed  to 
them,  they  were  driven  to  find  an  artificial  substitute.  Glass  alone 
seemed  to  promise  the  vital  quality  of  translucence  which  would  raise 
their  base  earthenware  to  the  level  of  porcelain.  So  the  European 
potter  proceeded  to  mix  a  fusible  glass  with  infusible  clays,  and 
eventually  discovered  a  new  porcelain  with  flesh,  if  not  bones,  of  his 
own  creation.  It  was,  it  is  true,  a  softer  ware  and  far  less  durable 
than  the  Chinese  :  most  of  it  was  liable  to  crack  in  hot  water  :  it 
was  covered  with  a  soft  lead-glass  instead  of  a  glaze  of  molten 
stone,  and  the  surface  could  be,  and  was,  scratched  by  a  steel  blade  : 
it  was  costly  and  uncertain  in  the  making,  expensive  to  buy  and  un¬ 
practical  in  use,  but  it  had  an  undeniable  beauty  of  its  own.  Soft, 
creamy  and  mellow,  this  artificial  porcelain  has  a  luscious  and  alluring 
look  :  its  quick-melting  glaze  readily  receives  into  itself  the  enamel 
colours  with  which  it  is  painted,  so  that  they  become  incorporate 
with  it  in  the  firing  and  borrow  at  once  its  lustre  and  its  protection. 
Such  is  the  so-called  soft-paste  porcelain,  the  old  pate  tendre ,  from  the 
first  a  rich  man’s  toy  and  the  hobby  of  princes,  to-day  the  quarrv  of 
enthusiastic  collectors  ;  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  unsuited  for  general 
use,  and  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  exceptions  was  Worcester. 

But  in  our  anxiety  to  emphasise  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
kinds  of  porcelain,  the  natural  or  hard-paste  and  the  artificial  or  soft- 
paste,  we  have  hurried  on  ahead  of  chronology.  After  all  the  Medici 
porcelain  was  an  ephemeral  ware  which  ceased  to  be  made  within  a 
few  years  ;  and  whether  its  secret  died  with  it  or  its  manufacture 
offered  no  prospect  of  commercial  success,  no  one  seems  to  have 
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found  it  worth  while  to  continue  the  experiment.  However,  the 
possibility  of  making  porcelain  in  Europe  was  now  definitely  proved, 
and  the  succeeding  century  witnessed  renewed  efforts  in  several 
countries,  some  of  which  were  crowned  with  permanent  success. 
Claes  Jansz  Wytmans  of  Rotterdam  in  1614,  John  Dwight  of  Fulham 
fifty  years  later,  and  the  chemist  Tschirnhausen  at  Dresden  have  left 
little  beyond  the  recoid  of  their  endeavours.  In  h ranee,  however, 
Louis  Potent,  at  St.  Sever,  near  Rouen,  achieved  a  definite  success 
in  1673,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  soft-paste  porcelain  by  the 
french  potters.  I  he  factory  of  St.  Cloud  followed,  and  the  short¬ 
lived  attempt  at  Lille ;  Mennecy  and  Chantilly  carried  on  the  industry 
under  noble  patronage;  and  eventually  royal  interest  was  aroused,  and 
the  factory  at  Vincennes,  and  afterwards  at  Sevres,  brought  the  ware 
to  its  highest  development  under  the  eye  of  Louis  XV.  Meanwhile 
a  surprising  event  had  taken  place  in  Saxony.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  the  re-invention  of  Chinese  true  porcelain.  In  the  opening 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  Johann  Friederich  Bottger,  an  alchemist 
of  high  repute  who  had  been  engaged  by  Augustus  the  Strong  to 
experiment  on  the  transmutation  of  metals,  set  himself  to  discover  the 
secret  of  oriental  porcelain.  Bottger  has  been  branded  as  a  debauchee 
and  a  charlatan,  and  even  the  credit  of  his  great  discovery  has  been 

whittled  down  by  disparaging  critics.  It  fact  it  was  only  in  1908 

that  a  full  vindication  of  his  life  appeared  in  the  careful  and  exhaustive 
study (I)  published  by  Prof.  Ernst  Zimmermann,  Keeper  of  the  Royal 
Porcelain  Collection  at  Dresden.  The  story,  however,  is  a  long  one, 
and  we  shall  coniine  ourselves  to  stating  that,  with  the  Chinese 

originals  in  the  royal  collection  to  guide  him,  and  his  own  extra¬ 
ordinary  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  various  earths  and  minerals, 
acquired  in  his  alchemical  experiments  on  the  manufacture  of 
precious  stones,  Bottger  was  able  to  arrive  at  a  combination  of 

natural  materials  which  produced  a  hard  porcelain.  He  died  in  1719 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  but  his  work  lived  after  him,  and 
the  great  Meissen  factory,  which  originated  through  his  genius, 
continues  to  this  day. 


(1)  Die  Erfindung  und  Friihzeit  des  Aleissner  Porzellans ,  Berlin,  1908. 
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A  strange  mixture  of  mysticism  and  science,  visionary  ideas  and 
patient  experiment,  with  an  inventive  power  which  triumphed  over 

natural  obstacles  and  a  courage  which  defied  failure,  intrigue  and 

jealousy,  Bottger  has  left  behind  him  a  story  which  rivals  in  romance 
that  of  Bernard  Palissy  himself,  and  a  discovery  which  ranks  him 

among  the  -world’s  great  inventors. 

But,  the  secret  once  discovered,  the  most  stringent  precautions 
were  unable  to  safeguard  it,  and  rival  factories  arose  in  rapid 

succession  at  Vienna,  Strasburg,  Frankenthal,  Fiirstenberg,  Hochst, 
Bayreuth,  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  Princes  vied  with  each  other 

throughout  the  German-speaking  states  in  engaging  arcanists  (as  the 
porcelain  secret-mongers  were  called)  and  establishing  manufactories 

of  true  porcelain.  But  if  Bottger’s  discovery  had  not  been  sufficient 
to  set  the  porcelain  fever  raging  through  central  Europe,  another 
occurrence  could  hardly  have  failed  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

Within  a  few  years  of  Bottger’s  death  a  French  Jesuit  missionary, 
Pere  d’Entrecolles,  whose  labours  in  Ching-te-chen,  the  ceramic 
metropolis  of  China,  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  the 

Chinese  potters,  sent  back  to  France  two  long  and  interesting 
descriptions (l)  of  the  Chinese  methods  of  porcelain-making,  together 
with  samples  of  their  raw  materials.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  equipped 
with  these,  the  French  would  have  discovered  the  requisite 
minerals  many  years  earlier  than  they  did,  had  they  not  been 
enamoured  of  their  dainty  soft-porcelain,  and  had  not  powerful 
interests  been  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  established  manu¬ 
facture.  So  it  was  not  till  1768  that  hard-paste  porcelain  made  its 
appearance  at  Sevres,  and  it  did  not  entirely  supersede  the  soft-paste 
till  1804. 

Meanwhile  the  wave  of  ceramic  activity  which  swept  through  the 
Continent  did  not  leave  our  shores  long  unassailed.  It  has  already 
been  hinted  that  Dwight  of  Fulham  had  begun  to  grapple  with  the 
porcelain  problem  in  1671,  but  though  he  took  out  a  patent  for 
porcelain,  among  other  wares,  it  is  practically  certain  that  he  never 
advanced  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  The  annals  of  the  next 


(1)  Lettres  ediftantes  et  curieuses  ecrites  des  Missions  etrangeres,  Paris,  1780. 
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seventy  years  reveal,  from  time  to  time,  glimpses  of  other  obscure 
and  unsuccessful  endeavours,  and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  a  porcelain  factory  arose  of  sufficient 
importance  to  leave  a  name  in  history.  About  the  year  1745  two 
considerable  establishments  were  in  existence  in  the  East  and  West  of 
London,  at  Bow  and  Chelsea.  They  both  made  an  artificial  porcelain, 
the  basis  of  which  was  a  frit  or  glassy  composition,  and  the  similarity 
of  their  early  wares  to  the  French  porcelain  of  the  time  leaves  little 
doubt  that  the  inspiration  came  from  across  the  Channel,  and  that 
French  arcanists  initiated  our  potters  in  the  mysteries  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  The  conditions,  however,  were  far  less  favourable  in  England 
than  on  the  Continent.  Abroad,  the  porcelain  industry  was  carried 
through  the  hazardous  and  costly  period  of  experiment  by  princely 
enthusiasts  with  large  revenues  at  their  command.  In  England  it 
was  a  commercial  venture  and  had  to  pay  its  way  from  the  first. 
We  have  already  seen  that  pure  soft-paste  porcelain  was  unsuitable 
for  common  use,  and  it  has  been  proved  again  and  again  in  industrial 
history  that  no  manufactory  enjoys  lasting  success  if  it  caters  for 
luxury  alone.  Of  the  two  first  English  factories  Bow  seems  to  have 

aimed  chiefly  at  the  useful  and  Chelsea  at  the  ornamental.  Both 
had  a  certain  measure  of  success,  but  after  thirty  years  or  so  fell 

into  decline,  and  were  absorbed  by  the  younger  and  more  virile 
establishment  at  Derby. 

At  an  early  stage  an  ingredient  apparently  unknown  to  the 
French  potters  was  introduced  in  the  London  porcelains.  This  was 
bone-ash,  a  powder  made  by  calcining  bones,  specified  in  the  patent 
taken  out  by  Thomas  Frye,  of  Bow,  in  1748.  I  wish  to  emphasise 
this  fact,  because  we  shall  see  later  that  the  Worcester  potters  used 
another  ingredient  which  differentiates  their  porcelain  from  that  of  Bow 
or  Chelsea.  But  for  the  moment  we  are  only  concerned  to  show  the 
condition  of  the  porcelain  industry  when  the  Worcester  factory 
entered  the  lists.  There  was,  besides  the  Bow  and  Chelsea  establish¬ 
ments,  a  little-known  and  short-lived  factory  at  Bristol,  which  was 
active  in  1750  and  came  to  grief  shortly  afterwards.  A  few  specimens 
of  its  wares  have  been  identified,  including  a  statuette  dated  1750  and 
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a  few  sauce  boats (l)  marked  Bristol 7 ;  and  a  brief  notice  of  its  existence 
occurs  in  a  contemporary  work.(2)  It  is  a  meagre  record  of  an 
ephemeral  undertaking  which  would  scarcely  merit  even  a  passing 
mention  here,  were  it  not  for  one  circumstance  which  connects  it 
intimately  with  the  foundation  of  the  Worcester  factory,  and  to  which 
we  shall  return  in  the  next  chapter. 


(1)  A  white  sauce  boat  is  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  the  figure,  as  well  as  several  sauce  boats — white,  gilt 
and  painted  in  underglaze  blue — are  in  the  Trapnell  Collection  of  Bristol  porcelain. 

(2)  The  Travels  through  England  of  Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  Vol.  I.,  p.  159,  published  by  the  Camden  Society, 
1888.  He  visited  the  Western  Counties  in  1750. 


Chapter  II 

THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  FACTORY 


TF  we  were  asked  to-day  to  mark  on  the  map  of  England  the 
places  most  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a  porcelain  factory, 
I  venture  to  say  that  Worcester  would  not  figure  among  them, 
lhc  centralising  tendency  encouraged  by  the  modern  facilities  for 
rapid  and  easy  transport  have  focussed  the  potting  industry  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  where  so  many  of  the  requirements  of  the  potter  are  generously 
supplied  by  nature.  It  is  true  that  much  of  the  finer  clay  still 
comes  from  Cornwall,  Dorsetshire  and  elsewhere  as  in  time  pas't,  but 
the  supplies  of  coal  and  fire-clay,  which  must  be  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  choice  of  a  locality,  are  abundant  in  the  Potteries. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  however,  when  railways  were  undreamt 
of,  the  question  of  finding  a  ready  market  near  by,  and  so  obviating 
costly  and  hazardous  cartage,  must  have  been  a  determining  factor. 
Hence  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  for 
fifty  years  at  a  place  so  apparently  unsuitable  as  Lowestoft,  compared 
with  which  Worcester  is  positively  rich  in  natural  facilities.  Worcester, 
at  any  rate,  is  not  remote  from  the  West  country  clays,  nor  yet  from 
coal  mines  ;  and  the  river  Severn  affords  the  means  of  export  and 
import.  Moreover  at  the  time  in  question  provincial  capitals  like 
Worcester  attracted  the  wealth  and  enterprise  as  well  as  the  fashion 
and  talent  of  the  surrounding  districts,  which  to-day  are  drawn 
towards  London  in  ever-increasing  volume. 

So  it  happened  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
certain  prominent  persons  at  Worcester,  moved,  it  is  said,  partly  by 
a  desire  to  better  the  industrial  condition  of  the  city  and  partly  by 
political  considerations,  set  about  to  find  a  new  manufacture  which 
would  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  place  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 


PLATE  III. 


Dish  with  Turquoise  Border,  l.  m  inches.  j.  Cockshut  collection. 
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a  solid  voting  contingent  in  the  Whig  interests.  The  leading  spirit 
in  this  movement  was  Dr.  John  Wall,  who  had  given  much  attention 
to  the  subject  of  porcelain  and  was  already  in  possession  of  a  practical 
recipe,  on  the  strength  of  which  a  company  might  be  immediately 
formed.  He  seems  to  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  finding  other 
men  of  means  to  subscribe  to  the  undertaking,  and  the  necessary 
capital  was  promised  and  articles  of  association  duly  drawn  up  and 
signed  in  June,  1751. 

John  Wall,  M.D.,  was  certainly  a  man  of  parts,  though  we  are 
not  disposed  to  accept  at  their  face  value  the  somewhat  fulsome 
encomiums  lavished  on  him  by  local  historians,  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  was  at  once  a  profound  scientist,  a  painter  of  first-rate 
talent  and  a  high  medical  authority.  Born  in  1708, he  was  educated 
at  Leigh  Sinton  and  King’s  School,  Worcester,  but  little  is  known  of 
his  early  years  beyond  that  he  evinced  an  inordinate  love  for  painting, 
which  his  guardian,  Mr.  Samuel  Sandys,1 (2)  took  occasion  to  repress. 
At  Oxford  his  studies  must  have  taken  a  serious  turn,  for  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Merton  in  1735.  He  acquired  his  medical  training 
at  St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  and  when  he  settled  at  Worcester  as  a 
general  practitioner,  he  rapidly  became  the  most  successful  doctor  in 
the  district.  He  was  author  of  several  medical  treatises  which,  though 
of  little  interest  at  the  present  day,  show  at  any  rate  that  he  was 
fully  abreast  of  the  science  of  his  time.  More  than  one  of  these  deals 
with  the  virtues  of  the  Malvern  waters,  which  owe  their  reputation 
largely  to  Dr.  Wall’s  commendations,  even  if  the  wonderful  cures  which 
he  ascribes  to  their  healing  properties  would  do  more  credit  to  an 
advertisement  of  a  modern  patent  medicine  than  to  a  serious  treatise 
by  an  accredited  physician.  What  leisure  he  had,  seems  to  have  been 
devoted  to  painting,  and  historical  compositions  were  his  forte.  In 
1765  he  executed  a  large  historical  painting  for  the  Hall  of  Merton 
College,  but  it  has  since  disappeared.  It  bore  the  signature  UI.  Wall 
olvt  Inv.  pinx.  17b  5  >  which  testifies  more  to  his  pnde 

in  his  self-taught  accomplishment  than  to  the  accuracy  of  his  Greek 


(1)  See  J.  Chambers’  Biographical  Illustrations  of  Worcestershire. 

(2)  Created  Baron  Sandys  in  1743. 
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spelling.  His  portrait  on  Plate  IV,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Dyson  Perrins,  is  credibly  attributed  to  his  own  brush,  and  the  picture 
of  David  and  Abishag  on  the  next  Plate  and  in  the  same  collection 
is  signed  by  him.  His  intimate  connection  with  the  Worcester  factory 
renders  it  extremely  probable  that  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  decoration 
of  china,  and  panels  of  the  bowl(,)  illustrated  on  the  same  Plate  are 
ascribed  to  him  by  no  mean  judges,  who  see  in  the  treatment  of  the 
figures  many  touches  peculiar  to  his  authenticated  work. 


It  will  not,  however,  be  seriously  contended  that  Dr.  Wall’s 
historical  painting,  as  seen  on  the  adjoining  Plate,  was  such  as  to 
justify  an  extravagant  estimate  of  his  talent.  And  so,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  claim  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  Worcester 
porcelain  body,  I  believe  his  friends  have  done  him  a  disservice  in 
the  excess  of  their  zeal,  and  that,  in  trying  to  prove  him  another 
Bottger,  they  have  imperilled  the  credit  which  is  undoubtedly  his 
due.  But  as  we  shall  deal  with  this  question  presently,  we  shall 
merely  .  state  for  the  moment  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
supposing  that  Dr.  Wall  did  more  than  test  in  company  with 
W.  Davis,  his  collaborator,  certain  methods  of  porcelain  making 
which  were  submitted  to  him;  and  by  so  doing  ascertained  a 
practical  process  which  he  could  offer  to  the  prospective  subscribers 
to  his  enterprise.  Dr.  Wall  died  in  t776  leaving  behind  him  the 
respected  memory  of  a  good  man,  a  good  citizen  and  a  benefactor 
of  Worcester.  Few  of  us  will  be  so  well  remembered  in  the  twenty- 
first  century,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  above  the 
common,  but  to  depict  him  as  a  genius  is  to  lose  all  sense  of 

proportion  and  merely  invites  comparisons  in  which  his  honest  worth 
must  suffer  a  total  eclipse. 

Such  was  the  man,  who,  after  carrying  on  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  of  Mr.  William  Davis,  a  chemist,  residing  at  what  is  now 
No,  33,  Broad  Street,  was  able  to  pledge  himself  on  June  the  fourth, 

(i)  There  are  other  paintings  inside  and  at  the  back.  The  peculiar  blue  7 

work,  is  found  again  on  the  neck  of  two  jugs  in  the  Schreiber  Collection,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  Cat  No  787' 
Ihey  are  of  the  shape  of  the  Worcester  “cabbage-leaf”  jugs  and  have  the  nsml  t  u  ’  ' 

not  the  leaf  moulding;  and  one  of  them  is  painted  with  a  landscape  and  hunting  scene  ^Th^  aV^h  lT 

T1Z7Z  SPeCimenS'  th°“gh  they  h3Ve  hither'°  be“  “,,rIb“*ed  “  L-rpool,  that  doping  gtoCd  S 
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Portrait  in  Oils  of  Dr.  Wall 
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1 7 5 1 5  “discover  for  the  benehtt  of  themselves  and  the  other 

subscribers  the  real  true  and  full  art  mistery  and  secret  by  them 
hitherto  invented  and  found  out.” 

1  he  “Partnership  Deeds  of  the  Original  Porcelain  Company” 
were  published  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns  in  1883.  They  number  twenty- 
nine  articles  all  told  and  show  that  the  Company  started  with  a 
capital  of  ^4,500  subscribed  as  follows: — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

William  Baylies 

•  •  •  , , , 

67  5 

0 

0 

Edward  Cave  ... 

•  •  •  .  •  • 

562 

10 

0 

Richard  Holdship,  Glover 

• • •  ... 

562 

10 

0 

Richard  Brodribb 

...  ... 

225 

0 

0 

Messrs.  John  Brodribb  &  John 

Berwick  ... 

225 

0 

0 

Josiah  Holdship,  Maltster 

...  ... 

450 

0 

0 

John  Thorneloe 

...  ... 

337 

10 

0 

Dr.  John  Wall 

- . .  ... 

225 

0 

0 

William  Davis 

...  ... 

225 

0 

0 

Edward  Jackson 

...  ... 

225 

0 

0 

Samuel  Bradley,  Goldsmith  ... 

...  ... 

225 

0 

0 

John  Doharty  ... 

...  ... 

225 

0 

0 

Samuel  Pritchett 

...  ... 

...  . . , 

225 

0 

0 

William  Oliver 

... 

... 

1 1 2 

10 

0 

It  was  agreed  that  “  the 

full  and 

whole  art 

and 

secret 

making  the  said  ware  “  so  far  as  the  said  John  Wall  and  William 
Davis  are  now  masters  of  the  same  shall  be  fairly  wrote  out  .  .  . 
and  deposited  locked  up  secured  in  a  box  with  three  different  locks 
and  keys,”  etc.  That  all  the  “  materialls  and  utensills  that  the 
inventors  are  now  possessed  of,  and  which  are  proper  to  carry  on  the 
work,  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  subscribers.”  That  in  the 
event  of  success  a  patent  should  be  applied  for.  That  Wall  and 
Davis  should  be  allowed  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  their  shares 
in  the  company,  with  a  further  share  in  all  profits  after  ten  per  cent, 
had  been  cleared.  Provision  was  also  made  for  special  payments  to 
Robert  Podmore  and  John  Lyes,  “  workmen  who  have  for  some  time 
been  employed  by  the  inventors,”  and  it  was  also  proposed  that 
these  two  men  should  keep  the  keys  of  the  inner  door  of  the  works. 
Incidentally  we  learn  that  the  undertaking  was  called  the  “Worcester 
Tonquin  Manufacture.” 


1  here  is,  nothing  in  the  articles  of  the  company  to  indicate 
that  Dr.  Wall  claimed  to  have  invented,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  a  new  ware  ;  and  though  there  is  provision  made  for  taking 

out  a  patent,  no  such  patent  was  ever  applied  for.  It  would  be 

superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  word  “  discover  ”  is  used  throughout 

the  document  in  the  sense  of  disclose  or  reveal,  had  not  this  word 

been  taken  as  a  serious  argument  to  prove  that  Dr.  Wall  was  an 
original  inventor.  Again,  the  words  “invented  and  found  out”  might 
be  regarded  as  proof  of  this  theory,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
to  see  in  them  more  than  the  redundancy  of  legal  jargon  which 
gives  the  Latin  derivative  and  the  English  word  merely  as  synonyms. 
Invented  has  here  the  same  sense  as  found  out ,  an  expression  which 
could  be  fairly  applied  by  anyone  who  had  obtained  a  recipe,  tested 
it,  found  it  practical  and  agreed  to  put  it  into  operation.  And  this 
is  precisely  what  I  imagine  Dr.  Wall  to  have  done. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  arcanists,  or  the  possessors  of 
the  secret  of  porcelain  making,  whose  services  were  so  eagerly  sought 
on  the  Continent.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such  adventurers  from 
French  factories  were  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the  London 
porcelain  works.  Each  successful  factory  would  breed  a  supply  of 
such  men,  and  Dr.  Wall  may  well  have  had  communications  with 
more  than  one  of  them.  His  experiments  in  Broad  Street  most 

probably  consisted  in  testing  recipes  so  acquired.  But  if  the  secret 
came  from  London,  then  the  early  Worcester  porcelain  should  show 
on  analysis  similar  constituents  to  that  of  Bow  or  Chelsea.  And  so  it 
does,  but  with  one  all-important  difference.  Mr.  H.  Eccles,  F.C.S 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  analyse  various  English  porcelains’,  with  a 
view  to  comparing  their  constituents  with  those  of  old  Worcester, 
and  he  found  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Worcester  china  from  the 
earliest  period  is  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  magnesia,  which 
implies  the  use  of  steatite  or  soap-rock.  A  piece  of  blue  and  white 
ware,  undoubtedly  made  in  the  first  years  of  the  factory,  a  fragment 
of  a  printed  mug  dated  1757,  and  a  piece  of  the  scale-blue  class  made 
about  1770,  all  showed  percentages  of  magnesia  varying  from  12  to 
16.  1  his  is  an  extremely  interesting  result,  because  it  has  been 


assumed  hitherto  that  the  first  Worcester  body  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  Bow  and  Chelsea,  from  the  composition  of  which  soap-rock  was 
entirely  absent,  and  though  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  soap-rock 
was  largely  used  at  Worcester  at  a  later  date,  its  introduction  was 
dated  some  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture. (l)  It 
is  practically  certain  now  the  Worcester  porcelain  contained  this 
distinctive  ingredient  from  the  first,  and  that  this  was,  in  fact,  the 
kernel  of  Dr.  Wall’s  secret.  Here,  then,  after  all,  you  may  say,  was 
Dr.  Wall’s  invention;  why  withhold  the  credit  from  him?  It  was 
certainly  an  invention  of  no  slight  importance  ;  as  important  perhaps 
as  the  introduction  of  bone-ash  into  the  Bow  porcelain  ;  but  it  was 
not  Dr.  Wall’s.  The  reader  will  perhaps  remember  a  significant 
allusion  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  to  a  small  and  ephemeral 
factory  at  Bristol  which  was  in  existence  in  the  year  i750.(2)  In 
October  of  that  year,  Dr.  Pococke  wrote  “  We  went  nine  miles  to 
the  south,  near  as  far  as  Lizard  Point,  to  see  the  soapy  rock,  which 
is  a  little  opening  in  the  cliffs  where  a  rivulet  runs  over  a  vein  of 
soapy  rock  into  the  sea,  the  lode  or  vein  running  along  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  .  .  .  there  are  white  patches  in  it  which  is  mostly 
valued  for  making  porcelaine,  now  ‘carrying  on  at  Bristol.’”  Again, 
in  the  following  month,  he  writes  at  Bristol,  u  I  went  to  see  a 
manufacture  lately  established  here  by  one  of  the  principals  of  the 
manufacture  at  Limehouse  which  failed.  It  is  in  a  glasshouse,  and  is 
called  Lowris  China  house.  They  have  two  sorts  of  ware,  one  called 
stone  china,  which  has  a  yellow  cast,  both  in  the  ware  and  the 
glazing,  that  I  suppose  is  made  of  pipeclay  and  calcined  Bint.  The 
other  they  call  china  ;  this  is  whiter,  and  I  suppose  this  is  made 
of  a  calcined  Bint  and  the  soapy  rock  at  Lizard  Point,  which  tis 

(1)  At  one  time  1770  was  given  as  the  date,  because  in  that  year  the  Worcester  proprietors  obtained  a  lease 
of  a  mine  on  the  Lanhydrock  estate,  but  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns  (A  Century  of  Potting  at  ll  orcester,  p.  43)  refers  it  back 
to  a  period  anterior  to  1760,  on  the  strength  of  a  story  related  by  one  of  the  Kempthorne  family,  whose  ancestor 
entertained  a  Mr.  Thorneloe  ( see  list  of  the  Worcester  proprietors)  on  nis  coming  to  Cornwall  in  search  ol  a 
supply  of  the  mineral.  Thorneloe  rewarded  Kempthorne’s  hospitality  by  the  present  of  a  porcelain  service,  a  plate 
of  which,  decorated  with  a  “Japan  pattern,”  is  figured  in  colour  in  Mr.  Binns  book.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Richard 
Holdship,  one  of  the  principal  subscribers  to  the  original  company,  who  left  Worcester  in  1760,  was  able  to  otier 
in  1764  to  Duesbury,  the  proprietor  of  the  Derby  China  Works,  a  recipe  which  included  30  per  cent,  of  soap- 
rock,  is  sufficient  proof  in  itself  of  its  use  at  Worcester  before  1760,  for  Holdship  must  have  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  porcelain  at  Worcester.  See  also  p.  23. 

(2)  See  p.  6. 
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known  they  use.  This  is  painted  blue,  and  some  is  white,  like  the 

old  china,  of  a  yellowish  cast;  another  kind  is  white  with  a  bluish 

cast,  and  both  are  called  fine  ornamental  white  china.  They  make 

very  beautiful  white  sauce  boats,  adorned  with  reliefs  of  festoons,  which 

they  sell  for  sixteen  shillings  a  pair.”  We  learn  elsewhere  «  that  the 

works  were  enlarged  and  in  full  activity  in  July,  1751  ;  but  beyond 

that  we  have  no  information  about  them.  Here,  then,  was  a  factory 

using  as  an  ingredient  for  its  porcelain  the  very  material  which 

distinguishes  the  Worcester  ware  from  its  contemporaries, <2>  and  I 

do  not  doubt  that  Dr.  Wall  learnt  this  important  trade  secret  from 

someone  who  had  been  connected  with  “  Lowris  China  house.”  It 

is  an  obvious  suggestion  that  Podmore  and  Lyes,  the  men  whose 

fidelity  the  Worcester  proprietors  took  such  pains  to  secure,  were 

something  more  than  mere  workmen,  and  that  they  had,  in  fact, 

scried  previously  at  Bristol.  Or,  again,  was  William  Davis  himself 

the  arcanist  ?  He  certainly  possessed  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 

manufacture,  for  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Worcester  works, 

and  remained  in  that  position  till  his  death  in  1783.  But  all  this  is 

mere  speculation,  and  however  near  either  suggestion  may  be  to  the 

truth,  time  has  effectually  destroyed  all  the  evidence  which  could 

substantiate  it. 


(1)  See  Catalogue  of  the  English  Porcelain  in  the  British  Museum ,  p.  no. 
a,  I7<5)aS03P‘r°Ck  TOS  “1S0  "Sed  "  LiVerP°01,  bU*  "'e  haVe  Cer,ai"  k"°’*dS<=  °f  Liverpool  porcelain  as  early 
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Picture  by  Dr.  Wall,  and  Bowl  perhaps  by  the  same  hand 


Dyson  Perrins  Collection 


Chapter  III 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FACTORY 


THANKS  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns(l)  and  Mr. 

Nightingale (2)  the  history  of  the  Worcester  China  Works  is 
better  known  than  that  of  any  other  English  pottery,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  do  more  than  recapitulate  here  the  principal  facts,  and 
collect  together  a  few  of  the  allusions  to  the  factory  made  from  time 
to  time  in  contemporary  literature.  The  constitution  of  the  original 
company  and  the  articles  of  agreement,  signed  in  June,  1751,  have 
been  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  it  may  be  remembered  that 
Edward  Cave  was  one  of  the  largest  subscribers  to  the  capital  of 
the  company.  Edward  Cave  was  the  originator  of  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine  which  contained  occasional  references  to  the  Worcester 
factory.  The  Erst  of  these,  in  August,  1752,  consisted  of  a  view  of 
the  buildings  with  explanations  of  the  plan,  and  an  announcement  that 
the  “  Sale  of  this  manufacture  will  begin  at  the  Worcester  Music 
Meeting  on  September  20th,  with  a  great  variety  of  ware  and  at  a 
reasonable  price.”  We  learn  from  other  sources  that  Mr.  Samuel 
Bradley,  another  of  the  original  proprietors  and  by  trade  a  goldsmith, 
was  privileged  to  “vend  the  china  ware  when  finished.”  The  first 
notice(3)  of  a  London  establishment  occurs  in  the  Public  Advertiser  for 
March  20th,  1756,  as  follows 

“  The  Proprietors  of  the  Worcester  China  Manufacture,  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  Merchants  and  1  raders,  have  opened  a 
Warehouse  at  London  House,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  where  they 
may  be  supplied  every  day,  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning 


(x)  A  Century  of  Potting  in  the  City  of  Worcester ,  by  R.  W.  Binns,  2nd  Edition,  1S77. 

(2)  Contributions  towards  the  History  of  Early  English  Porcelain ,  by  J.  E.  Nightingale,  Salisbury, 

(3)  Nightingale,  op.  at.,  p.  lxxiv. 
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and  three  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  sortment  of  goods,  wholesale  on 
the  most  reasonable  terms. 

“  °rclers  are  likewise  taken,  and  executed  with  Despatch,  for 
Home  and  Foreign  Trade.” 

Ihe  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  in  Worcester  porcelain  appears  to 
have  been  with  Holland,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  quantity  of  blue  and 
white  Worcester  table  ware  which  is  still  found  in  that  country.  The 
warehouse  was  afterwards  removed  to  Gough  Square,  near  Fleet  Street. 

Valentine  Green,  the  mezzotint  engraver,  who  was  at  one  time 
apprenticed  in  the  transfer-printing  department  of  the  china  works, 
published  in  1764  A  Survey  of  the  City  of  Worcester  which  gives  a 
description  of  the  factory  at  that  date.  In  view  of  the  Author’s 

connection  with  the  manufacture,  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  give 
this  account  in  full 

Fhe  Porcelain  manufactory  at  Worcester  engages  the  attention  of 
the  curious  to  explore  the  ingenious  processes  and  apparatus  made  use 
of  ill  the  production  of  the  finest  ware  in  the  kingdom.  This  factory 
is  situated  in  Mardyke,  near  the  Severn,  having  it  on  the  west, 
Warmstrey-slip  on  the  north,  St.  Alban’s  Church  and  Fish  Street  on 
the  east,  and  the  Bishop's  palace  and  the  cathedral  on  the  south.  It 
was  originally  a  large  mansion  house,  which,  with  its  adjacent  offices, 
is  converted  to  a  pleasing  scene  of  art  and  industry.  Upon  entrance 
to  it  you  are  first  conducted  into  the  counting  house  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  passage,  and  from  thence  into  the  throwing  room,  where 
the  ware  is  first  formed  from  the  clay.  From  this  °you  are  taken 
through  a  narrow  passage  to  the  stove,  which,  a  fire  being  placed  in 
its  centre,  equally  diffuses  its  heat  to  the  whole  ;  the  ware  is  placed 
here  to  dry  gradually,  thereby  preparing  it  for  the  succeeding  opera¬ 
tions.  1  he  next  room  shown  is  the  great  hall,  where  the  ware  is 
turned  upon  the  lathe.  In  a  little  room  adjoining  another  method  is 
cairied  on,  called  pressing  the  ware  on  the  wheel.  In  a  great  parlour, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  is  also  turning  on  the  lathe,’ 
with  that  part  of  the  business  called  handling  and  spouting,  i.e.,  putting 
the  hand  to  cups,  etc.,  and  the  spouts  to  teapots,  etc.  From  hence 
you  descend,  by  a  flight  of  six  or  eight  steps,  into  another  pressing 
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room,  the  action  of  which  thus  varies  from  the  former  ;  in  this  the 
clay  is  pressed  by  the  hands  only  in  the  mould,  but  in  the  other  by 
the  means  of  a  wheel.  From  hence  you  are  conducted  to  the  lower 
regions  of  this  work,  where  are  the  first  sett  of  kilns,  called  the 
buisket  kilns,  in  which  the  ware  is  first  burnt.  After  passing  another 
stove  you  enter  the  dipping,  or  glazing  room,  in  which  the  ware 
receives  its  glaze.  From  thence  to  another  sett  of  kilns,  where  the 
glazed  ware  is  burnt.  Then,  crossing  the  coal-yard,  you  are  shown  a 
third  sett,  called  streightening-kilns  ;  in  an  adjoining  room  the  cases,  or 
saggers,  in  which  they  burn  the  ware,  are  made.  To  the  scraping  room, 
next  shown,  all  the  buisket  ware  is  brought  from  the  first-mentioned 
sett  of  kilns,  and  there  assorted.  In  the  slip-house  the  different  parts 
of  the  composition,  being  first  levigated,  are  sifted  through  fine  lawn 
sieves  and  promiscuously  blended  together,  afterwards  dried  in  the 
slip-kilns,  which  are  similar  to  the  pans  used  in  making  of  salt.  In  a 
room  adjoining  to  the  slip-house  you  are  shown  a  large  iron  rowl, 
upwards  of  two  tons  in  weight,  by  the  assistance  of  horses  revolving 
in  a  grove,  not  much  unlike  a  cyder  mill.  This  rowl  reduces  all  the 

hard  bodies  made  use  of  in  the  composition  to  a  fine  powder,  lit  for 

levigation.  You  at  length  enter  the  painting  room,  where  the  ware 
receives  the  ornamental  part  of  the  process,  and  which,  after  burning 
and  assorting,  is  completed  for  sale.  The  curious  and  valuable  art  of 
transferring  prints  on  porcelain  is,  in  this  factory,  arrived  at  and 

carried  on  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  work  is  the  employ  and 
subsistence  of  a  great  number  of  people.  Of  the  excellence  of  the 

ware  produced  here  I  shall,  in  a  note,  subjoin  an  extract  from  the 
remarks  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  publick  papers.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  quote  a  laudatory  description  of  the  ware 
from  the  Oxford  Journal  of  the  7th  May,  1763.  Reference  is  also 
made  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April,  1763?  p*  191*  Both 
these  articles,  and  a  third  in  the  Annual  Register  for  the  same  year, 
appear  to  have  come  from  the  same  pen.  They  all  begin  with  a 
reference  to  foreign  factories  and  end  with  an  appeal  for  some  official 
support  for  the  Worcester  Works.  The  notice  in  the  Annual 
Register  is  quoted  in  a  footnote  on  page  26  ;  and  the  article  in  the 
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Oxford  Journal  is  a  fulsome  puff,  couched  in  very  similar  terms,  but 
contains  the  following  sentences  which  are  worthy  of  note  : _ 

“A  great  abuse  of  it  is  the  selling  of  other  far  inferior  kinds  of 
ware  for  Worcester  ....  The  most  valuable  part  of  all,  and  which 
principally  calls  for  notice,  is  the  extraordinary  strength  and  cheapness 
of  the  common  sort  of  blue  and  white  Worcester  porcelain.” 

From  the  Public  Advertiser  of  December  19th,  1767,  we  learn 
that  “  some  thousand  Pounds’  Worth  of  their  best  Wares  ”  had  been 
removed  from  the  Company’s  “  Warehouse  in  the  City  to  the  laro-e 
Exhibition  Room,  Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross.”  At  the  same 
time  u  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  who  want  particular  Patterns  of  fine 
Goods,”  were  desired  “  to  leave  their  Orders  in  Time  at  the  said 
Room,  as  the  Reasonableness  of  the  Prices  makes  them  have  so  great 

a  Demand,  that  they  have  now  more  to  execute  than  they  can  perform 
for  some  Time.” 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  happy  state  of  things  implied 
in  this  advertisement  did,  in  fact,  exist,  for  there  was  clearly  no 
little  competition  for  the  right  of  representing  the  Worcester  factory 
in  London,  if  we  may  judge  by  another  advertisement  in  the  same 
paper  a  month  later.(,)  This  time  it  was  “  J.  Giles,  China  and  Enamel 
Painter,”  and  claiming  to  be  “Proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Porcelain 
Warehouse,  up  one  Pair  of  Stairs  in  Cockspur  Street,”  who  begged 
leave  “  to  acquaint  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  etc.,  that  the  said  Warehouse 
is  daily  opened  with  a  great  Variety  of  Articles  of  the  said  manu¬ 
factory,  useful  and  ornamental  .  .  .  Giles  apparently  did  a  large 
business  in  enamelling  the  undecorated  or  slightly  decorated  ware 
bought  from  various  factories,  and  no  doubt  he  is  the  same  Giles  who 
owned  the  enamelling  kiln  in  Kentish  Town,  in  which  Thomas  Craft’s 


(1)  Binns  (op.  at.,  p.  92)  quotes  a  previous  advertisement  of  December, 

“WORCESTER  CHINA. 


1767,  as  follows  : — 


warehouse  is  opened  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  at  the  Art  Museum,  facing  the  lower  end  of  the  Havmarket 
l' 1  *  d  great  vanet>'  of  artIcles  of  the  said  manufactory,  consisting  of  Table  and  Dessert  Services  Tea  and  Coffee 
qmpages,  and  many  other  articles,  useful  and  ornamental,  all  enamelled,  in  fruit,  flowers,  figures’  landscapes  etc 
ornamented  with  gold,  which  are  to  be  sold,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  very  lowest  prices  landSCapeS’  etC- 

,  ,  ,,  the ■  enamelling  branch  is  performed  in  London  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Proprietor  who 

as  followed  that  profession  many  years,  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  have  their  orders  executed  with  the  ’  f  f 
dispatch  and  painted  to  any  pattern  they  shall  choose.”  '  d  h  h  greatest 
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now  celebrated  Bow  bowl  was  fired/1 )  These  enamelling  establishments 
were  a  feature  of  the  china  trade  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  they 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  several  which  existed  in 

London  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  one  was  conducted  by  William 
Duesbury,  afterwards  the  successful  manager  of  the  Derby  China 

Giles’  advertisement  elicited  an  immediate  reply  from  the  manager 
of  the  Exhibition  Room,  Spring  Gardens,  in  which  it  was  announced 
that  the  Worcester  proprietors  had  t£  engaged  the  best  Painters  from 
Chelsea,  etc.,”  and  that  “  any  orders  will  be  executed  in  the  highest 
taste  and  much  cheaper  than  can  be  afforded  by  any  Painters  in 

London.” 

1  wo  large  sales  by  Auction  took  place  in  May  and  December, 
I7^9>  fiie  first,  which  lasted  eight  days,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Burnsall 
in  Berkeley  Square,  and  the  second, which  lasted  six  days,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Christie  “  at  his  Great  Room  in  Pall  Mall.”  Meanwhile 

Mr.  Giles  apparently  continued  to  decorate  and  sell  large  quantities  of 

Worcester  ware,  for  his  stock  was  advertised  for  sale  by  Mr.  Barford 
on  May  2nd,  1770,  and  the  following  days  as: — 

“  All  the  genuine  and  valuable  stock  of  Worcester  China,  at  the 
large  Warehouse  in  Cockspur  Street,  near  Mr.  Pinchbeck’s,  the  whole 
consisting  of  elegant  Dessert  Services,  fine  Tea  Sets,  Caudles,  etc., 
curiously  enamelled  in  Figures,  Birds,  Flowers,  etc.,  and  ornamented 
with  Mazarine  and  Sky  Blue  and  Gold.  Every  Article  in  this  Sale  is 
the  sole  Property,  and  has  been  enamelled  in  London  by  and  under 
the  Direction  of  the  Proprietor  of  the  said  Warehouse,  who  having  at 
present  a  large  quantity  of  white  China,  continues  to  execute  all 
Orders  to  any  pattern,  at  the  shortest  Notice,  and  may  be  spoke  with 
daily  at  the  above  Warehouse.” 

This  announcement  is  of  great  interest  as  showing  that  much  of 
Giles’  work  must  have  closely  resembled  the  best  Worcester  productions. 

(1)  See  Catalogue  of  the  English  Porcelain  in  the  British  Museum ,  p.  18. 

(2)  The  catalogue  of  this  sale,  with  repetitions  omitted,  is  reprinted  in  Nightingale,  op.  cit.,  p.  93  ;  and 
Giles  is  mentioned  as  a  purchaser  of  several  lots  of  black-printed  ware.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  added 
touches  of  colour  and  gilding  to  the  prints  before  retailing  the  ware.  This  mixed  kind  of  decoration  is  quite 
well  known  (see  Plate  L). 
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Mazarine  blue  was  the  usual  name  given  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time 
to  the  Worcester  dark  blue,  with  or  without  the  scale  diaper,  and  as 
this  was  applied  before  glazing,  it  is  evident  that  blue  of  this  kind 
must  have  been  laid  on  at  Worcester  itself,  the  remaining  decorations 
in  overglaze  enamels  being  added  by  Giles.  I  have  seen  a  few 
specimens  of  Worcester  china  with  the  blue  ground  completed,  and 
the  spaces  intended  for  overglaze  painting  left  blank  or  only  decorated 
with  a  gilt  festoon,  and  there  are  many  others  on  which  the  signs  of 
redecoration  are  apparent,  though  the  quality  of  the  work  precludes 
any  idea  of  modern  truquage.  A  ready  explanation  of  the  peculiarities 
of  such  pieces  is  that  they  have  passed  through  Mr.  Giles’  hands. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  worth  noting  here  that  it  was  possible  to 

lay  on  a  blue  ground  colour  over  the  glaze  and  melt  it  so  that  it  sank 

in  and  became  practically  an  underglaze  colour.  This,  however,  could 

not  well  be  done  with  such  colours  as  the  typical  Worcester  deep 

blue  and  scale  blue,  though  it  could  be,  and  probably  was,  done 

with  the  bright,  even  blue  which  appears  frequently  on  the  borders 

of  table  wares.  Perhaps  Giles’  “  Mazarine  ”  blue  was  applied  in  this 
fashion. (l) 

In  1772  the  Worcester  works  were  put  up  for  sale,  but  this  was 
apparently  nothing  more  than  a  device  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
proprietary.  I  he  concern  was  purchased  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Vernon  for  the  sum  of  ^5,250,  and  transferred  to  John  Wall,  junior, 
by  whom  it  was  re-transferred  to  six  proprietors,  viz.,  John  Wall, 


(1)  Two  further  references  to  Giles  are  given  by  Binns 

1776 


I  he  first  from  an  advertisement  on  March  7th, 


“  I  o  be  Sold  by  Auction 
by  Mr.  Squibb 

At  his  Great  Room,  in  Berkley-square,  the  middle  of 
this  month, 

The  Elegant  and  Valuable  Stock  of 
Mr.  Giles,  China-man  and  Enameller, 
late  of  Cockspur-street,  Charing-cross.” 

And  another  in  the  same  year  : — 


have  ^honoured  hlTV^  “mmlV *'  “l"!'  'h°-  ladies  and  Gentiemen  who 

u  meir  commands  ....  that  he  is  removed  from  Cocksnurst  rharlmr 

SoT’of°China”an  aCt°ry’v  ^  **  Ber"'ick-Str“t.  S“h°.  he  continues  to  paint  and  enamel  ail 


Mr.  Bums  also  states  that  Giles’  mark  was  reputed  to  be  the  letter  G  and 
of  such  marks  makes  the  supposition  extremely  improbable. 


sometimes  a  blue  spot ;  but  the  rarity 


senior,  the  Rev.  Th.  Vernon,  W.  Davis,  senior,  apothecary,  W.  Davis, 
junior,  Robert  Hancock,  engraver,  and  Richard  Cook,  china-man,  of 
Fleet  Street,  London.  T  wo  years  later  Hancock  was  bought  out  for 
£ 9°°.  I  he  death  of  Dr.  Wall  in  1776  did  not  interfere  with  the 
management  of  the  factory,  for  he  had  sold  his  share  in  the  previous 
year  to  W.  Davis,  junior,  for  ^1,100,  and  it  was  not  till  1783 
that  any  radical  change  took  place. 

In  this  year  William  Davis,  who  had  been  manager  since  the 
foundation  of  the  works,  and  the  remaining  proprietors,  Th.  Vernon 
and  W.  Davis,  junior,  sold  the  concern  to  Thomas  Flight  for  ^3,000. 
Thomas  Flight,  who  had  been  already  connected  with  the  factory  in 
the  capacity  of  London  agent,  bought  the  business  for  his  two  sons, 
Joseph  and  John.  The  former  of  these,  who  was  also  a  jeweller,  took 
Mr.  Bradley’s  shop  at  33,  High  Street,  in  1786,  and  two  years  later 
moved  to  larger  premises  at  No.  45. 

The  change  of  proprietorship  in  1783  was  the  occasion  of,  if 
not  the  reason  for,  the  secession  of  Robert  Chamberlain  and  his  son 
of  the  same  name,  who  shortly  afterwards  founded  a  rival  factory  near 
the  Cathedral. 

In  1788,  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte  visited  the  works.  The 
firm  was  thereupon  granted  Royal  Letters  Patent  and  was  advised 
to  start  a  London  House,  which  was  duly  done  at  No.  1,  Coventry 
Street,  at  a  rent  of  £270. 

John  Flight  died  in  1791,  and  shortly  afterwards  Martin  Barr  was 
admitted  into  partnership  with  Joseph  Flight.  The  date  of  this  change 
in  the  firm  is  usually  given  as  1793,  but  a  reference  to  Plate  CII, 
will  show  that  the  style  was  Flight  and  Barr  in  the  year  1792. 

Martin  Barr,  junior,  joined  the  firm  in  1807,  and  the  style  was 
altered  to  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr  at  Worcester,  and  Flight,  Barr  and 
Barr,  London,  the  Barrs  having  no  part  in  the  management  of  the 
London  House. 

Martin  Barr,  senior,  died  in  1813,  and  Joseph  Flight  in  1829. 
Between  these  years  the  firm  had  been  styled  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr, 
and  it  subsequently  became  Barr  and  Barr,  though  Flight  s  name 
continued  to  be  used  on  the  mark. 


In  1840,  after  fifty-three  years  of  rivalry,  the  old  Worcester  factory 
and  the  younger  firm  started  by  the  Chamberlains  were  united  in  a 
mariage  de  convenance  and  the  business  was  transferred  to  Chamberlain’s 
buildings,  where  it  still  flourishes  to  this  day.  The  combined  Arm 
traded  under  the  name  of  Barr  and  Chamberlain  from  1840-47,  and 
Chamberlain  and  Lilly  from  1848-50,  when  W.  H.  Kerr  was  admitted. 
From  1852-62  the  style  was  W.  H.  Kerr  and  R.  W.  Binns,  after 
which  it  was  converted  into  a  joint  stock  company. 

The  principal  dates  in  the  history  of  the  works  are  tabulated  below 
for  ready  reference  : — 


1751.  The  Company  formed. 

1752.  First  sale  of  porcelain. 

1756.  London  warehouse  opened  in  Aldersgate  Street. 
176S-9.  „  ,,  removed  to  Goug-h  Street. 

I77~>  Sale  of  the  works  and  readjustment  of  proprietorship. 
1776.  Death  of  Dr.  Wall. 

I/S3-  Sale  of  the  works  to  Thomas  Flight. 


1 


/S3-92. 

1788. 


1  he  firm  styled  Flights. 

Royal  visit.  Letters  Patent  granted. 

London  House  opened  at  1,  Coventry  Street. 

The  firm  styled  Joseph  Flight  and  Martin  Barr. 

>>  >>  Martin  Barr,  Joseph  Flight  and  Martin  Barr. 

,,  ,,  Joseph  Flight,  Martin  Barr  and  George  Barr. 

>1  ,,  M.  Barr  and  G.  Barr. 

M.  and  G.  Barr  and  W.  Chamberlain  and  J.  Lilly. 

1 848-50.  W.  Chamberlain  and  J.  Lilly. 

1 850-5 1-  W.  Chamberlain,  Frederick  Lilly  and  W.  H.  Kerr. 

1 852-62.  W.  H.  Kerr  and  R.  W.  Binns. 

1862  to  present  day.  Joint  Stock  Company. 


1792-1807. 

1807-13. 

!8i3-29- 

1829-40. 

1840-47. 
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Chapter  IV 


THE  BODY  AND  GLAZE  OF  THE  WARE 


BUT  the  administrative  history  of  the  Worcester  factory  is  of  small 
interest  to  the  collector  compared  with  the  evolution  of  the  ware 
itself.  Naturally  this  is  most  apparent  in  the  development  of  the 
surface  decoration,  and  as  this  is  the  aspect  with  which  the  present 
book  is  chiefly  concerned,  I  propose  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  decoration  in  subsequent  chapters.  Meanwhile  there  is 
another  important  consideration  which  no  collector  can  aflord  to 
overlook,  viz.,  the  nature  of  the  porcelain  itself,  and  this  we  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  discuss  without,  I  hope,  becoming  too  deeply 
involved  in  arid  technicalities. 

The  most  interesting  period  of  the  ware  is  unquestionably  what  is 
known  as  the  Wall  period,  which  began  in  1751,  and  has  been 
extended  by  courtesy  to  1783,  though  its  sponsor,  Dr.  Wall,  died  seven 
years  before  the  latter  date.  This  is  the  period  of  u  Old  Worcester” 
par  excellence ,  and  all  else  is  Flight,  Flight  and  Barr,  or  modern, 
ranged  by  the  collector  in  a  diminuendo  scale  of  interest.  All  the 
ware  made  during  the  Wall  period,  though  varying  considerably  in 
appearance,  was,  I  believe,  substantially  the  same  in  composition,  a 
frit  porcelain  containing  a  large  proportion  of  soap-stone.  This  at  any 
rate  is  the  only  inference  deducible  from  the  analyses (l)  which  have 
been  made  up  to  the  present  of  specimens  of  the  period.  It  is  true 
that  Richard  Holdship  mentions,  among  the  recipes (2)  sold  to  Duesbury 


(1)  See  p.  12.  Mr.  Eccles’  results  are  tabulated  in  the  Appendix. 

(2)  Binns,  op.  cif.,  p.  115: — “The  particulars  of  this  process  have  only  recently  been  discovered  in  papers 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Josiah  Holdship,  and  now  the  property  of  the  writer.  They  are  described  as  follows  : — 

“  Process  of  making  Porcelain  Ware,  delivered  by  Richard  Holdship  to  John  Heath  and  William  Duesbury  at 
Derby,  December  31st,  1764. 


To  make  the  Fritt. 

Take  Sand  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  lbs. 

Flint  calcined  ...  ...  6  ,, 

Potash  ...  ...  ...  2  „ 

Smalt .  \  „ 

Mix  and  calcine  all  together  in  a  kiln  or  in  earthen 
cases  on  the  top  of  a  kiln  when  burning  biscuit  ware. 


To  make  the  Body 


Take  of  the  above  Fritt  ...  ...  5  lbs. 

Flint  Glass  ...  ...  •••  5  >, 

Crown  Glass...  ...  ...  2  „ 

Hard  Soapy  Rock  ...  ...  1  ,, 

Soft  Soapy  Rock  ...  ■  4!  >> 


Grind  and  levigate,  and  pass  the  whole  through 


fine  lawn  sieve. 


[ Continued  on  page  24. 
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of  Derby  in  1764,  which  were  obviously  learnt  by  him  during  his 
connection  with  the  Worcester  factory,  “a  process  of  making  Porcelain 
ware  without  soapy  rock  or  glass  in  imitation  of  Nanquin,  being  an 
opaque  body,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  this  composition  was  much 
used  at  Worcester.  In  fact,  in  the  cases  in  which  Worcester  porcelain 
most  nearly  approaches  the  Chinese,  or  Nanking/1-*  ware  in  appearance 
(viz.,  in  some  of  the  thin  “  egg-shell  ”  tea  services),  opaque  is  the  last 
adjective  which  could  be  appropriately  applied  to  the  ware.  The 
undeniable  variations  in  the  appearance  of  the  early  Worcester  porcelains 
are  not  to  be  accounted  for,  as  has  generally  been  done,  by  supposing 
that  two,  three  or  more  totally  different  bodies  were  used,  but  rather 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  that  small  percentage  of  cobalt  blue  in 
the  body  of  the  ware  or  in  the  glaze,  which  was  used,  no  doubt,  to 
counteract  the  greenish  tint  occasioned  by  the  soap-stone.  The 
presence  of  this  dosage  of  cobalt  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Eccles 


Continued  from  page  2j.] 

The  Glaze. 

Take  Double  Flint  Glass 
White  Lead  ... 

Foreign  China 
Tin  Ashes  ... 

Potash 

Smalt 


1 12  lbs 
35  „ 

2  5  >> 
4  „ 
4  „ 

1 

2 


Instead  of  1  in  Ash,  the  following  mixture  may  be 
used  in  the  same  proportion  : — 


Tin  Ash 

'J 

‘  *  O 

lbs 

Red  Lead  ... 

...  2 

jj 

Flint  Glass  ... 

0 

Potash 

...  2 

j  > 

Lynn  Sand  ... 

...  2 

V 

Melt  together  in  a  crucible. 


“Process  of  making  Porcelain  Ware, 
body  : — 


without  Soapy  Lock  or  Glass,  in  imitation  of  Nanquin,  being  an  opaque 


First  Fritt. 

Take  Sand  ...  ...  ...  ...  4  lbs. 

Calcined  Flint  ...  ...  4  „ 

Salt  of  Kelp  ...  ...  ...  1 

Calcine  all  together. 


The  Body . 

Take  Second  Fritt  ...  ...  3  lbs. 

Barnstaple  Clay  ...  ...  1  , 

Mix,  grind  and  levigate. 


Second  Fritt. 

Take  First  Fritt  ...  ...  ...  4  lbs. 

Bone  Ashes  ...  ...  ...  4 

Smalt .  4  ozs. 

Calcine  again  into  Fritt. 


Glaze. 

Take  Flint  Glass  ... 

Crown  Glass 
Foreign  China 
White  Lead  ... 

Borax  ... 

Mix,  levigate  and  dip.” 


32  ozs. 


14  „ 

16  „ 
1 


(1)  It  is  still  a  common  usage  to  speak  of  Chinese  porcelain,  more  particularly  the  “blue  and  white ”  variety, 
as  “Old  Nankin,”  a  name  which  derives  from  the  place  of  export,  and  not  from  the  name  of  the  manufactory, 
which  was  Ching-te-chen.  In  the  same  way  the  Japanese  porcelain  made  at  Arita  is  called  “  Old  Imari  ”  from 
the  seaport  of  that  name. 


PLATE  IX 


Tea  Jar,  Cider  Mug  and  Milk  Jug,  with  “Scale-Blue”  Ground  and  Birds  A*.  Fairbank  Collection 


in  a  series  of  interesting  experiments,  and  is  indeed  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye  if  one  compares  a  specimen  of  greenish  or  yellowish  tinge 
with  those  of  decidedly  white  body.  The  use  of  a  pinch  of  cobalt  to 
whiten (,)  a  glaze  containing  lead  (which  in  itself  imparts  a  yellowish 
tinge)  was  common  alike  in  old  earthenwares  and  porcelains,  particularly 
where  the  decoration  was  to  be  in  underglaze  blue,  and  the  marked 
blueish  tone,  sometimes  observable  in  Worcester  and  other  glazes,  is  due 
to  an  overdose  of  this  cobalt. 

Assuming  that  Holdship’s  recipes  were  based  on  his  Worcester 
experiences,  which  scarcely  admits  of  doubt,  two  other  ingredients  of 
the  Worcester  glaze  were  pulverised  foreign  china  and  tin  ashes.  The 
latter  were  a  well-known  feature  of  the  glaze  of  the  French  porcelain 
made  at  Chantilly,  which  is  remarkably  white  and  opaque1  (2)  ;  but  its 
use  at  Worcester  must  have  been  much  more  restricted,  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Chantilly  glaze  were  not  reproduced  there  to  any 
great  extent. 

The  Worcester  glaze,  however,  has  many  characteristic  features. 
It  is  soft  and  glossy,  without  that  noticeable  “  fatness  ”  which  is  common 
to  many  of  the  soft  porcelains.  It  is  not  quite  so  melting  as  the  early 
Derby  glaze  nor  so  glassy  as  that  of  Chelsea.  It  is  even  slightly 
impure  and  blotchy  at  times,  especially  in  the  under  parts  and  insides 
of  the  pieces.  But  it  is  always  regular,  smooth  and  perfectly  con¬ 
trolled.  The  Chelsea  glaze  often  ran  down  in  the  firing,  and  formed 
in  glassy  drops  around  the  foot-rim,  which  had  consequently  to  be 
ground  smooth,  exposing  the  sandy  texture  of  the  ware.  This  does  not 
occur  on  Worcester  porcelain  ;  indeed,  the  glaze  has,  if  anything,  a 
tendency  to  attenuate  and  shrink  away  at  the  rims,  and  grinding  of 
the  base  is  so  unusual  that  its  presence  is  enough  to  arouse  suspicion 
of  subsequent  tampering  with  the  ware. 

The  shrinkage  of  the  glaze  at  the  junction  of  the  base  and 
foot-rim,  and  the  dryness  of  unexposed  parts,  such  as  the  flange  and 
stop-ridge  of  vase  and  teapot  covers,  are  so  common  on  old  Worcester 


(1)  The  process  is  called  “blueing.” 

(2)  The  opaque  or  white  enamel  of  old  Delft  and  Majolica  is  largely  composed  of  “tin  ashes.’ 
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that  they  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  infallible  signs  of  Worcester 
origin,  and,  conversely,  the  absence  of  these  features  is  often  taken  as 
proof  positive  that  the  attribution  of  such  a  piece  to  Worcester  is 
incorrect.  Though  true  in  the  main  these  and  similar  mechanical  rules 
are  honoured  by  so  many  exceptions  that  it  is  quite  unsafe  to  apply 
them  rigidly,  and  I  have  seen  so  many  undoubted  Worcester  covers 
and  foot-rims  without  a  “dry”  spot  on  them  that  the  temptation  to  class 
them  on  that  account  as  Lowestoft,  Bow  or  what  not,  is  no  longer 
irresistible.  There  is,  however,  a  feature  of  the  Worcester  glaze  which 
I  believe  is  constant  and  unvarying,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  crazing, 
i.e.y  splitting  up  into  a  network  of  minute  cracks,  which  was  liable  to 
develop  on  so  much  of  our  old  porcelain  and  pottery  from  exposure  to 
heat  or  merely  from  lapse  of  time.  This  defect,  leading  as  it  does  to 
the  absorption  of  greasy  and  discolouring  matter,  has  changed  the  white 
surface  of  many  a  Chelsea  specimen  to  a  dingy  brown  or  buff.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  absence  of  this  defect  from  the  glaze,  added 
to  the  undoubted  strength  and  durability (l)  of  the  body,  gave  the  old 
Worcester  porcelain  that  superior  fitness  for  general  use  to  which  the 
factory  owes  its  survival. 

Another  conspicuous  virtue  of  the  ware  was  neatness — neatness  of 
form  and  neatness  of  finish  so  marked  that  by  these  two  tests  alone 
old  Worcester  can  be  distinguished  from  other  English  porcelains. 
The  forms  were,  as  a  rule,  simple  and  unpretending,  but  almost 
always  trim  and  well-proportioned.  Place  a  Worcester  teapot  beside  a 


(i)  See  Handmaid  to  the  Arts,  Vol.  II.,  Part  IV. — “A  manufactory  at  Worcester  has  lately  produced,  even 
at  very  cheap  prices,  pieces  that  not  only  work  very  light,  but  which  have  great  tenacity,  and  bear  hot  water 
without  more  hazard  than  the  true  China  ware.”  This  was  written  in  1764,  probably  by  P.  Dossie. 

Binns  (p.  105)  quotes  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Annual  Register  of  1763  (pp.  103-5)  to  much  the 
same  effect.  After  commenting  on  the  various  European  porcelains — 

“  We  have,  indeed,  here  many  other  manufactures  of  porcelain  which  are  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  any 
that  is  imported,  but,  except  the  Worcester,  they  all  wear  brown,  and  are  subject  to  crack,  especially  the  glazing, 
by  boiling  water. 

“  The  Worcester  has  a  good  body,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Eastern  China ;  it  is  equally  tough,  and  never 
scales  off,  but  this  is  confined  comparatively  to  few  articles.  The  tea-table,  indeed,  is  completely  furnished,  and 
some  of  it  is  so  well  enamelled  as  to  resemble  the  finest  foreign  china,  so  that  costly  sets  which  are  broken  it 
makes  up  without  a  palpable  difference.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  this  manufacture  has  not  found  its  way  to  the 
dining-table  except  perhaps  in  sauce  boats,  toys  for  pickles,  and  hors  cCccuvres ;  but  by  communicating  this  defect 
to  the  public,  some  remedy  may  probably  be  found  for  it. 

“  Perhaps  the  Society  for  Encouraging  Arts  and  Manufactures  may  think  it  an  interesting  object  of  their 
attention  ...” 


PLATE  X 


Cream-Tureen  with  Stand  and  Spoon:  Scale-Blue  Ground  L.  of  Stand  95  inches 


Drane  Collection 
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Bow  specimen  of  the  same  style — Plate  XLIII  supplies  an  instance — and 
compare  the  fine  proportions  of  the  one  with  the  relative  clumsiness  of 
the  other.  The  difference  “  leaps  to  the  eye  ”  and  needs  no  explanation. 
Not  less  striking  is  the  care  which  the  Worcester  potter  bestowed  on 
the  finish  of  his  wares.  This  is  seen  at  best  in  the  simple  rounded 
forms  thrown  on  the  wheel,  such  as  the  small  handleless  cups  or  bell¬ 
shaped  mugs.  You  may  have  seen  the  connoisseur  pick  up  one  of 
these  and  caressingly  pass  the  sides  and  rim  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger.  He  feels  the  perfect  graduation  of  the  thin  porcelain  walls 
and  the  sharpness  of  the  slightly  everted  rim.  He  then  turns  the 
piece  over  and  notes  the  precision  of  the  foot-rim  with  its  sharp-cut 
sides,  not  wedge-shaped,  as  is  usual  with  Bow  and  Lowestoft,  but  deep 
and  straight.  I  have  known  men  say  that  they  could  recognise  old 
Worcester  with  their  eyes  shut  by  the  feel  of  the  glaze,  but  I  believe 
it  would  be  more  possible  to  do  so  by  feeling  the  finish  of  the  ware. 

To  sum  up  the  points  of  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  Wall 
period.  The  body  will  be  clean,  white,  close-grained  and  well  vitrified, 
without  the  sandy  texture  of  Bow  and  Chelsea  ;  and  it  will,  as  a  rule, 
impart  a  greenish  tinge  to  transmitted  light.  The  glaze,  though  not 
luxuriously  rich,  will  be  smooth  and  even  and  never  crazed,  its  colour 
varying  from  creamy  white  to  bluish  white  according  to  the  amount  of 
“  blueing  ”  (see  p.  25)  which  it  has  received.  There  will  probably  be 
a  dryness  (or  absence  of  glaze)  round  the  join  of  the  base  and  footrim 
underneath,  and  a  lead-pencil  passed  lightly  round  this  part  will  make 
a  clear  mark.  The  form  will  be  simple  and  well-balanced,  the  potting 
precise  and  neatly  finished  ;  and  the  whole  will  have  a  certain  cachet 
not  easily  defined,  but  which  the  collector  quickly  learns  to  recognise 
as  unmistakably  Worcester. 

There  is  no  hint  of  any  serious  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
Worcester  porcelain  until  Martin  Barr  became  associated  in  the 
management  in  1793.  Barr  seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
ware,  and  set  to  work  to  experiment  for  an  improved  body.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  an  incised  B  was  used  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
factory  marks,  and  it  has  been  very  naturally  assumed  that  this  is  Barr’s 
initial  and  indicates  the  use  of  one  of  his  new  compositions. 


The  appearance  of  the  porcelain  at  this  time  reflects  the  changes 
which,  whatever  their  nature,  aimed  no  doubt  at  reducing  the  cost  of 
manufacture  ;  for  it  loses  much  of  its  soft  greenish  tinge,  and  becomes 
whiter,  harder  and  more  opaque,  with  a  cold,  glittering  glaze.  It  is 
certain  that  soap-rock  continued  to  be  used  as  late  as  the  Flight,  Barr 
and  Barr  period,  for  Mr.  Eccles’  analysis  discloses  nine  per  cent,  of 
magnesia  in  a  marked  specimen  of  this  time.  Mr.  Binns  states  that 
among  Barr's  improved  bodies  was  one  which  was  ultimately  known  as 
the  “  Nantgarw  body.”  The  name  suggests  some  connection  with 
Billingsley,  the  founder  of  the  Nantgarw  works  ;  but  as  these  were 
hardly  established  before  Martin  Barr’s  death  in  1813,  the  term  must 
have  been  subsequently  invented  to  indicate  some  general  resemblance 
between  the  two  wares. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  recall  that  William  Billingsley,  the 
wandering  potter,  whose  undoubtedly  pathetic  story  has  been  surrounded 
by  much  fictitious  romance,  and  whose  talents  as  a  Bower  painter  have 
been  correspondingly  exaggerated,  worked  for  a  time  at  Worcester. 
His  son-in-law,  Samuel  Walker,  who  joined  his  venture  at  Nantgarw, 
erected  reverberating  kilns  at  both  the  Worcester  factories  to  replace 
the  old-fashioned  box-kilns  in  which  the  enamels  had  been  previously 
Bred  ;  but  we  know  little  of  Billingsley’s  work  there,  except  that  he 
was  engaged  at  very  low  wages,  and  presumably  as  a  painter.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  he  did  his  best  to  persuade  Barr  to  adopt  his 
beloved  porcelain  recipe,  on  which  he  so  often  staked  his  fortunes  with 
small  prospect  of  success.  His  stay  at  Worcester  lasted  from  1808— 18 11 
(not,  as  Binns  implies,  till  1813),  and  he  seems  to  have  left  without 
completing  his  engagement. 

Billingsley  had  gained  a  reputation  as  a  flower  painter  at  Derby, 
where  he  was  apprenticed  in  1774,  and  no  doubt  he  evolved  there 

his  recipe  tor  a  soft,  glassy  porcelain  of  the  type  which  was  then 

being  everywhere  abandoned  owing  to  its  impractical  nature.  Leaving 
Derby  in  1796  he  started  the  Pinxton  factory  with  the  help  of  a 
Mr.  Coke,  but,  being  unsuccessful,  he  moved  to  Mansfleld  in  1801. 
Next  year  he  seems  to  have  started  his  manufacture  again  at  Torksey, 

which  he  left  shortly  afterwards  under  the  alias  “  Beeley.”  He  is 
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said  to  have  gone  to  Wirksworth,  but  his  movements  are  obscure 
until  he  arrived  at  Worcester.  The  porcelain  which  he  made  inter¬ 
mittently  at  Nantgarw  and  Swansea,  between  the  years  18 11-1819, 
was  soft,  pure  and  very  translucent.  Its  beauty  was  beyond  dis¬ 

pute,  but  it  was  unmanageable  and  costly,  and,  like  Helen  oi  Troy, 
“  where’er  it  went  it  brought  calamity.”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Billingsley’s  devotion  to  this  unpractical  composition  wrecked  the 
successful  career  which  his  skill  as  a  flower  painter  might  have  assured 
for  him. 

Whether  Barr’s  “  Nantgarw  body  ”  was  in  any  way  due  to 

Billingsley’s  inspiration  we  are  nowhere  informed  ;  the  only  reasons  for 
such  a  conclusion  are  the  name  and  the  fact  that  it  was  a  failure. 
But  Binns’  suggestion  that  Billingsley  stole  Barr’s  ideas  and  absconded 
with  them  to  Nantgarw  is  clearly  preposterous/0 

But  the  permanent  change  which  came  over  the  Worcester 
porcelain  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whether  directly 
effected  by  Barr  or  not,  was  no  doubt  indirectly  caused  by  the 

important  developments  which  were  taking  place  in  Staffordshire.  These 
were  nothing  short  of  a  ceramic  revolution,  which  shifted  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  porcelain  industry  to  the  Pottery  District  and  permanently 
fixed  it  there.  The  principal  feature  of  the  old  soit-paste  porcelains- 
the  glassy  frit — was  definitely  abandoned,  and  a  new  formula  was 


(1)  Binns,  op.  cit.,  p.  194. 

“Billingsley,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  conducted  the  porcelain  manufactory  of  Mr.  Coke,  at  Pinxton,  in 
Derbyshire,  and  also  a  manufactory  on  his  own  account  at  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was  at  the  time  ol 
his  employment  in  the  Worcester  works  frequently  consulted  by  Barr.  By  this  means  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  the  above-mentioned  body,  and  believing  it  capable  of  further  advancement,  he  absconded 
with  his  son-in-law  Walker,  and  at  Nantgarw,  in  Glamorganshire,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of  Cardiff, 
attempted  improvements,  which  at  that  time  he  was  unable  to  effect.” 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  proprietor  of  the  Swansea  works,  on  June  5th, 
1849,  throws  some  light  on  Billingsley’s  work  at  Worcester  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  prove  that  Mr.  Binns 
suggestions  were  ill-founded  : — 

“  While  engaged  in  some  experiments  for  strengthening  the  body  so  that  the  articles  might  retain  their 
shape  in  the  kiln,  and  for  removing  the  liability  to  craze  and  shiver,  I  was  astonished  by  receiving  a  notice 
from  Flight  and  Barr,  of  Worcester,  that  the  persons  who  called  themselves  V  alker  and  Beeley  had  clandestinely 
left  their  service,  and  warning  me  not  to  employ  them.  Flight  and  Barr,  in  the  most  gentlemanly  way,  at  the 
same  time  convinced  me  that  this  granulated  body  would  never  be  of  any  use,  and  as  it  was  not  worth  their 
while  to  prosecute  them,  the  runaways  went  back  for  a  few  months  to  Nantgarrow.  Beeley,  under  the  name 
of  Billingsley,  though  he  had  another  alias,  was  well  known  in  the  British  china  manufacture  to  be  a  first-rate 
modeller  of  flowers,  and  Walker,  whose  other  name  I  forget,  had  married  his  daughter,  and  was  employed  at 
Flight  and  Barr’s  mixing  rooms.”  See  W.  Turner’s  Ceramics  of  Swansea  and  Nantgarw ,  p.  25.  Walkers  other 
name  is  proved  in  the  same  work  to  have  been  Samuel  and  not  George,  as  it  is  often  incorrectly  given. 
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established  by  the  younger  Josiah  Spode,  which  has  remained  ever  since 
as  the  basis  of  modern  English  porcelain. (l) 

The  practical  advantages  of  the  new  body,  which  was  composed  of 
bone-ash,  china-stone  and  china-clay,  combining  the  strength  and 
tenacity  of  hard-paste  porcelain  with  some  of  the  softness  and  fusibility 
of  the  old  soft-paste,  were  so  great  that  all  factories  had  to  come  into 
line  sooner  or  later  with  the  Staffordshire  manufacturers.  Artistically 
the  new  ware  was  a  retrograde  step  ;  the  cold,  white  surface  was  not 
comparable  as  a  ground  for  enamel  painting  with  the  warm,  creamy 
tints  of  the  older  wares,  but  in  view  of  the  stress  of  competition  the 
artistic  loss  had  to  be  “  cut  ”  and  a  commercially  profitable  porcelain 
adopted. 

There  have  been,  of  course,  many  new  bodies  in  use  at  Worcester 
as  elsewhere  in  recent  times — Parian,  ivory  and  the  rest ;  but  as  the 
interest  of  the  collector  is  at  present  focussed  on  the  earlier  wares 
we  shall  reserve  the  modern  developments  for  a  later  chapter. 


(i)  The  new  Staffordshire  body  consisted  of  bone-ash,  china-stone  and  china  clay;  and  the  glaze  of  china-stone 
and  china-clay  with  boracic  acid,  alkalies  and  lead  oxide. 


PLATE  XI 


1  and  2.  Heart-shaped  Dish  and  Vase  with  “Apple-Green”  Grounds 
3.  Vase  with  Pierced  Shoulders  and  Blue  Ground 


Chapter  V 


THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  WARE 

WE  had  occasion  in  the  first  chapter  to  emphasise  the  exotie 
nature  of  the  early  English  porcelains.  This  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  their  painted  decoration.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  a  wholly  original  style  of  ornament  was  almost 
unknown  among  them,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  a  more  or  less 
tasteful  adaptation  of  foreign  designs. 

No  better  example  of  our  methods  of  adaptation  could  be  found 
than  the  now  hackneyed  “  willow  pattern  ”  or  the  almost  equally  trite 
“  Brosely  blue  dragon,'1  the  former  a  free  rendering  of  a  Chinese 
landscape,  and  the  latter  a  burlesque  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  monster : 
the  very  borders  which  usually  surround  these  patterns  are  a  blend  of 
familiar  Chinese  diapers  and  scroll  work.  In  the  same  way  the  small 
bouquets  and  scattered  flowers  are  the  “  Teutschen  Blumen  ”  of 
Meissen:  the  gorgeous  “exotic  birds”  of  Chelsea  and  Worcester  are 
the  “  Fantasie  Vogel  ”  evolved  at  the  same  factory  from  a  semi¬ 
oriental  inspiration  ;  and  the  groups  of  fruit  and  insects  derive  from 
the  same  Saxon  source.  The  “  partridge  pattern,”  “  fan  pattern  ”  and 
a  host  of  others  hail  from  japan.  The  radiating  trellis  with  pendant 
green  festoons  is  of  Sevres  origin,  and  so  are  the  ribbon  patterns  and 
a  score  of  others.  The  coloured  grounds— deep  blue,  apple  green, 
yellow,  claret,  turquoise— are  frank  attempts  to  rival  similar  rich 
backgrounds  on  old  Meissen  and  Sevres,  just  as  the  “  powder  blue 
aspires  in  vain  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  Chinese  original.  So,  too,  the 

panels  which  break  up  these  gorgeous  fields  are  filled  with  flowers, 
birds,  insects,  landscapes  and  figure-subjects  almost  all  of  which  have 
continental  or  oriental  prototypes  :  while  they  are  framed  with  richly 
chased  gilding  learned  from  the  skilful  doreurs  of  Sevres. 


Most  collectors  of  old  Worcester  have  picked  up  a  few  stray 

specimens  of  foreign  make  which  seem  to  claim  close  relationship  with 
the  denizens  of  their  own  cabinets  ;  and  one  collector  at  least, 

Mr.  Drane  of  Cardiff,  has  carried  out  this  system  in  ex  ten  so,  proving 
that,  with  time  and  trouble,  a  foreign  original  can  be  found  to  pair 
with  almost  every  Worcester  pattern.  In  some  cases  more  than  one 
original  is  needed  to  complete  the  story  ;  for  the  Worcester  potters 
were  eclectic  and  far  from  purists.  They  did  not  object  to  enshrining 
old  japan  patterns  in  scale-blue  grounds  or  setting  panels  of  pink 
Chinese  landscape  in  a  held  of  Meissen  yellow  edged  with  borders  in 
Japanese  taste. 

Again  it  is  obvious  at  times  that  the  designs  are  not  taken  at 

first  hand  from  the  original  models.  The  japan  patterns  have  been 

copied  from  Meissen  versions  :  the  Meissen  fruit  and  flowers  have 
ripened  at  Chelsea  :  and  the  quaint  Chinese  figure  holding  a  bird  aloft 
was  first  naturalised  at  Bow. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  tracking  of  the  Worcester 
designs  and  pursuing  them  to  their  ultimate  source  is  a  fascinating  task 
for  the  collector  who  is  something  more  than  a  dilettante.  It  is, 
besides,  a  sure  way  of  enlarging  one’s  horizon  and  of  gaining  that  wider 
knowledge  of  porcelain  in  general  without  which  the  collector  specialist 
is  but  a  one-eyed  creature.  Indeed,  this  engaging  pursuit  requires  a 
good  general  ceramic  education  if  we  are  to  avoid  mistaking  the  halfway 
house  for  the  goal,  or  of  discovering  an  oriental  origin  for  a  design 
which  China  herself  borrowed  from  Europe.  The  latter  error  is  far  more 
possible  than  will  be  supposed  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
reflex  action  of  European  wares  on  Chinese  porcelain,  which  is,  indeed, 
not  many  degrees  less  marked  that  the  converse  influence  of  the  East 
upon  European  china.  The  most  obvious  instance  is  the  vast  quantity 
of  Chinese  porcelain  made  in  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  Western 
markets,  which  was  decorated  in  European  taste  and  according  to 
European  designs. 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  considering  the  complex  interchange 
of  designs  among  all  the  foreign  factories  of  the  time,  we  need  not  be 
hypercritical  about  the  absence  of  originality  on  Worcester  porcelain. 


On  the  contrary,  if  they  adopted  certain  forms  of  decoration,  as  they 
certainly  did,  and  rang  all  the  possible  changes  on  them,  conven¬ 
tionalising  and  blending  them  till  their  adventitious  nature  was  almost 
lost  to  view,  it  was  no  small  achievement  in  those  days.  The 
Worcester  factory  had  no  local  school  of  potters  or  painters  to  draw 
on  ;  their  men  had  to  be  either  made  or  imported,  and  it  they  came 
from  Chelsea,  Bow,  or  even  Meissen  and  Sevres,  as  is  almost  certain, 
what  more  natural  than  that  foreign  influences  should  be  apparent  in 
their  handiwork  ? 

As  we  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  susceptibility  of  the 
Worcester  decorators  to  foreign  influences,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
the  conditions  which  obtained  in  the  foreign  factories  themselves  The 
phases  through  which  porcelain  decoration  passed  in  the  eighteenth 
century  are  best  studied  in  the  history  of  Meissen,  with  its  unbroken 
traditions  of  two  hundred  years. 

The  vast  collections  of  oriental  porcelain  formed  by  Augustus  the 
Strong  at  Dresden  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  still  to 
be  seen  there  in  the  Johanneum,  furnished  models  for  two  well-deflned 
groups — the  blue  and  white  in  Chinese  taste  and  the  simple  enamelled 
designs  in  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  a  little  gilding  in  the  style  of 
that  old  Japanese  porcelain  which  has  immortalised  the  name  of  the 
potter  Kakiemon.  The  old  Japanese  patterns  were  universal  favouiites, 
and  will  be  found  on  nearly  all  the  early  European  porcelains.  1  he 
best  known  of  them  is  the  quail  or  partridge  pattern  [see  Plate  XXX),  of 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  a  series  representing  Meissen, 
St.  Cloud,  Chantilly,  Mennecy,  Bow,  Chelsea  and  Worcester.  The 
later  and  more  crowded  Japanese  designs,  made  in  the  same  distiict  of 
Arita,  but  most  commonly  called  u  old  Imari,  though  freely  adopted 
at  Worcester,  were  less  imitated  at  Meissen.  But  the  true  Meissen  style 
was  a  creation  of  its  own,  developed  under  the  prevailing  influences 
first  of  the  barocque  and  then  of  the  rococo  tastes.  Elaborate  scroll 
and  strap  work  designs,  often  peopled  with  tiny  figures  of  semi¬ 
oriental  aspect  in  red,  black  or  gold,  were  followed  by  landscape  views 
and  figure  subjects  after  the  French  and  Dutch  painters.  Scattered 
flowers  and  bouquets  were  early  introduced,  at  one  time  naturalistic 


and  stiff,  at  another  conventionalised  and  pretty  ;  fruit,  birds  and  insects 
supplemented  the  flowers,  ending  in  the  specialisation  of  the  bird 
designs.  Like  the  flowers  the  birds  were  rendered  at  one  period  in 
natural  form  as  though  copied  from  a  natural  history  book,  and  the  results 
were  stiff,  wooden  and  wholly  unpleasing ;  but  these  were  soon  replaced  by 
fanciful  drawings  of  tropical  birds  with  gorgeous  plumage,  remotely  akin 
to  the  golden  pheasant— joyous  creatures  instinct  with  life  and  movement, 
which  are  among  the  happiest  motives  of  porcelain  decoration. 

The  light  and  unsubstantial  nature  of  the  material  lent  itself  to 
the  exuberance  of  the  Rococo  forms.  The  simple  and  sober  Chinese 
shapes  burgeoned  with  all  manner  of  extravagances :  shell-shaped  scrolls, 
frills,  featherwork,  and  encrusted  flowers,  moulded  or  applied  in  full 
relief,  burst  out  on  every  side  till  the  fundamental  form  was  lost  in  a 
riot  of  ornament.  The  next  phase  was  the  rage  for  richly  coloured 
backgrounds,  diapers  and  mosaic  borders,  and  panels  elaborately  painted 
in  the  style  of  the  miniaturists.  In  this  Meissen  was  eclipsed  by 
Sevres,  the  softer  glaze  of  the  latter  lending  a  peculiar  richness  to 
the  ground  colours  which  was  denied  to  the  more  refractory  materials 
of  the  Meissen  hard-paste  porcelain.  Bleu  de  roi  (diapered  with  gold 
net,  trellis  and  ceil  de  perdrix  patterns),  rose  Pompadour ,  apple-green, 
yellow  and  turquoise  conspired  to  make  the  pate-tendre  of  Sevres 
rich  to  satiety.  If  ocular  demonstration  is  required  let  the  reader  go 
to  Hertford  House,  and  see  for  himself  the  incomparable  collection  of 
old  Sevres  there  exhibited. 

Whatever  the  purist  may  think  of  the  rococo  period,  in  which 
“  form  was  nothing  and  taste  everything,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  brightest  phase  in  the  history  of  European  porcelain.  Careless, 
gay  and  extravagant,  it  reflected  perfectly  the  irresponsible  spirit  of 
the  age  of  Boucher  and  Fragonard — an  age  of  gallants  and  coquettes, 
of  pretty  costumes  and  picturesque  poses.  The  porcelain  decoration  had, 
moreover,  the  merit  of  fitness  to  the  material,  pert  and  joyous  as  it  was 
with  no  subtle  depth  of  meaning  and  no  mission  but  to  please.  And 
that  is  why  the  ornamentists  of  after  times  have  ever  and  again  harked 
back  to  the  style  of  this  period  and  copied  its  designs,  though  they 
have  too  often  failed  to  catch  the  dainty  spirit  of  their  models. 


PLATE  XII 


Rococo  Vase  H.  16  INCHES  Frank  Lloyd  Collection 
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During  the  last  three  decades  oi  the  eighteenth  century  a  reaction 
took  place  in  favour  of  the  more  sober  pseudo-classic  forms,  which 
were  but  ill  suited  to  the  brightly  glazed  material.  The  decoration, 
too,  became  heavy  and  formal.  Vases  oi  classic  form  with  rams-head 
handles  and  heavy  festoons  in  relief ;  painted  medallions  with  busts  of 
Roman  emperors  in  grisaille;  allegorical  subjects  and  an  exaggerated 
use  of  landscape  reflected  the  prevailing  taste.  On  this  followed  the 
overloaded  Empire  style  with  its  excessive  display  of  gilding  and  its 
ambitious  pictorial  decoration,  which  was  fain  to  make  the  porcelain 
surface  vie  with  the  painter’s  canvas.  After  this  came  that  desolate 
period  following  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  which  the  poverty  oi  the 
nations  was  reflected  in  their  arts  ;  and  the  porcelain  painter  seems  to 
have  been  bankrupt  of  ideas  and  taste  and  to  have  sunk  into  a  spiritless 
imitation  oi  long  dead  fashions. 

But  beiore  we  reach  the  monstrosities  of  the  ea 
let  us  turn  back  to  the  consideration  of  our  early  Worcester. 

Though  the  iactory  came  into  existence  when  the  Rococo  was  at 
its  height,  the  influence  of  this  style  is  conspicuously  absent  irom  the 
Worcester  forms  at  any  rate.  Elaborate  scroll  handles,  frills,  shells  and 
rockwork  are  quite  exceptional.  Even  in  such  unusual  specimens  as 
Plate  XII  the  sober  outlines  of  the  hexagon  shape  triumph  over  the 
momentary  outbreak  of  rococo  mouldings.  As  a  rule  the  Worcester 
vases  are  of  simple  ovoid,  hexagon,  beaker  and  bottle  shape — all  of 
oriental  derivation— while  the  table  wares  rarely  diverge  from  the  straight¬ 
forward  wheel-made  shapes,  except  to  take  a  simple  fluting  or  reeding, 
or  a  basket  or  leaf  pattern  from  the  mould.  Indeed,  the  flower-shaped 
knobs,  familiar  on  teapot  covers,  rustic  handles  and  occasional  incrusted 
flowers  are  the  only  marked  concessions  to  the  rococo  taste.  1  be 
painted  ornament  at  first  shows  a  strong  preference  for  oriental  models, 
though  very  soon  the  Meissen  and  Sevres  influences  became  prominent. 
But  the  various  decorative  types  will  be  treated  in  separate  chapters, 
and  for  the  moment  we  need  do  no  more  than  enumerate  them. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  decoration  which  Worcester  made  practically 
her  own  :  (i)  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  old  Japanese  floral  designs, 
with  or  without  a  strange  bird  and  monster,  in  which  the  Chinese 
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f£ng-huang  and  dragon  are  barely  recognisable  ;  (2)  the  dark  scale-blue 
ground,  with  panels  ot  birds,  dowers  or  insects  j  and  (3)  transfer- 
printing,  one  of  the  very  few  contributions  of  the  English  potter  to 
the  art  of  porcelain  decoration. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  two  classes  of  porcelain  common 
elsewhere,  but  little  affected  at  Worcester,  viz.,  pure  white  ware 
(whether  glazed  or  in  biscuit)  and  statuettes.  The  absence  of  the  pure 
white,  such  as  issued  from  the  Meissen,  Mennecy,  Sevres,  Chelsea  and 
Bow  factories,  is  no  doubt  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  greenish 
and  not  wholly  pure  Worcester  glaze  was  unsuitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  total  absence  of  biscuit  and  the  rarity  of  glazed  statuettes  were 
probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  technical  peculiarities  ot  the  ware. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Worcester  body  was  wanting  in  the 
necessarv  plastic  qualities,  and  this  would  go  far  to  explain  at  the  same 
time  the  absence  of  the  more  extravagant  rococo  forms  which  we 
have  mentioned  above.  It  is  a  matter  of  observation,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  Worcester  porcelain  was  liable  to  collapse  in  the  firing  if  pressed 
into  any  difficult  shape.  W ltness  the  distortion  which  so  often  mars  the 
favourite  hexagon  vases — a  defect  which  did  not  prevent  the  Company 
from  covering  them  with  their  richest  decorations  and  offering  them  for 
sale,  thus  publicly  confessing  the  weakness  of  the  ware. 

With  regard  to  the  post-rococo  styles  of  decoration,  the  pseudo- 
classical,  Empire  and  early  nineteenth  century  types,  they  each  in  turn 
left  their  mark  at  Worcester,  but  as  they  were  scarcely  felt  before  the 
time  of  Flight,  we  shall  leave  them  for  the  present  and  concentrate 
our  attention  011  the  delightful  productions  of  the  “  Wall  period  the 
“  Old  Worcester”  porcelain  par  excellence. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  I  to  XIII 

FRONTISPIECE. — Hexagonal  vase  and  cover,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  Japanese  flowers  with  dragon  and 
birds  ;  pale  blue  diapered  borders  ;  mosaic  patterns  on  the  shoulders.  About  1770. 

H.  1 1 A  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

PLATE  I— Fig.  i  —  Heart-shaped  dish,  finely  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  scale-blue  border  with  panels  of 
birds  and  insects;  large  birds  and  vase  in  a  garden  in  the  centre.  About  1770.  Mark,  a 
fretted  square. 

L.  1 1  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Formerly  in  the  Cockbourne  Collection. 

Fig.  2 . _ Covered  tureen  and  stand,  with  encrusted  flowers  at  the  attachments  of  the  handles ;  painted  in 

colours  with  rich  gilding;  deep  blue  ground  with  floral  patterns  gilt  and  chased  ;  panels  of  delicate 
flowers.  About  1770. 

D.  of  stand,  8  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Formerly  in  the  Trapnell  Collection. 

PLATE  II. — Fig.  i. — Plate  with  shaped  edge;  finely  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  scale-blue  border 
with  richly  gilt  and  chased  floral  designs  and  shaped  panels  with  birds  ;  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in 
the  centre.  1770-75.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

D  9  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

From  the  service  incorrectly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

FiG.  2.— Cyder  tankard,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  apple-green  ground  and  shaped  panels  with  birds. 
About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H  6  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Butter  dish  with  cover  and  stand,  and  two  upright  handles  ;  deep  blue  ground,  richly  gilt  ,  panels 
with  birds  well  painted  in  colours.  About  177°-  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

D.  of  stand,  6  j-  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

From  the  Marchioness  of  Ely's  Service. 


PLATE  III. — Dish  with  scalloped  sides,  painted  in  colours  with  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  centre  ;  on  the  sides 
floral  sprays  and  shaped  border  of  turquoise  blue  with  floral  ornament  in  chased  gilding. 
About  1770. 

L.  12 1  inches.  /•  Cocks  hut  Collection. 

PLATE  IV. — Portrait  in  oils  of  Dr.  Wall  as  a  young  man,  said  to  have  been  painted  by  himself. 

Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 


PLATE  V. _ Fig.  i. — Bowl  with  streaky  blue  ground  diapered  with  gold  network  ;  shaped  panels  with  figure 

subjects  painted  in  colours  ;  similar  painting  inside.  About  1760. 

D.  10  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Cf.  jug  with  mask  in  the  Schreiber  Collection  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  No.  787,  with 
similar  blue  ground  and  hunting  scene. 

Fig.  2. — Picture  representing  David  and  Abishag,  painted  by  Dr.  Wall.  .  . 

r  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 


PLATE  VI.— Octagonal  dish  with  scale-blue  ground,  delicately  gilt,  and  shaped  panels  beautifully  painted  in 
colours,  with  festoons  and  bouquets  of  flowers.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

L.  15  inches;  B.  nj  inches.  W.  T  Berners  Collection. 

Formerly  in  R.  Fairbank  Collection. 

PLATE  VII—  Set  of  three  octagonal  vases,  a  covered  oviform  vase  and  two  beakers;  painted  m  colours  with 
gilding  ;  sunk  panels  with  “  Old  Japan”  flowers  with  dragon,  birds  and  scaled  shrub,  behind  which 
is  a  wheat-sheaf;  the  panels  are  bordered  with  orange-red  diapered  with  gold;  formal  borders. 

About  1770.  . 

TT  /  c  ,  ,  \  1  •  ,  „  Dvson  Perrins  Collection. 

H.  (of  central  vase)  21A  inches. 

“  Fine  old  wheat-sheaf  pattern  ”  is  mentioned  in  the  1769  catalogue. 


PLATE  VIII. — Fig.  i. — Centrepiece  made  of  sweet-meat  trays  of  shell  form,  mounted  in  rockwork  and  marine 
shells ;  painted  in  colours ;  the  trays  are  edged  with  dark  blue  and  gilding,  and  decorated  with 
festoons  of  flowers.  About  1770. 

FI.  10?-  inches  Dubourg  ( late  Nightingale )  Collection. 

Cf  Catalogue  of  the  1769  sale — “A  curious  stand  for  the  centre  of  a  desert,  decorated  with 
shells,  etc.,  \l.  35'.” 

Fig.  2. — Vase  and  cover  with  pierced  shoulders  and  three  floral  festoons  in  applied  relief,  tied  with  ribbons ; 

slight  gilding,  and  painted  floral  ornament  in  dry  blue  enamel;  knob  on  cover  in  the  form  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  About  1770. 

H.  i6.t  inches.  Dubourg  {late  Nightingale)  Collection. 

PLATE  IX. — Fig.  i. — Tea  jar  and  cover;  blue  ground  with  indistinct  scale  pattern;  gilt-edged  panels  painted  in 
colours,  with  birds  of  an  unusual  kind ;  the  bird  on  the  reverse  has  a  canary-yellow  throat  and 
breast.  1765-70.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  6 h  inches.  A'.  Fairbank  Collection^) 

Fig.  2. — Cylindrical  cyder  mug ;  scale-blue  ground ;  gilt-edged  panels  finely  painted  in  colours,  with  birds 
and  insects.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  5I  inches.  A*.  Fairbank  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Milk  jug  and  cover ;  dark  blue  ground  with  well-marked  scale  pattern;  gilt-edged  panels  painted 
in  colours,  with  birds  and  insects.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  5 1  inches.  R .  Fairbank  Collection. 

PLATE  X. — Tureen  with  cover,  stand  and  ladle ;  beautifully  painted  in  colours,  with  rich  chased  gilding ;  the 
ground  is  a  scale-blue,  unusually  pale  and  clearly  marked;  shaped  panels  with  birds.  1770-75. 
Mark,  a  fretted  square  on  tureen,  stand  and  spoon. 

L.  of  stand,  9!  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

One  of  a  pair  of  the  so-called  “  Lady  Mary  AVortley  Montagu  Service.”  Mr.  Drane  says  “  they 
differ  from  any  other  Worcester  I  have  seen  in  the  much  paler  blue  of  the  scaled  ground  and  the 
peculiar  drawing  and  colouring  of  the  birds,  all  of  which  are  painted  from  a  set  copy  throughout  the 
service.”  Cf.  Plate  II,  fig.  1. 

PLATE  XI. — Fig.  i. — Heart-shaped  dish,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  apple-green  ground  and  oblique 
festoons  of  flowers.  About  1770. 

D.  11  inches.  IF.  F  Berners  Collection. 

From  the  Marchioness  of  Huntley’s  service,  sold  in  1882.  Parts  of  this  service  are  marked 
with  the  cross-swords  and  number  9. 

Fig.  2. — Vase,  oviform,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  apple-green  ground  and  panels  of  finely  painted 
naturalistic  flowers.  1770-80. 

H.  6b  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Hexagonal  oval  vase  with  cover;  pierced  shoulders,  neck  and  cover  with  small  flowers  applied  in 
low  relief;  painted  in  colours  with  rich  gilding;  deep  blue  ground  and  heart-shaped  panels  with 
festoons  of  flowers.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  11  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

PLATE  XII. — -Hexagonal  vase  with  cover  ;  pierced  ornament  on  shoulders  and  neck  ;  two  mask  handles,  festoons  of 
encrusted  flowers,  and  rococo  shell  ornament  in  relief ;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  sprays  and 
insects  on  the  background  and  touches  of  colour  on  the  reliefs.  1760-70.  Mark  impressed  T°. 
H.  16  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

One  of  a  pair.  The  mark  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  signature  of  a  modeller  named  Tebo. 
It  occurs  on  Bow,  Bristol  and  Wedgwood  wares.  Similar  ornament  is  found  on  vases  of  Chelsea 
and  Bow  manufacture,  but  these  are  usually  of  oval  form. 

PLATE  XIII. — Junket  dish  with  scalloped  sides;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  large  insects  in  the  middle;  the 
sides  divided  in  four  compartments  by  broad  bands  of  dark  blue,  richly  gilt,  and  broken  by  a  panel 
of  insects ;  the  compartments  are  finely  painted  with  birds  in  floral  surroundings.  About  1770. 
Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

D.  10  inches.  Fratik  Lloyd  Collection. 

Formerly  in  Capt.  Thistlethwaite' s  Collection. 


ll)  The  Fairbank  Collection  was  dispersed  at  Christie’s  in  March,  1910. 


PLATE  XIII 


Junket  Dish  D.  10  inches  Frank  Lloyd  Collection 


Chapter  VI 


BLUE  AND  WHITE,  AND  MOULDED  WARES 

THE  twentieth  of  September,  1752,  must  have  been  a  memorable 
date  for  the  managers  of  the  youthful  Worcester  factory,  for  it 
was  the  day  on  which  the  first  public  exhibition  of  their  wares  was 
opened  before  a  goodly  company  of  West  country  notables  assembled 
in  Worcester  for  the  Music  Meeting.  What  would  the  modern 
collector  not  give  for  a  true  and  faithful  report  of  that  exhibition, 
accurately  describing  the  novelties  offered  and  retailing  the.  verdicts 
of  the  local  connoisseurs  ?  In  the  absence  ol  any  such  enlightening 
record  we  can  only  make  shrewd  guesses  at  the  nature  of  the 

porcelain  displayed  on  that  momentous  occasion,  and  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  useful  wares— tea,  coffee  and  table 
services,  painted  mostly  in  blue,  and  perhaps  adorned  with  simple 
moulded  designs.  There  were  tea  cups,  no  doubt,  of  dainty  form 
and  small  dimensions,  without  handles  ;  teapots  with  hexagonal 

stands;  tea-caddies  with  spoons  in  oblong  trays;  covered  sugar- 
bowls,  butter  dishes  and  boats,  leaf-shaped  pickle  trays,  and,  among 
the  larger  objects,  punch-bowls  and  tureens,  and,  perhaps,  a  vase 

or  two  ;  but  the  more  elaborate  ornamental  works  were  probably 
as  yet  unattempted.  Chinese  motives,  more  or  less  faithfully  rendered, 
and  Dresden  flowers  would  supply  the  bulk  of  the  blue  ornament, 
while  the  coloured  enamel  painting,  if  it  existed  at  all,  would 

be  confined  to  simple  flowering  and  the  slighter  of  the  Old  Japan 
patterns.  Gilding,  I  imagine,  would  be  scarcely  seen.  It  is  certain 
that  moulded  ornament  was  in  early  use,  and,  like  the  mouldings  on 
the  Staffordshire  salt-glazed  stoneware,  as  well  as  on  other  English 
porcelains,  it  borrowed  its  designs  chiefly  from  the  silversmith.  A 
glance  at  the  accompanying  plates  will  make  this  abundantly  clear. 
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The  two  tureen  moulds  on  Plate  XVII,  the  saucer  moulds  on  Plate 
XIV,  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins1  tureen  (Plate  XVI),  and  the  sauce  boat  on 
Plate  XXI  are  all  typical  examples  of  this  style  ot  ornament. 

Writing  in  1795,  Valentine  Green  asserts  that  the  bulk  of  the 
early  Worcester  porcelain  consisted  of  blue  and  white  and  printed 
ware,  and,  though  we  do  not  accept  these  limitations  entirely,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  quantity  of  blue  and  white  ware  was  manufactured 
at  Worcester.  Dated  examples  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  seventies, 
which  only  serves  to  show  that  the  demand  for  this  class  of  porcelain 
continued  for  a  long  time  after  the  production  of  richer  enamelled 
wares  was  in  full  blast.  Indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
intermission  until  the  end  of  the  Wall  period  in  1783.  Worcester 
blue  and  white  is  far  from  uncommon  to-day,  but  it  is  not  always 
easily  identified.  i  here  was  a  time  when  any  piece  of  blue  and 
white  English  porcelain  bearing  one  of  those  amorphous  signs  known 
as  workmen’s  marks,  or  marked  with  quasi-oriental  hieroglyphs,  a 
crescent  or  a  W,  was  indiscriminately  assigned  to  Worcester,  while  the 
remainder  was  lumped  with  Bow.  But  this  easy  method  of  classifica¬ 
tion  was  rudely  disturbed  when  a  quantity  of  moulds  and  wasters  were 
discovered  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lowestoft  factory  in  1902.  It  was 
at  once  apparent  that  much  of  the  so-called  blue  Worcester  must  be 
transferred  to  the  Lowestoft  shelf.  It  was  also  discovered  that  workmen’s 
marks  were  used  at  Lowestoft ;  that  Chinese  marks  were  travestied  there ; 
and  that  even  the  sacred  Worcester  crescent  was  profaned  by  Lowestoft 
potters.  i  he  publication  of  Mr.  Spelman’s  book1 (2)  completed  the  rout, 
and  enthusiasts,  thrilled  with  the  pleasing  sense  of  discovery,  stripped 
the  Worcester  cases  almost  bare,  and  crowded  their  Lowestoft  cabinets 
to  bursting  point.  { hen  came  Mr.  Bemrose’s  book  on  Longton  Hall, 
showing  that  blue  and  white,  moulded  and  unmoulded,  was  made 
there  also,  and  a  new  division  of  the  spoil  was  demanded.  This,  while 
it  eased  the  Lowestoft  collections,  certainly  did  not  replenish  the 

(1)  The  connection  between  the  silversmith  and  the  potter  is  illustrated  by  several  concrete  examples  in  our 
ceramic  history.  The  brothers  Elers  were  silversmiths.  Sprimont,  the  manager  of  the  Chelsea  factory  was  a 
silversmith.  Bradley,  a  proprietor  of  the  Worcester  factory  and  the  appointed  salesman  of  the  early  wares  was  a 
silversmith,  and  the  brothers  Flight  are  described  as  jewellers. 

(2)  Lowestoft  China,  by  W.  W.  R.  Spelman,  1905. 


PLATE  XIV 


Moulds  and  Proofs  for  Cups  and  Saucers  in  the  Worcester  Works  Museum 
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Blue  and  White  Wares  British  Museum 


PLATE  XVI 
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White  Teapot  and  Three  Moulded  Blue  and  White  Specimens 


PLATE  XVII 


Proofs  of  Tureen  Moulds  in  the  Worcester  Works  Museum 


PLATE  XVIII 
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Blue  and  White  Wares 


PLATE  XIX 


Blue  and  White  Wares 


PLATE  XX 


Blue  and  White  Vase  H.  11  \  inches 


Dyson  Perrins  Collection 


PLATE  XXI 


i 


Blue  and  White  Wares 


m 


PLATE  XXII 


Moulded  Dish  D.  10  inches  Drane  Collection 
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Worcester  collector’s  store.  Indeed,  if  the  specialists,  a  greedy  and 
shameless  horde,  were  allowed  full  scope,  I  doubt  il  a  single  specimen 
of  Worcester  blue  and  white  would  be  left  to  remind  us  that  such 
things  were. 

But  now  that  the  first  impetuous  rush  of  these  conflicting  currents 
is  spent,  and  we  can  calmly  consider  the  various  claims  of  Worcester, 
Bow,  Lowestoft  and  Longton  Hall,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was 
much  excuse  for  the  sudden  disturbing  of  the  waters.  I  here  is  a 
superficial  resemblance  in  all  English  blue  and  white  soft-paste  porcelains, 
and  in  many  cases  the  resemblance  is  more  than  superficial.  Bow  and 
Lowestoft,  for  instance,  both  bone  porcelains,  the  latter  actually  based 
on  the  former,  are  in  many  cases  scarcely  distinguishable.  The 
experimental  nature  ot  the  wares  at  all  the  early  factories,  and  the 
inevitable  variations  in  their  appearance,  make  for  uncertainty.  1  he 
common  origin  of  the  designs  and  the  promiscuity  of  the  marks  are 
again  perplexing  factors.  One  practical  test  of  Worcester  origin— the 
indescribable  neatness  of  finish— would  naturally  fail  in  some  of  the 
early  pieces,  but  it  is  on  the  whole  the  best  test  we  have  short  of 
chemical  analysis.  Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the  old  Worcester  moulds 
are  still  accessible.  Those  on  Plates  XIV  and  XVII  are  preserved  in  the 
Works  Museum,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  supply  invaluable  evidence. 
Thus  the  little  cup  (fig*  1  of  Plate  XV)  can  be  identified  from  the 
mould  on  Plate  XIV,  and  shows  us  an  undoubted  Worcester  specimen 
of  early  date.  The  workman’s  marks  beneath  it  and  its  saucer  an 
arrow-head  and  a  pyramid  of  three  dots  (p.  186,  No.  9)— consequently 
become  a  document,  which  bears  strongly  on  fig.  4  of  the  same 
Plate,  and  this  piece,  in  turn,  bears  on  the  companion  cup  (fig.  5), 
which  has  another  workman’s  mark.  Probably  without  this  concatena¬ 
tion  of  marks  the  Lowestoft  and  Longton  Hall  enthusiasts  would  claim 
these  specimens  for  their  own. 

Another  piece  cle  conviction ,  and  one  of  far-reaching  importance, 
is  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins’  tureen  (Plate  XVI).  It  forms  the  central  link 
of  a  long  chain  of  evidence  which  connects  with  Worcester  a  large 
and  interesting  group  of  blue  and  white  moulded  porcelain.  I  refer 
to  the  dishes,  teapots,  sauce  boats  and  tureens,  with  rich  mouldings 
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strongly  savouring  of  the  silversmiths  art,  and  daintily  executed  vignettes 
of  Chinese  figures  in  pale  blue,  with  floral  ornament  in  the  remaining 
spaces.  I  he  ware  is  of  fine  quality,  clean,  white  and  translucent,  the 
glaze  faintly  tinged  with  green,  but  clearer  than  the  average  Worcester 
glaze.  1  hese  pieces  are  usually  marked  with  what  appears  to  be  a 
monogram  composed  of  the  letters  T  and  F,  generally  reversed 
(p.  1 86,  No.  2).  This  group  of  porcelain  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  the  question  whether  it  has  a  Bow  or  Worcester 
origin  has  been  hotly  debated.  In  the  British  Museum  catalogue  it  is 
classed  with  Bow  the  traditional  attribution,  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  mark  represents  the  monogram  of  Thomas  Frye,  the  founder  of  the 
B°w  factory.  I  confess  that  I  have  always  hitherto  favoured  this 
attribution,  and  when  Mr.  Solon  pronounced  it  erroneous  on  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins’  tureen,  I  was  still  unconvinced.  Ffere 
are  Mr.  Solon  s  words(l):— “  A  monogram  formed  of  T  and  F,  so  far 
supposed  to  stand  for  1  homas  Frye,  of  Bow,  must  be  restituted  to 
Worcester.  In  the  Dyson  Perrins’  collection  is  a  replica  of  the  1751 
tureen,  the  earliest  dated  example.  The  origin  of  this  tureen  is 
authenticated  by  the  very  mould  in  which  it  was  formed  being  still  in 
the  factory.  I  he  replica,  painted  in  under-glaze  blue,  bears  the 
monogram;  it  appears  also  on  several  other  pieces  of  the  same  collection. 

A  plate,  painted  in  blue  in  Chinese  style,  shows  it  in  combination 
with  two  other  signs.” 

The  1751  tureen  is  that  figured  by  Mr.  Binns.(2)  It  is  pure 
white,  but,  though  unmarked,  bears  the  date  1751  in  blue  under  the 
base.  It  corresponds  in  the  mouldings  to  the  Dyson  Perrins  tureen, 
but  neither  of  them  tallies  exactly  with  the  tureen  moulds  preserved  at 
Worcester,  as  a  glance  at  Plate  XVII  will  show,  though  there  certainly 
is  a  strong  family  likeness  apparent  in  all  of  them.  The  case  therefore 
was  still  unproven.  Recently,  however,  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Dyson  Perrins,  who  actually  consented  to  break  off  a  piece  of 
his  tureen  lid — a  memorable  sacrifice  for  a  collector  to  make  !-and  of 


(t)  A  Brief  History  of  old  English  Porcelain ,  by  M.  L.  Solon,  p.  154. 

(2)  Of.  at.,  p.  23,  where  it  is  described  as  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  George  Barr, 
of  this  class  in  the  Drane  collection. 


There  is  another  tureen 


PLATE  XXI 1 1. 


Dessert  Dish  with  Deep  Blue  Ground,  l.  i5[  inches.  Dyson-Perrins  collection. 


PLATE  XXIV 


Moulded  Wares 
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Mr.  Burton,  who  made  a  chemical  analysis(l)  of  the  fragment,  it  has 
been  conclusively  shown  that  the  tureen  is  of  a  soap-rock  body,  which 
definitely  eliminates  Bow  and  practically  decides  the  question  in  favour 
of  Worcester.  Soap-rock,  it  is  true,  was  used  at  a  small  and  short¬ 
lived  factory  at  Bristol,  and  also  at  Liverpool,  but  neither  of  these 
places  enter  seriously  into  the  discussion.  The  similarity  between  the 
Dyson  Perrins  tureen  and  the  other  specimens  which  bear  the  T  F 


Two-handled  Sauce  Boat,  with  Printed  Panels  and  Enamelled  Borders 
L.  7 1  inches  British  Museum 

mark  is  so  strong  and  so  unmistakable  that  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
they  were  all  made  at  the  same  factory.  The  two-handled (2)  sauce  boat, 


(i)  Mr.  Burton’s  analysis  resulted  as  follows  : — 

Silica  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6S-o4 

Alumina  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ii‘87 

Oxide  of  iron  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  C93 

Lime  .  3-77 

Magnesia  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  8‘86 

Potash  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3-45 

Soda  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  169 

Loss  in  ignition  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  i'25 

Lead  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  a  trace 

99'86 


Mr.  Burton  adds  that  this  analysis  proves  “  that  the  ware  was  undoubtedly  made  from  soap-stone,  clay  and 
sand,”  and  he  accounts  for  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  lead  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  glaze  which  adhered  to  the 
fragment  had  to  be  included  in  the  analysis. 

(2)  That  such  sauce-boats  were  made  at  Worcester  is  proved  by  an  item  in  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  1769: — 
“Two  blue  and  white  sallad  dishes,  two  double  handle  sauceboats ,  and  two  Goss  lettuces  ditto,  10s.  6d.”  See  p.  19. 
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figured  in  the  text,  though  unmarked  and  decorated  in  a  different  style, 
must  also  be  included  in  this  class.  It  has  the  same  paste  and  glaze  ; 
it  was  made  in  the  same  mould  as  another  British  Museum  specimen 
which  bears  the  T  F  mark  ;  and,  though  the  prints  outside  would  not 
be  recognised  at  first  sight  as  Worcester  work,  there  is  a  printed 
Worcester  subject  inside  (swans  on  a  river,  one  of  Hancock’s  designs), 
and  the  enamelled  floral  border  with  the  familiar  lily  is  in  Worcester 
style.  In  any  case  the  printing  proves  that  it  was  made  at  least  five 
years  later  than  1751.  Another  sauce  boat  (Plate  XXI,  fig.  1)  is 
painted  in  a  style  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Dyson  Perrins  tureen, 
that  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  was  executed  by  the 
same  artist.  This  piece  is  marked  with  an  open  crescent.  From  the 
restitution  of  these  pieces  it  follows  that  the  so-called  T  F  mark  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  Frye’s  monogram.  It  descends  into  the 
category  of  indeterminate  workmen’s  marks,  if  indeed  it  is  not  merely 
a  maimed  version  of  a  Chinese  ideograph. (l) 

To  illustrate  the  far-reaching  result  of  this  restitution,  besides  the 
little  group  in  the  British  Museum  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
there  are  three  specimens  in  the  Schreiber  collection  (Nos.  35,  38  and 
52),  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  bear  the  mark  in 
question.  T  he  first  of  these  is  one  of  a  pair  ol  hexagonal  vases,  of 
which  several  examples  are  known,  decorated  in  blue  in  the  same  style 
as  the  large  flower  pot  on  Plate  XVIII  ;  the  companion  vase  has  a 
workman’s  mark  remotely  resembling  cross  swords  (see  p.  186,  No.  4). 
1  he  second  is  an  oviform  vase  and  cover,  painted  in  blue  with  an  owl 
and  other  birds  in  a  tree  ;  it  bears  an  additional  mark  resembling  the 
letter  P.  An  identical  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  is  marked  with 
what  looks  like  a  monogram  of  J'  and  h  ( see  p.  186,  No.  5).  The 
third  is  an  oval  basket  with  open-work  sides.  The  style  of  painting  in 
these  specimens  is  characteristic,  and  it  may  be  recognised  on  other 
specimens  such  as  84  of  the  Schreiber  collection,  and  I  47  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  have  a  mark  resembling  a  letter  E  face  downwards 
(see  p.  186,  No.  6).  A  kindred  mark  (p.  186,  No.  n)  occurs  on  a 
pair  of  cornucopia-shaped  flower  holders  in  the  Schreiber  collection 


C1)  E-g;  the  character  for  jade  (yii)  (see  p.  1S9,  No.  no),  or  heaven  (t’ien). 
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(No.  53),  which  must  also  be  referred  to  Worcester.  They  are  of  a 
well-known  type,  with  twisted  stems  and  a  moulded  landscape  with 
animals  in  low  relief,  specimens  of  which  are  sometimes  marked  with 
the  cross  swords  and  9,  and  also  with  the  T  F  monogram.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  the  restitution  of  this  monogram  to  Worcester  will  involve  a 
considerable  displacement  in  our  collections,  for  it  carries  with  it  other 
marks,  which  will,  in  their  turn,  implicate  still  more,  till  the  little 
group  has  swollen,  like  a  rolling  snowball,  to  imposing  dimensions. 

Of  the  remaining  examples  illustrated  in  our  Plates,  the  majority  are 
painted  in  a  frankly  Chinese  style.  Fig.  2  of  Plate  XVIII  is  an  attempt 
to  imitate  the  celebrated  hawthorn  pattern,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
singularly  unsuccessful  one  ;  while  fig.  3  of  Plate  XXI  is  a  direct 
copy  of  a  Chinese  saucer  dish,  with  the  equally  well-known  design  of 
those  graceful  girls  irreverently  styled  “  Long  Elizas  ”  by  the  Dutch. 
Such  a  piece  as  this  directly  challenges  comparison  with  the  oriental 
original,  and  should  silence  for  ever  those  misguided  admirers  who 
have  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  even  expert  judges  mistaking  a  piece 
of  Worcester  for  Chinese.  Apart  from  the  absurdity  of  ever  con¬ 
founding  the  English  soft-paste  with  the  Chinese  true  porcelain,  the 
Worcester  blue  is  dull  and  muddy  beside  the  pure,  limpid  azure  of  the 
fine  Chinese  blue  and  white.  Among  its  European  fellows  the 
Worcester  blue  and  white  can  hold  its  own,  but  to  place  it  beside  a 
K’ang-hsi  specimen  is  to  invite  ridicule  by  setting  up  for  it  a  standard 
technically  impossible  for  any  soft-paste  porcelain.  There  are  three 
dated  examples— the  mug  on  Plate  XIX,  which  bears  the  date  1773,  and 
the  large  flower  pot  on  Plate  XVIII,  and  mug  on  Plate  XIX,  both 
dated  1776.  The  butter  dish  (Plate  XIX)  and  the  large  vase  (Plate  XX) 
are  in  Meissen  style,  which  is  apparent  both  in  the  flower  painting  and 
in  the  encrusted  white  flowers.  The  saucer  on  Plate  XIX  with  the  light 
ribbing  is  copied  from  a  German  pattern  which  originated  at  Meissen, 
and  was  worked  to  death  in  the  Thuringian  factories.  d  here  are  two 
other  groups  of  ware,  which  might  be  included  under  the  heading  of 
blue  and  white,  but  which  will  be  treated  elsewhere,  viz.,  that  with 
powder-blue  ground  and  blue  painted  panels,  usually  fan-shaped,  and 
the  blue  printed  ware.  Speaking  generally,  the  blue  and  white  belongs 
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to  the  early  Worcester  period,  and  little  of  it  seems  to  have  been  made 
after  Dr.  Wall’s  time.  Like  the  printed  ware  it  consists  chiefly  of 
those  uselul  articles  for  table  service  which  are  the  backbone  of  every 
porcelain  manufacture,  and  though  much  of  it  is  dainty  and  pleasing  in 
form  and  colour  it  does  not  rank  in  the  eye  of  the  collector  with  the 
most  coveted  kinds  of  Worcester  porcelain.  It  has,  however,  many 
points  of  interest  in  its  variety,  its  controversial  aspects  and  its 
numerous  marks,  and  Anally  in  that  it  is  neither  excessively  rare 
nor  prohibitively  dear. 

As  already  stated  the  moulded  patterns  used  at  Worcester  are 
very  numerous,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  when  the  admirable 
plan  of  forming  a  Museum  at  the  Works  was  carried  out,(l)  it  was  not 
possible  to  And  anything  like  a  complete  set  of  the  old  moulds.  The 
few,  however,  which  we  are  able  to  illustrate  on  Plates  XIV  and  XVII 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  especially  when  followed  closely  by  some 
examples  of  moulded  porcelain.  The  two  cup  moulds  (figs.  7  and  8, 
Plate  XIV)  show  two  varieties  of  what  must  have  been  a  favourite 
pattern,  each  of  which  is  further  illustrated  in  the  teapot  and  spoon 
tray  on  Plates  XXIV  and  XXV.  An  exquisite  example  of  the  second 
of  these  patterns,  which  differ  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the  central 
flower,  is  illustrated  by  Professor  Church  in  fig.  34  of  his  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Handbook.  It  is  a  cup  so  thin  and  diaphanous  that  the  moulded 
design  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  transparency,  the  only  additional 
ornament  being  a  blue  border.  The  large  teapot  on  Plate  XXIV  is  treated 
in  a  different  manner,  the  ground  being  coloured  yellow  and  the  reliefs 
left  white,  while  the  borders  are  enriched  with  a  festoon  pattern  in 
colours.  In  other  examples  the  mouldings  may  be  seen  entirely  coated 
with  yellow,  or,  again,  left  white  and  bordered  with  green.  A  less 
happy  treatment  was  to  bedeck  the  whole  with  coloured  transfer  prints. 

The  parrot  pattern  on  the  spoon  tray,  and  the  Old  Japan  floral 
border,  are  repeated  on  the  ribbed  teapot  on  Plate  XXIV.  This  ribbing 
or  reeding,  as  also  the  shallow  fluting,  is  familiar  in  a  variety  of  forms 
on  Worcester  porcelain,  some  of  which  are  seen  on  the  Plate 
illustrating  the  moulds.  I  he  teapot  in  question  has  a  particular  interest, 


(1)  By  Mr.  Binns  in  1879. 


PLATE  XXV 


Moulded  Wares 
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because  it  answers  so  precisely  the  description  given  in  a  catalogue  of 
Worcester  porcelain  sold  at  Christie’s  in  1769 — “Twelve  ribb’d  handle 
cups  and  saucers,  six  coflee  cups,  teapot  and  stand,  bason  and  plate, 
sugar  dish,  cover  and  plate,  tea-jar  and  spoon  boat,  enamel" d  in  parrots 
This  lot  was  bought  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Solomons  for  the 
modest  sum  of  two  pounds  and  seventeen  shillings  !  In  the  same 
catalogue  there  is  mention  of  “  twenty-four  rose-leav’d  enamelled  desert- 
plates,”  which,  no  doubt,  were  of  the  same  moulded  design  as  fig.  1  of 
Plate  XIV.  This  last  pattern  is  popularly  known  as  the  “  Blind  Earl’s 
pattern,”  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  designed  expressly  for  the  Earl 
of  Coventry,  when  he  was  stricken  with  blindness  in  178°?  that  he 
might  be  able  to  feel  the  rose-leaf  design  which  he  could  no  longer  see. 
That  he  ordered  a  service  of  this  kind  is  possible  enough,  but  the 
pattern  had  been  in  existence  long  before  1780,  and  is  found  with  early 
Worcester  decorations,  transfer  prints  and  the  like.  It  was  also  used 
at  Bow  and  Chelsea,  and  an  example  in  the  latter  ware  may  be  seen  on 
Plate  XCVII.  Other  moulded  dessert  patterns  common  to  Worcester 
and  the  London  factories  are  the  vine  leaves (l) 2  and  the  elaborate  vine  and 
basket-work  dish  (Plate  XXVI).  The  latter  will  also  serve  to  illustrate 
the  eclectic  tastes  of  the  Worcester  decorators,  who  borrowed  on  the 
same  piece  from  Chelsea^  and  Japan,  as  will  be  seen  on  turning  to 
Plate  XXVII,  where  the  Chelsea  original  of  the  moulding  and  the 

Japanese  model  for  the  painting  are  illustrated  side  by  side.  Below  these 

is  a  basket-work  dish  of  a  pattern  also  found  on  Bow  porcelain  and 
Staffordshire  stoneware.  This  and  the  more  elaborate  basket  on 
Plate  XCIV  are  examples  of  the  many  and  various  Worcester  baskets 
which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  factory.  Mrs. 
Philip  Lybbe  Powys,  when  she  visited  the  factory  in  1771,  was  sh°wn, 
in  room  six,  the  workmen  “  making  the  little  roses,  handles,  twists  and 
Bowers  one  sees  in  the  china  fruit  baskets,  all  these  stuck  on  with  a 
kind  of  paste”  (see  p.  95).  Other  examples  of  moulded  ware  may  be 

seen  on  Plates  XXII,  XXIII,  LVI  and  XCVI. 


(1)  See  Contributions  towards  the  History  of  Early  English  Porcelain ,  by  T.  E.  Nightingale,  p.  94.  “  1  wo 
blue  and  white  cabbage  leaves,  four  ditto  vine  leaves,  four  oval  compotiers  and  two  candlesticks,  12s. 

(2)  This  form  is  also  found  in  Bristol  porcelain  and  Staffordshire  salt-glazed  stoneware. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  XIV  to  XXVII 


PLATE  XIV.— Fig  i. — Saucer  mould  with  radiating  ribs  broken  by  four  shaped  panels. 

Fig.  2.  Coffee  cup  with  artichoke  or  pine-cone  pattern  on  lower  part  ;  proof  from  the  mould. 

H.  34  inches. 

Fig.  3. — Saucer  mould  with  three  panels  and  floral  ornament. 

Fig.  4.— Tea  cup  with  leaf  ribbing  {cf.  Plate  XV,  fig.  1) ;  proof  from  the  mould. 

Fno.  5. — Coffee  cup  with  bead  and  tongue  moulding  round  the  lower  part ;  proof  from  the  mould. 
H.  3  inches. 

Fig.  6.— Tea  cup  with  chrysanthemum  pattern;  proof  from  the  mould. 

Fig.  7.— Tea  cup  with  running  floral  scroll;  proof  from  the  mould  {cf.  Plate  XXIV). 

Fig.  8.— Another  variety  of  the  same  pattern  ;  proof  from  the  mould. 

H.  2 4  inches. 

Fig.  9— Coffee  cup  with  spiral  ribbing;  proof  from  the  mould. 


PLATE  XV.- 


Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

Fig. 

PLATE  XVI 

Fig. 

Fig. 


Fig.  i.— Tea  cup  with  moulded  leaf  design;  painted  in  underglaze  blue,  with  floral  sprays  inside 
and  out ;  floral  border  within  ;  workman’s  mark  in  blue,  resembling  the  letter  H.  About  1752. 
H.  i.y  inches.  British  Museum  {Cat.  V.  52). 

Mug,  cylindrical,  with  handle;  painted  in  underglaze  blue,  with  the  Freemason’s  arms  between  two 
palm  blanches,  and  Masonic  emblems.  About  1760.  Mark,  an  open  crescent. 

H.  3-t  inches.  British  Museum  {Cat.  V.  71). 

3-  Tea  cup,  octagonal ;  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  flowers,  rocks  and  trees  in  Chinese  style ; 
workman  s  mark  in  blue  resembling  the  letters  V  and  h  conjoined.  About  1752. 

H.  1 2  inches.  British  Museum  {Cat.  V.  51). 

4-  Tea  cup  or  cream  boat,  with  moulded  pattern  of  overlapping  leaves;  painted  inside  with  floral 
sprays  in  underglaze  blue.  Workman’s  mark  in  blue  (No.  10).  About  1752. 

H.  1?  I'nc^cS'  British  Museum  {Cat.  V.  53). 

^  s*m^ar  CUP  showing  the  under-side,  with  workman’s  mark  consisting  of  three  dots. 

Rev.  J.  Bluxam  Collection. 

6.  Coffee  cup,  eggshell  porcelain;  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  a  flower  in  Chinese  style  in 
petal-shaped  compartments.  About  1760.  Mark,  a  cursive  W  enclosed  in  a  rectangle. 

H.  2.1-  inches.  British  Museum  {Cat.  V.  59). 

—Fig.  i.— Tea  cup  with  richly  moulded  exterior,  ribbed  and  trellised  with  flowers  and  leaves,  among 
which  are  three  panels  with  river  scene  or  flowers  in  underglaze  blue  ;  blue  border.  About  1754. 

IT  3«  inches.  Schreiber  Collection ,  674. 

2.  leapot,  barrel-shaped,  with  moulded  floral  designs  and  scroll  borders  in  low  relief ;  plain  white 
About  1760. 

H.  34  inches.  Victoria  atid  Albert  Museum ,  3242-1901. 

3. — Cream  J’ug,  barrel-shape,  with  scrolls  and  ribbing  moulded  in  low  relief;  blue  borders.  About  1760. 

Mark,  a  crescent. 


Schreiber  Collection ,  618. 

Fig.  4.— lureen  and  cover  with  moulded  design  of  rococo  panels,  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers,  shell 
ornaments,  etc. ;  two  handles  to  the  tureen,  and  a  dolphin  handle  on  cover ;  painted  in  underglaze 
blue,  with  Chinese  landscapes  and  figures  in  the  panels,  and  flowers  between.  Mark  inside  the 
cover  and  under  the  base  resembling  a  monogram  of  T  and  F  reversed. 

L.  (with  handles),  17I  inches;  H.  9|  inches.  Dyson  Berrins  Collection. 

This  tureen  is  from  the  same  mould  as  the  white  tureen,  dated  1751  and  figured  by  Binns,  p.  23. 

PEA  I  E  XVII.  Fig.  1.— Proof  from  the  mould  of  a  tureen  with  rococo  panel  and  drapery  festoons. 

L.  i6J  inches. 

By  an  error  the  “  spare  ”  above  the  design  was  trimmed  off  before  photographing  ;  in  its  present 
form  the  design  might  have  been  used  as  a  punch  bowl  or  a  “  monteith  ”  ;  but  with  the  spare  it 
would  be  used  for  a  tureen  as  on  Plate  XVI,  fig.  4. 

Fig.  2.  Proof  from  the  mould  of  a  tureen  with  rococo  panel  and  floral  ornament. 

L.  124  inches. 

All  these  moulds,  represented  on  Plates  XIV  and  XVII,  are  in  the  Worcester  Works  Museum. 


PLATE  XXVI 


1 

2 

Moulded  Dessert  Dish  and  Basket  Dyson  Perrins  Collection 


PLATE  XXVII 


1.  Japanese  Dish  2.  Chelsea  Dessert  Dish  3.  Worcester  Dessert  Dish  with  Yellow  Ground 
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PLATE  XVIIL — Fig.  i. — Plate  with  scalloped  rim  ;  painted  in  a  blotchy  underglaze  blue  with  conventional  design 
of  leaves  and  berries  after  an  oriental  model.  About  1770.  Mark,  mock  oriental  characters 
(No.  102).  D.  7I  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Mug,  cylindrical ;  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  marbled  blue  ground  sprinkled  with  hawthorn 
blossoms,  and  leaf-shaped  panels  with  Chinese  landscape.  About  1760.  Mark,  an  open  crescent. 
H.  4!  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

The  ground  pattern  is  intended  to  resemble  that  of  the  celebrated  blue  and  white  hawthorn 
or  prunus  vases  of  the  Chinese. 

Fig.  3. — Flower  pot,  hexagonal;  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  flowering  shrubs  and  birds  on  alternate 
sides,  in  oriental  style.  Dated  1776.  Mark,  a  crescent. 

FT.  1 2 i  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

The  same  design,  apparently  painted  by  the  same  hand,  occurs  on  a  hexagonal  vase  in  the 
same  collection,  which  is  marked  with  the  cross-swords  and  9,  and  on  a  pair  of  hexagonal  vases  in 
the  Schreiber  Collection  marked  with  so-called  TF  monogram,  the  letter  (?)  P,  and  a  workman’s 
mark  (No.  4). 

PLATE  XIX. — Fig.  i. — Saucer  with  delicate  ribbing;  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  floral  sprays  in  four 
radiating  compartments.  About  1765.  Mark,  an  open  crescent. 

D.  4f  inches. 

This  pattern  is  very  common  on  German  porcelain. 

Fig.  2. — Oval  butter  dish  with  cover  and  stand;  handles  with  encrusted  foliage  at  the  joints;  printed  in 
underglaze  blue  with  bouquets  and  detached  flowers.  About  1760.  Mark,  a  shaded  crescent. 

H.  3]  inches.  Dubourg  ( late  Nightingale')  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Plate  with  scalloped  rim  ;  painted  in  underglaze  blue;  oriental  design  resembling  the  petals  of  a 
flower  filled  in  with  scroll  and  scale  pattern  in  the  centre  and  formal  floral  ornament,  etc.,  in  the 
petals.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  Chinese  symbol  (No.  in). 

D.  6|  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  4. — Mug,  cylindrical ;  carnation,  butterfly,  and  floral  sprays  printed  in  underglaze  blue.  Mark,  a 
crescent,  and  incised  inscription  under  the  base,  July  31J/,  1773. 

H.  s|  inches.  Schreiber  Collection ,  571. 

Fig.  5. — Hand  candlestick  with  moulded  leaf  pattern  and  shell  border ;  floral  sprays  printed  in  underglaze 
blue.  1760-1770. 

D.  6  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

Fig.  6. — Mug,  cylindrical ;  painted  in  underglaze  blue ;  subject,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ;  date  under 
the  handle,  1776.  Mark,  a  crescent. 

H.  4 b  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Another  mug  with  similar  design  in  the  Dubourg  Collection  is  inscribed  “  Ann  Dunn, 
Birm"'.,  1775.” 

PLATE  XX. — Vase,  oviform,  with  flaring  mouth  ;  two  handles  with  encrusted  white  flowers  and  foliage  at  the 
joints  ;  printed  in  underglaze  blue  with  groups  of  flowers,  detached  sprays  and  insects.  1760-70. 
H.  11b  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

PLATE  XXL — Fig.  i. — -Sauce  boat  with  moulded  basket  design  and  rococo  panels  painted  with  Chinese  subjects 
in  underglaze  blue.  About  1775.  Mark,  an  open  crescent. 

L.  8A-  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

F ig.  2. — Teapot  painted  in  underglaze  blue,  with  oval  panel  with  Chinese  subject,  and  elaborate  rococo 
border  with  trellis  diaper,  shell,  scrolls,  etc.  About  1760.  Mark,  a  cursive  W. 

H.  6  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Saucer  dish  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  radiating  design  of  Chinese  women  alternating  with 
flowers.  About  1760.  Mark  resembling  the  Chinese  character  for  “jade  ’  (No.  1). 

D.  7 1  inches.  Drane  (collection. 

Copied  closely  from  a  Chinese  original.  The  tall  female  figures  are  of  the  type  called  by  the 
Dutch  “  lange  lijsen.” 

Fig.  4. — Mug,  cylindrical ;  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  landscape,  and  inscribed  under  the  handle  J::); 

H.  4b  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 
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PLATE  XXII.— Junket  dish  with  wavy  edge;  moulded  ornament,  a  rosette  in  the  centre  and  basket  work  and 
foliage  on  the  sides  interrupted  by  three  panels ;  painted  in  colours  with  bouquets  of  flowers  and 
detached  sprays.  About  1770. 

D.  10  inches.  Drane  Collection . 

PLATE  XXIII. — Dessert  dish,  lozenge-shaped,  with  deep  centre  and  broad  rim  with  pierced  lattice  work  and  four 
moulded  shells  at  the  corners ;  painted  in  colours  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  the  centre  from 
which  radiate  delicate  sprays ;  on  the  sides  is  a  deep  blue  ground  with  exquisitely  gilt  lace-work 
borders  ;  outside  to  match,  with  ropes  of  flowers  in  oval  panels  in  a  deep  blue  ground  ;  on  the  rim  are 
small  yellow  flowers  applied  at  the  joints  of  the  lattice  work.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 
L.  1 5 3  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

PLATE  XXI Y. — Fig.  i. — Dessert  dish  moulded  with  rose-leaf  and  bud  pattern  in  low  relief,  the  stalk  forming  a 
handle  ;  painted  in  colours  with  three  seated  Chinese  Immortals.  1760-70. 

D.  6|  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

The  relief  ornament  is  a  specimen  of  the  so-called  “  Blind  Earl’s  pattern.”  In  the  sale 
catalogue  of  1769  is  an  item  of  “twenty-four  rose  leaves  desert  plates.” 

Fig.  2. — Teapot  with  ribbed  sides;  enamelled  in  colours,  with  slight  gilding,  with  a  parrot  on  a  festoon  of 
flowers;  close  floral  borders  in  old  Japan  style.  1760-70. 

H.  6]  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Formerly  in  Thoms  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Teapot  with  moulded  floral  scroll  on  the  sides  (cf.  Plate  XIV.,  figs.  7  and  8),  the  large  flowers 
standing  out  white  in  a  yellow  ground;  borders  of  wreaths  and  flowers  in  colours.  About  1770. 

H.  6  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

PLATE  XXV. — Fig.  i. — Spoon  tray,  lozenge-shaped,  with  wavy  sides;  moulded  design  of  floral  scroll  work  ( cf. 

Plate  XIV.,  figs.  7  and  8) ;  enamelled  in  colours  with  a  parrot  in  a  wreath  in  the  centre  and  close 
floral  border  in  old  Japan  style.  About  1770. 

L.  61,  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Junket  dish  with  moulded  shell  pattern  on  the  sides;  shell-edged  panel  in  the  centre;  painted  in 
colours  with  gilding ;  scale-blue  borders  richly  gilt ;  birds  in  the  centre  and  butterflies  on  the  sides. 
About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

D.  10 J  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

A  very  beautiful  specimen. 

PLATE  XX\  I. — Fig.  i. — Dessert  dish  with  moulded  basket  and  vine  leaf  design  ;  painted  in  colours,  with  gilding 
in  Japanese  taste  ;  flowering  prunus  branch  in  the  centre  ;  radiating  panels  of  various  diapers  and 
floral  designs  on  the  sides ;  the  vine  leaves  coloured  in  English  style.  1760-70.  Mark,  in  mock 
Chinese  characters  (No.  103). 

L.  nf  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

On  the  next  plate  are  shown  a  white  Chelsea  original  of  the  moulded  design,  and  a  Japanese 
saucer  which  might  have  supplied  the  pattern  for  part  of  the  painted  ornament. 

Fig.  2. — Dessert  basket  and  stand  with  openwork  sides  and  applied  flowers  ;  handles  with  encrusted  floral 
attachments;  painted  in  colours,  with  gilding  in  oriental  taste.  About  1770. 

L.  of  stand,  13-f  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Reference  to  the  making  of  these  baskets  occur  in  the  diary  of  Mrs.  Lybbe  Powys ;  see  p.  95. 

PLATE  XX\  II. —  Fig.  i. — Saucer  dish  with  scalloped  sides  ;  “Old  Imari  ”  porcelain,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding; 

a  formal  prunus  branch  in  the  centre  ;  radiating  panels  of  various  diapers  and  floral  designs,  over 
which  are  six  chrysanthemum  badges.  Made  at  Arita,  in  Hizen,  about  1700.  Chinese  six-character 
mark  of  the  reign  of  Wan-li. 

D.  9^  inches.  British  Museum  Collection. 

Compare  the  design  on  Plate  XXVI,  fig.  1. 

Fig.  2. — Dessert  dish  with  moulded  basket  and  vine  leaf  design.  White  Chelsea  porcelain,  about  1760. 

L.  11  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Dessert  dish  with  shaped  edges;  moulded  basket  pattern  in  panels  with  raised  scroll  borders, 
interrupted  by  four  passages  of  pierced  trellis  pattern  ;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  yellow 
groundwork  on  the  sides;  in  the  centre  birds  and  foliage.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  very  small 
crescent  in  reddish  brown. 

L.  10  inches.  Dubourg  (late  Nightingale)  Collection. 

For  the  bird  painting  on  this  dish  see  p.  117  and  Plate  LXXXVIII. 


PLATE  XXVIII 


13.  Chinese  Porcelain  4  9.  Japanese  (Imari)  Porcelain 


PLATE  XXIX 


A  Japanese  Bowl  (2)  and  Five  Worcester  “  Japan Specimens 


Chapter  VII 


ORIENTAL  INFLUENCES 

SO  much  has  been  said  on  Chinese  models  in  the  last  chapter  that 
the  heading  of  this  may  appear  to  be  redundant  ;  but  in  dealing 
with  early  Worcester  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  trail  of  the 
Oriental.  However,  we  are  no  longer  concerned  with  blue  and  white, 
and  pass  on  to  the  wider  held  of  enamelled  porcelains,  in  which 
Chinese  and  Japanese  influences  seem  to  struggle  for  the  mastery  over 
the  mind  of  the  Worcester  decorator.  On  Plate  XXVIII  three  Chinese 
and  six  Japanese  specimens  are  illustrated,  which  will  serve  better  than 
any  words  of  mine  to  show  whence  the  early  Worcester  painters  drew 
so  much  of  their  inspiration.  On  the  top  row  are  two  examples  ol 
Chinese  scale  pattern,  which  we  shall  reserve  lor  future  discussion,  and 
a  cup  and  saucer,  likewise  Chinese  though  strongly  influenced  by 
Japan,  which  shows  the  origin  of  the  familiar  Worcester  orange-red 
bands  broken  by  chrysanthemum  devices  and  counter-changed  with  floral 
designs  in  white  compartments  ;  the  blue  border  in  the  saucer  with  its 
reserved  floral  scroll  also  figures  m  numerous  Worcester  designs.  1  he 
two  lower  rows  are  all  Japanese  Arita  porcelain,  commonly  called  Old 
Imari  from  the  name  of  its  place  of  export.  The  hexagon  vase,  ten¬ 
sided  plate  and  shaped  teapot  are  painted  in  that  early  Arita  style 
usually  associated  with  the  name  of  the  artist  Kakiemon,  who  is  reputed 
to  have  helped  to  introduce  into  Japan  m  die  middle  °1  die  seventeenth 
century  the  art  of  painting  in  over-glaze  enamels.  Like  almost  all  the 
Japanese  arts  this  one  was  learnt  from  Chinese  masters,  but  the  genius 
of  Japan  at  once  stamped  the  borrowed  art  with  a  character  of  its  own, 
and  developed  a  style  of  porcelain  painting  which,  in  a  few  years,  the 
Chinese  themselves  were  fain  to  imitate.  The  designs  were  slight  enough 
to  give  full  play  to  the  fine  white  porcelain  on  which  they  were  tastefully 
disposed,  but  they  were  executed  in  a  charming  chord  of  brilliant  enamel 
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colouis  bluish  gieen,  pale  blue,  soft  Indian  red  and  pale  yellow,  with 
touches  of  gilding  chiefly  on  the  red.  Slight  floral  sprays,  a  fantastic 
animal  01  bird  beside  a  flowering  plum  or  a  hedge  of  banded  straw,  a 
pan  of  quails,  a  Chinese  flgure  or  the  like  make  up  the  central  subject, 
which  is,  perhaps,  completed  by  a  narrow  border  of  close  floral  pattern 
in  led  and  gold,  by  simple  diapered  designs  or  a  plain  brown  edging. 
1  Jus  class  of  old  Japan  porcelain  was  widely  and  deservedly  popular 
throughout  Europe,  and  was  freely  imitated  in  all  the  earlier  factories. 

Another  kind  of  old  Imari  porcelain  was  made  solely  for 
exportation,  and  was  carried  by  the  Dutch  traders  to  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  1  he  ware  itself  is  greyer  and  coarser 
than  Kakiemon’s  porcelain,  but  this  defect  is  concealed  beneath  a  mass 
of  decoration,  chiefly  in  a  dark  impure  blue  under  the  glaze,  soft 
Indian  red  and  gold.  \  he  designs,  suggested  by  the  patterns  on 
brocaded  silk,  combine  floral  ornament  with  elaborate  diapers  or  senn- 
heraldic  medallions,  with  occasional  landscapes  and  human  and  animal 
forms.  Scalloped  and  hexagonal  bowls  and  dishes  with  radiating  panels, 
alternately  flowered  and  diapered,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is 
possible  that  this  exuberant  style  of  decoration  was  the  direct  response 
to  European  demand  ;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  quite  foreign  to  Japanese  taste, 
and  the  ware,  though  rich  and  decorative  in  effect,  is  scarcely  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Japanese  themselves  as  a  native  production.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  undoubtedly  popular  in  Europe,  where  the  craving  for  rich 
colours  and  plenty  of  them  was  so  strong  that  men  did  not  hesitate  to 
murder  the  beautuul  blue  and  white  Chinese  designs  by  u  clobbering  ” 
them  with  thick  green,  yellow,  blue  and  red  enamels  and  o-old. 

But  all  was  grist  to  the  early  Worcester  decorators.  They  helped 
themselves  impartially  to  the  dainty  Kakiemon  designs  and  the  later 
Imari  patterns,  as  well  as  to  Chinese  motives  innumerable,  not  even 
disdaining  the  clobbered  blue  and  white.  How  near  they  came  to  the 
spirit  of  the  oiiginal  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  cognate  specimens 
on  Plates  XXIX  and  XXXII.  The  enormous  collection  of  old  Japan 
porcelains,  formed  by  Augustus  the  Strong  at  Dresden,  was  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  inspiration  to  the  Meissen  painters,  and  if  the  English 
potters  were  not  thus  royally  provided  with  models  they  were  able  to 
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obtain  some  assistance  from  private  collections.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
interesting  memoranda  of  John  Bowcocke,  clerk  and  traveller  to  the  .  Bow 
factory,  “  Patterns  received  from  Lady  Cavendish :  a  japan  octagon  cup  and 
saucer,  lady  pattern  ;  a  rib’d  and  scallop’d  cup  and  saucer,  image  pattern ; 
a  basket  bordered  dysart  plate  ;  a  japan  bread-and-butter  plate.” 

Plate  XXX  illustrates  the  most  popular  of  all  the  japan  models— the 
quail  or  partridge  pattern— in  a  series  of  specimens  starting  with  a 
japanese  original,  and  working  through  Meissen,  Chelsea  and  Bow  to 
Worcester.  I  fear  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  respective  versions  ;  the  skilful  spacing  and  the  inimitable  rendering 
of  the  blossoming  prunus  which  shelters  the  birds,  place  the  japanese 
original  easily  first.  The  octagonal  Meissen  dish  is  a  good  second, 
while  three  English  specimens  may  be  bracketed  third  with  the  late 
Worcester  mug  as  a  bad  last.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  painter 
decorated  the  first  three  English  pieces.  The  peculiar  hump-backed 
rendering  of  the  quail  suggests  the  mannerism  of  one  artist,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  Worcester  workshops  were  largely  reinforced  from  the 
London  factories.  This  so-called  partridge  pattern  was  such  a  speciality 
at  Bow  that  it  is  selected  for  mention  in  an  advertisement (I)  in  1758:— 
UA  large  Assortment  of  the  fine  enamel  and  fine  Partridge  Sets,  which 
are  most  beautifully  painted  by  several  of  the  finest  masters  from 
Dresden.”  We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  reference  to  Dresden 
painters  working  in  England,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  the 
expression  “  finest  masters”  at  its  face  value.  The  late  Worcester  mug 
(marked  with  the  scratch  B  of  the  Barr  period)  is  a  painful  example 
of  the  last  stages  of  the  pattern,  hackneyed  and  degraded  in  every  detail, 
from  the  vapid  border  to  the  coarsely  exaggerated  prunus  tree. 

There  are  several  interesting  examples  of  the  partridge  pattern  in 
the  Dyson  Perrins  collection,  to  which  the  coffee  pot  (Plate  XXXIII) 
belongs.  Among  them  is  a  small  tea-set,  distinguished  by  the  use  of  a 
peculiar  greenish  brown  colour  in  place  of  the  usual  gilding. (2)  Most  of 
the  pieces  are  marked  with  the  rare  gold  crescent,  but  the  crescent  on 
the  teapot  is  painted  in  a  muddy  mauve  enamel.  This  use  of  a  substitute 


(1)  Nightingale,  op.  tit.,  p.  xlix. 

(2)  Noted  by  W.  Moore  Binns,  The  First  Century  of  English  Porcelain,  p.  71. 
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for  gold  is  so  unusual  that  one  is  tempted  to  explain  it  as  an  accident  in 
the  manufacture,  did  it  not  occur  in  an  obviously  intentional  manner  on 
the  Flight  and  Barr  mug  on  Plate  XXX,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

On  Plate  XXXII  (figs.  2  and  3)  is  a  striking  example  of  the  close 
copying  of  a  Japanese  design  of  fish  leaping  from  the  waves  towards  the 
strangely  com  entionalised  Japanese  clouds  above  them,  d  he  Japanese  are 
celebrated  for  the  skilful  rendering  of  fish,  and  the  Worcester  painter’s 
work  compares  but  poorly  with  the  original.  The  illustrations  we  have 
been  able  to  give  are  fir  from  exhausting  the  many  designs  which  the 
Worcester  painters  owed  directly  to  Japan.  There  are  many  excellent 
examples  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  to  which  I  would  refer  the 
reader.  There  is  one  well-known  pattern,  however,  which  should  be 
mentioned  here.  It  occurs  on  several  services,  notably  that  traditionally 
supposed  to  have  been  made  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (see  Plate  XXXIV, 
fig.  2).  I  he  central  motive  is  a  bird  on  a  turquoise  rock  or  stump, 
generally  thought  to  be  of  Chinese  origin,  but  clearly,  I  think,  taken 
from  an  old  Japan  vase.  At  least  that  is  the  source  from  which  fig.  1 
of  the  same  Plate  is  reproduced. 

Plate  XXXI,  too,  belongs  to  the  Japanese  group.  The  divided 
spiral  pattern  (fig.  1)  suggested  by  the  petals  of  a  flower  is  based  on 
the  Japanese  original  shown  in  fig.  2  ;  there  are  many  varieties  of  this 
design  on  old  Worcester.  The  small  oriental  figures  drawn  with  such 
spirit  and  humour  on  fig.  6  are  taken  from  old  Japan  models,  though 
these,  in  turn,  no  doubt  throw  back  to  Chinese  oricdnals. 

O 

The  subject  of  direct  Japanese  influences  on  Worcester  porcelain  has 
proved  to  be  a  large  one,  but  it  scarcely  demands  more  attention  than 
those  indirect  influences  so  apparent  in  the  large  family  of  porcelains  which 
are  the  peculiar  progeny  of  the  old  Worcester  factory.  I  allude  to  those 
pieces  in  which  the  Japanese  motives,  having  been  as  it  were  naturalised, 
are  freely  employed  in  company  with  purely  European  patterns.  These, 
again,  are  quite  distinct  from  the  so-called  Japan  patterns,  which  had 
an  immense  vogue  all  over  England  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century— amorphous  and  gaudy  designs  barely  recognisable  as  offshoots  from 
an  oriental  stock.  But  we  shall  leave  these  indirect  influences  for  the 
moment  and  return  to  the  frank  and  obvious  copies  of  oriental  porcelain. 


PLATE  XXX 


2  3 

5  6 

Partridge  Pattern  in  Worcester  (1  and  3),  Bow  (2),  Chelsea  (5),  Meissen  (4) 

and  Japanese  (6)  Porcelains  Drane  Collection 


I 

4 
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The  three  lower  specimens  on  Plate  XXXII  are  borrowed  direct  from 
China.  The  teapot  is  in  pure  famille  verte  style,  with  dotted  green 
ground  and  brilliant  enamels,  so  brilliant  indeed  that  they  have  no 
parallel  on  Worcester  porcelain,  and  impel  the  suspicion  that  the  piece 
was  decorated  elsewhere. 

Most  collectors  of  English  porcelain  have  at  least  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  China,  but  it  may  be  well 

to  make  a  few  explanatory  remarks  on  the  subject  before  pro¬ 

ceeding  with  our  comparisons.  The  famille  verte  group,  so  called 
from  the  predominance  of  green  enamels,  was  typical  of  the  great 
K’ang-hsi  period  (1662—1722).  The  colours  used — green  in  several 
shades,  bright  blue,  Indian  red,  pale  yellow  and  manganese  purple 
— were  transparent  and  bright,  and  laid  on  with  a  full  brush  in  bold 

designs  of  flowering  trees,  landscapes  and  figure  scenes,  mythical 

animals  and  birds,  with  rich  border  patterns  borrowed  from  silk 
brocades.  In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Yung-cheng  (1723—35),  the 
famille  verte  passed  into  the  famille  rose ,  a  softer  and  more  effeminate 
style  of  decoration,  with  elaborate  and  minute  painting  in  opaque 
enamels,  among  which  rose  pinks  and  carmines  gave  the  dominating 
note.  This  style  was  further  developed  in  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Chhen-lung  which  lasted  till  1796,  and  was  contemporary  with  the 
best  period  of  the  Worcester  factory.  There  was,  besides,  a  great 
decorating  industry  at  Canton,  where  vast  quantities  of  porcelain  services 
were  received  from  the  inland  factory  of  Ching-t£-chen  and  enamelled 
for  export  to  Europe,  often  in  European  taste,  and  even  according  to 
specific  designs  sent  out  from  Europe  for  the  purpose.  This  is  the 
ware  which  used  to  be  called  Lowestoft,  thanks  to  a  monumental 
blunder  on  the  part  of  Chaffers,  and  which  is  still  described  as  Oriental 
Lowestoft  by  dealers  who  are  exceedingly  loath  to  admit  the  error  of 
their  former  nomenclature.  The  only  other  considerable  classes  of  Chinese 
porcelain  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Worcester  copyist  (apart 
from  the  blue  and  white,  which  has  already  been  discussed)  were  those 
with  semi-Japanese  patterns,  recalling  Old  Imari  ware,  and  the  porcelain 
with  powdered  blue  ground,  broken  by  circular  and  fan-shaped  panels. 
Of  these  four  groups  the  fa?nille  verte  is  represented  chiefly  by  the 


service  known  as  Bishop  Sumner’s  (Plate  XXXV),  and  the  well-known 
sets  decorated  in  panels  alternately  with  furniture  and  the  mythical 
creature  known  as  the  Kylin  (Plate  XXXIII).  There  are,  besides,  a  few 
such  specimens  as  fig.  3  of  Plate  XXXIV,  but  on  the  whole  this  class 
is  limited.  I  he  pure  famille  rose  is  also  scantily  represented,  specimens 
such  as  fig.  4  of  Plate  XXXIV  being  far  from  common.  This  style  was 
more  frequently  employed  at  Bow.  Specimens  of  the  Canton  school 
are  seen  in  fig.  i  of  Plate  XL,  and  figs.  3  and  4  of  Plate  XXXVI. 
The  semi-Japanese  class  will  be  found  in  figs.  1,  2,  4  and  5  of  Plate 
XXIX,  fig.  I  of  Plate  XXVI,  and  fig.  4  of  Plate  CII. 

The  modern  collector  of  Chinese  porcelain  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  little  trace  of  the  finest  Chinese  models  is  to  be  found  in  old 
Worcester.  It  is  not  merely  that  these  were  beyond  the  powers  of  our 
earl\  potters,  they  were  literally  beyond  their  reach.  The  fact  is  that 
practically  no  first-class  porcelain  of  the  j^ewml le  verte  or  fciinille  ?~ose  types 
had  as  yet  left  China.  Imperial  palaces  had  not  yet  been  rifled,  and 
only  the  current  work  of  the  private  factories  had  found  its  way  into 
the  market.  The  public  and  private  collections  of  the  present  day  could 
supply  a  choice  of  models  incomparably  richer  than  anything  known 
m  Europe  m  the  eighteenth  century*  and  beautiful  as  was  much  of  the 
porcelain  which  freighted  the  East  Indiamen  of  that  time,  it  was  after 

all  but  a  mediocre  example  of  the  extraordinary  skill  of  the  “  Celestial  ” 
potters. 

On  Plate  XXXVI  is  a  Chinese  bowl  with  brick-red  scale  ground,  and 
a  Worcester  teapot  with  similar  ground-work.  The  model  is  a  typical 
piece  of  export  ware.  Above  it  is  a  Worcester  teapot  directly  copied 
from  the  Chinese  cup  and  saucer  shown  alongside.  The  ground  here 
is  the  well-known  ruby-red  found  on  fine  Chinese  egg-shell  porcelain, 
and,  though  the  photograph  is  incapable  of  showing  it,  the  Worcester 
attempt  to  reproduce  this  beautiful  enamel  has  resulted  ignominiously 
in  a  muddy  reddish  brown. 

The  Worcester  potters  were  more  happy  with  the  powder  blue 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  adjoining  pieces.  I  his  is  an  interesting 
group  for  several  reasons:  it  shows  the  Chinese  model  of  the  handleless 
cup,  the  powdered  blue  ground,  the  fan  or  W  shaped  panels,  and, 


PLATE  XXXI 


A  Japanese  Bowl  (2)  and  Five  Worcester  Specimens  with  Oriental  Designs 


PLATE  XXXII 


A  Japanese  Plate  (2)  and  Worcester  Copy  (3);  Worcester  Wares  with  Chinese  Designs  and  a  Chinese  Saucer  (6) 


PLATE  XXXIII 


Vase  with  Chinese  Ornament  and  Coffee  Pot  with  “  Partridge  ”  Pattern 


PLATE  XXXIV 


Bird  from  a  Japanese  Vase  (1)  and  Worcester  Wares  with  Japanese  (2  &  3)  and  Chinese  (4-6)  Designs 


PLATE  XXXV. 


Dish  of  the  “Bishop  Sumner  Service.”  l.  121  inches.  Worcester  Works  Museum. 
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lastly,  the  square  mark.  The  Worcester  copy  has  the  panels  outlined  in 
gold,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  native  crescent  mark  above  the  borrowed 
square.  The  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  found  time  amid  his 

political  labours  to  form  a  considerable  collection  of  china,  and  who 

prided  himself  not  a  little  on  his  connoisseurship,  once  commented  from 
the  chair  of  a  public  lecture  (l)  in  no  complimentary  terms  on  the  use 
of  oriental  marks  at  Worcester.  The  implication  was  that  they  were  put 
on  the  ware  with  intent  to  deceive.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  free 
use  of  other  factories’  marks  which  prevailed  at  Worcester,  as,  indeed, 
at  most  of  the  early  potteries,  was  not  wholly  innocent  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  oriental  marks  the  imitations  were  so  harmless,  naive  and  unstudied 

that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  as  anything  else  than  part  of  a 

whole-hearted  imitation  ot  what  were  considered  the  best  models.  This 
particular  square  mark  was  adopted  as  a  Worcester  sign,  and  used  on 
porcelains  with  purely  European  decorations,  and  in  the  present  instance 
all  doubt  of  the  potter’s  intentions  is  removed  by  the  addition  of  the 
Worcester  crescent.  The  sugar  bowl  on  Plate  XL  probably  belongs 
to  the  same  service  as  the  Worcester  cup  ;  it  also  bears  the  double 
mark.  The  powder-blue  ground  was  used  with  good  eflect  at  Worcester. 
It  occurs  on  what  I  consider  some  of  the  most  attractive  specimens, 
such  as  Plates  XXXVII  and  XXXVIII,  in  both  of  which  it  is  combined 
with  characteristic  freedom  with  a  panel  of  European  ornament.  The 
secret  of  its  quality  lies  in  the  stippled  appearance  of  the  ground,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  colouring  oxide  was  sprinkled  on  to  the  surface  in 
a  dry  powder,  and  so  melted  in  innumerable  points  ot  colour.  In  China 
such  grounds  were  blown  on  to  the  ware  through  gauze,  which  was  fixed 
across  the  end  of  a  bamboo  tube,  and  glazes  made  by  this  method 
were  called  blown  glazes — a  name  which  the  French  adopted  in  the 
word  souffle.  Needless  to  say  the  Chinese  carried  the  process  to 
perfection,  and  some  of  their  powder-blue  vases,  with  panels  of  famille 
verte  enamels,  are  among  the  gems  of  the  potter’s  art.  Sometimes  the 
entire  surface  was  covered  with  the  powder-blue,  relieved  only  by 
delicate  traceries  in  gold.  Such  pieces  were  occasionally  attempted  at 
Worcester,  and  though  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  an  example  on 


(i)  See  p.  183. 
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Plate  XXXII  photography  is  all  but  powerless  to  reproduce  the  faint 
gilding  on  the  blue. 

There  are  many  plates  and  dishes  of  powder-blue  with  fan-panels 
marked  with  strange  travesties  of  Chinese  script.  The  Lowestoft 
enthusiast  has  laid  his  hands  on  these,  and  would  claim  them  all  for 
his  favourite  factory.  That  some  of  them  were  made  at  Lowestoft  is 
beyond  question,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  two  wares  in 
their  blue  and  white  varieties  has  already  been  emphasised,  but  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  beyond  this  the  Lowestoft  claim  is  unsupportable. 

The  Chinese  origin  of  the  patterns  of  fig.  6  of  Plate  XXXIV,  and 
fig.  4  of  Plate  XXXII,  is  too  obvious  to  need  demonstration. 

Plate  XXXIX  illustrates  a  pattern  which  must  have  had  a  consider¬ 
able  vogue,  to  judge  by  the  comparatively  numerous  surviving  specimens. 
It  is  variously  known  as  the  “  whorl,”  the  “  spiral,”  the  “  Catherine 
wheel,”  and  “  Queen  Charlotte’s  ”  pattern,  and  it  was  subject  to  slight 
variations,  though  always  preserving  its  distinctive  feature— the  spiral  bands 
with  counter-changed  blue  and  white  designs  enriched  with  touches  of 
coloured  enamels.  The  jug  on  the  left,  with  the  mask  under  the  lip, 
is  a  favourite  Worcester  model,  and  the  bottle  of  Chinese  form  on 
the  right  no  doubt  belongs  to  a  rose-water  basin,  such  as  is  seen  on 
Plate  XCI.  The  small  saucer  suspended  between  the  two  larger  pieces 
is  a  Chinese  piece  showing  the  origin  of  the  “ whorl”  design,  which  was 
copied  on  many  wares,  from  the  faience  of  Persia  to  the  porcelain  of 
Meissen.  The  catalogue  of  a  sale  of  Worcester  porcelain  at  Christie’s, 
in  1769,  includes  several  references  to  a  “Queen’s  pattern,”  which  was 
no  doubt  the  same  as  the  traditional  “Queen  Charlotte’s  pattern”  of 
to-day. (I)  To  quote  one  item  only  “  A  complete  tea  and  coffee 
equipage,  with  handles,  Queen’s  pattern,  forty-three  pieces,  4/.  nr.” 

The  Queen’s  pattern  had  almost  as  long  a  reign  as  Queen  Charlotte 
herself.  It  occurs  on  some  of  those  rare  examples  of  coloured  Worcester 
porcelain  marked  with  a  workman’s  mark  (see  p.  187,  figs.  65  and  68) 
-a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate  an  early  start  ;  and  it  continued  in 
use,  with  very  slight  modifications,  for  long  after  the  Wall  period. 

(1)  The  later  “Royal  lily”  pattern,  selected  by  the  Queen  on  her  visit  to  the  factory  in  178S,  is  also 
called  Queen  Charlotte’s  pattern,  see  p.  135. 


PLATE  XXXVI 


Chinese  Originals  and  Worcester  Copies  (see  />.  56) 
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PLATE  XXXVII 


Mug  with  “Powder  Blue”  Ground  H.  6  inches  j.  cockskut  Collection 


PLATE  XXXVIII. 


Mug  with  “Powder-Blue”  Ground,  h.  6  inches.  Dyson-Perrins  Collection. 
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DESCRIPTION 


OF  PLATES 


XXVIII 


to  XL 


PLATE  XXVIII. — Fig.  i. — Tea  cup  and  saucer  with  scalloped  sides  ;  Chinese  porcelain,  with  semi-Japanese  design  in 
colours  with  gilding ;  four  radiating  compartments  with  salmon  pink  grounds  and  chrysanthemum 
badges,  and  between  them  growing  flowers ;  border  with  salmon  ground  and  reserved  floral  scroll. 
About  1740. 

D.  of  saucer,  4§  inches.  British  Museum. 

Fig.  2. — Punch  bowl,  Chinese  porcelain,  with  blue  scale  diaper  broken  by  shaped  panels  with  landscapes  in 
colour.  About  1750. 

D.  1 1  jr  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Saucer,  Chinese  porcelain, with  pink  scale  diaper  on  the  sides, broken  by  panels  of  landscapes  ;  broad 
border  and  central  medallion  in  gold  scale  on  a  blue  ground.  About  1750. 

D.  6  inches.  Drane  Collection. 


Figs.  4,  5  and  6. — Two  saucers  and  a  teapot;  “Old  Imari  ”  porcelain,  painted  in  colours  with  various 
designs  which  influenced  the  Worcester  decorators.  Made  at  Arita,  in  Hizen,  about  1700. 

D.  of  Fig.  4,  5  inches.  British  Museum. 

Fig.  7. — Octagonal  plate  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  Japanese  porcelain,  of  the  style  known  as 
“  Kakiemon.”  A  flowering  prunus  tree  and  a  tiger-like  monster  ;  close  floral  border  in  red.  Made 
at  Arita,  in  Hizen,  about  1660. 

D.  9  J  inches.  British  Museum. 

Fig.  8. — Hexagonal  vase  and  cover;  Japanese  porcelain,  in  Kakiemon  taste;  painted  in  colours  with 
gilding;  growing  flowers  on  the  sides  and  diaper  patterns  on  shoulders  and  cover.  About  1660. 

H.  12  inches.  British  Museum. 


Fig. 


9. — Saucer  dish;  “Old  Imari”  porcelain;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  growing  flowers  and 
divided  chrysanthemum  badges;  scroll  border.  Made  at  Arita,  in  Hizen,  about  1700. 

British  Museum. 


The  original  of  the  Worcester  “fan  pattern.” 


PLATE  XXIX. — Fig.  i. — Bowl  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  in  Japanese  style;  three  leaf-shaped  panels  with 
formal  flowers  in  red  ground  ;  background  diapered  with  a  lozenge  pattern  ;  deep  blue  border  of 
running  foliage  ;  formal  spray  underneath.  About  1760. 

D.  4 J  inches.  British  Museum  ( Cat .  V.  73). 

Fig.  2. — Japanese  bowl  with  similar  design.  Made  at  Arita,  in  Hizen,  about  1700. 

British  AT useu  m . 

Fig.  3. — Sugar  bowl  and  cover,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  in  oriental  taste  ;  four  radiating  compart¬ 
ments  with  dark  blue  ground,  gilt,  and  broken  by  chrysanthemums  in  white  and  red,  and  between 
them  flowers  in  colours.  About  1765.  Mark,  a  fretted  square.  (Cf.  Plate  XXVIII,  fig.  1.) 

H.  4 ^  inches.  British  Museum  ( Cat .  V.  50). 

Fig.  4. — Spoon  tray,  oblong  hexagonal,  with  scalloped  sides;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  in  the  centre 
an  oblong  ornament  borrowed  from  the  chrysanthemum,  and  border  with  a  floral  scroll  in  a  blue 
ground ;  on  the  sides  parts  of  the  chrysanthemum  pattern  repeated,  a  design  commonly  known 
as  the  “fan  pattern.”  About  1765.  Mark  in  black,  mock  Japanese  characters  (No.  104). 

L.  6  inches.  British  Museum  (Cat.  V.  76). 

The  mark  is  in  cobalt  which,  being  unglazed,  turned  black  in  the  firing ;  under  a  glaze  it  would 
have  come  out  blue. 

Fig.  5. — Saucer  dish,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  in  Japanese  style  ;  a  flower  in  the  centre ;  on  the  sides 
eight  radiating  compartments,  four  with  dark  blue  ground,  gilt  diaper  and  oval  medallion  with 
formal  flower  in  salmon-pink,  white  and  gold  ;  and  the  remainder  white  with  painted  diaper  or 
wistaria,  and  blue  medallion  with  gilt  design.  About  1770. 

D.  7  J  inches.  British  Museum  (Cat.  V.  64). 

The  “  old  mosaick  Japan  pattern”  of  the  1769  Catalogue  was  doubtless  in  this  style. 

Fig.  6. — Teapot  stand,  hexagonal,  with  scalloped  sides ;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  design  and  mark 
similar  to  that  of  fig.  3,  and  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  service. 

D.  6  inches. 


British  Museum. 
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PLA  I  E  XXX.  I1  ig.  i.  Mug,  cylindrical ;  painted  in  colours  with  a  late  and  inferior  version  of  the  “  partridge  ” 
pattern ;  the  red  border  is  entirely  formalised ;  a  brownish-green  enamel  is  used  in  the  place  of 
gilding.  About  1795.  Mark,  a  scratched  B. 

Fig.  2. — Vase  and  cover  of  Bow  porcelain  painted  in  colours  with  gilding.  . 

H.  9  inches. 

Fig.  3. — Cream  jug  of  Worcester  porcelain.  About  1760. 

Fig.  4. — Octagonal  plate  of  Meissen  porcelain. 

Fig.  5. —  Octagonal  plate  of  Chelsea  porcelain. 

D.  8J  inches. 

Fig.  6. — Saucer  of  Japanese  porcelain  in  Kakiemon  style.  About  1660. 

The  last  five  specimens  are  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  with  the  so-called  partridge  or  quail 
pattern.  1  he  series  is  in  Mr.  Drane’s  collection  and  was  selected  and  arranged  by  him. 


PLA  1  E  XXXI.  I' ig.  1.  Covered  jug,  painted  in  colours,  with  gilding;  the  surface  divided  into  two  rows  of  petal¬ 
shaped  compartments ;  the  upper  row  alternately  dark  blue  with  gilt  trellis  and  painted  with  a 
formal  flower,  which  is  repeated  in  each  of  the  lower  compartments.  About  1765. 

H-  5i  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

b ig.  2.  Bowl  of  Japanese  porcelain,  showing  the  original  of  the  pattern  of  petal-shaped  compartments: 
painted  in  blue  with  a  “fungus  of  longevity  ”  alternating  with  a  flower. 

IF  5 2  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  3  —Tea  cup  and  saucer  painted  in  underglaze  blue,  enamels  and  gilding,  with  oriental  figure  in  a  garden 
and  sprays  of  flowers  in  Japanese  taste  ;  formal  borders.  About  1756.  Marks,  a  crescent  on  the 
saucer  and  a  cursive  W  on  the  cup. 

D.  of  saucer,  qf  inches.  prank  Uoyd  Collection. 

Fig.  4. — Bowl  with  moulded  shell  pattern  and  basket  border;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding,  with  two 
partridges  and  oriental  flowers.  About  1760. 

D.  4 1  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

b IG.  5.  I  eapot,  painted  in  underglaze  blue  and  enamel  colours  ;  gilding  is  sparingly  used,  a  reddish-brown 
enamel  taking  its  place  to  a  large  extent ;  on  the  sides  are  six  upright,  arched  panels  with  oriental 
figures  and  growing  flowers,  the  spaces  between  filled  with  curled  “  silkworm  ”  scrolls  in  pale  blue  ; 
formal  floral  scroll  on  the  neck;  cover  to  match.  About  1756. 

H-  5i  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

A  rare  and  effective  specimen. 


Fig.  6.— Bowl  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  dark  blue  scale  ground  very  clearly  marked,  and  shaped 
panels  painted  with  grotesque  but  spirited  oriental  figures,  flowers,  etc.  About  1760. 

I  ).  6  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Formerly  in  the  Trapnell  Collection. 

From  a  service  dispersed  at  the  Bodenham  Sale ;  Mr.  Drane  has  specimens  of  it. 


FLAT  E  XXXII.  biG.  1.  Plate  with  scalloped  rim;  with  thin  gilt  designs  on  a  blue  ground,  after  a  Chinese 
“powder-blue”  original.  About  1770. 

D.  9  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  of  “  Old  Imari  ”  porcelain  ;  painted  in  underglaze  blue,  colours  and  gilding  ;  fish  leaping  from 
waves,  and  conventional  clouds  in  the  centre  ;  on  sides  and  rim,  six  petal-shaped  panels  decorated 

with  growing  flowers ;  the  remaining  space  dark  blue  with  gilt  ornament.  Made  at  Arita,  in  Hizen, 
about  1700. 

D.  Ilh  inches.  British  Museum. 

Fig.  3. —  Plate  of  Worcester  porcelain  with  the  same  design  closely  copied.  About  1770. 

D.  8  j  inches.  Dyson  Perritis  Collection. 

-Plate  with  shaped  edge  ;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  on  the  sides  and  rim,  “  powder-blue  ” 
ground  broken  by  oval  and  fan-shaped  panels  ;  the  panels  and  the  central  space  painted  principally 
in  blue,  red  and  gold  with  landscape  and  flowers  in  Chinese  style.  About  1760. 

D.  9  inches.  Drane  Collection. 


Fig. 


It  would  seem  that  this  plate  was  copied  from  a  piece  of  “  clobbered  ”  Chinese  porcelain. 
Clobbering  was  freely  practised  in  Holland  first  and  England  afterwards  from  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.  It  consisted  of  adding  enamelled  decoration  to  blue  and  white  Oriental  porcelain,  as 
a  rule  with  hideous  effect. 

Fig.  5. — Saucer  painted  in  underglaze  blue  and  colours  with  gilding;  Chinese  landscape  and  border  of 
radiating  panels  with  flowers  and  dark  and  light  diapers  in  Japanese  taste.  About  1756. 

D.  5  J  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fig.  6.— Saucer  of  Chinese  porcelain  showing  the  original  of  the  last  design. 

Dyson  Perrins  Col lectio  n. 

PLATE  XXXIII. — Fig.  i.- — Hexagonal  vase  and  cover,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding,  in  the  style  of  a  Chinese 
famille  verle  vase  ;  on  the  sides  shaped  panels  with  a  kylin  on  a  table  alternating  with  vases  of  flowers  ; 
green  shagreened  ground,  and  formal  diapers  in  the  remaining  spaces ;  on  the  shoulders  hexagon 
diapers  and  small  panels  of  flowers  ;  cover  to  match.  About  1770. 

H .  x  if  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Coffee  pot  with  facetted  sides  ;  painted  in  colours  with  “  partridge  ”  pattern  ;  close  floral  border  in 
red  on  the  neck.  About  1760. 

H.  9  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

PLATE  XXXIV. — Fig.  i. — Passage  of  decoration  in  turquoise  blue,  green,  yellow  and  red  enamels  from  a  Japanese 
vase  in  the  Kakiemon  style,  showing  a  bright-plumaged  bird  on  a  turquoise  rock  among  flowers. 
The  original  of  the  design  which  occurs  on  the  next  two  specimens. 

Fig.  2. — Dish  with  scalloped  sides;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  dark  blue  border  and  bird  on  rock 
in  the  centre.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  crescent. 

L.  12  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

From  a  service  said  to  have  been  made  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Fig.  3. — Plate  with  shaped  edge  ;  painted  with  the  same  pattern  without  the  blue  border. 

D.  9  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Fig.  4. — Tea  cup  and  saucer,  eggshell  porcelain,  painted  in  colours  with  slight  gilding  ;  birds,  rockwork  and 
flowering  shrub  in  the  style  of  Chinese  famille  rose  porcelain.  1760-70. 

D.  of  saucer,  5  inches.  British  Museum  {Cat.  V.  60). 

Fig.  5. — Teapot  painted  in  brilliant  enamel  colours,  apparently  to  match  a  service  of  Chinese  famille  verte 
porcelain  ;  a  large  panel  of  flowers  on  each  side,  reserved  in  a  dotted  green  ground  sprinkled  with 
blossoms. 

H.  5  J  inches.  Marsden  Smedley  Collection. 

Formerly  in  the  Cock  shut  Collection. 
Undoubtedly  Worcester  porcelain,  but  the  decoration  is  in  colours  of  such  exceptional  brilliance 
that  it  is  thought  that  they  may  have  been  added  elsewhere.  The  enamels  are  almost  as  vivid  as 
their  Chinese  prototypes. 

Fig.  6.— Saucer  dish,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  two  are  panels  with  Chinese  figures  ;  vermicular 
diapers  and  floral  ornament  in  the  spaces  between.  About  1760. 

D.  7§-  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

PLATE  XXXV. — Dish  with  scalloped  sides,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  in  Chinese  famille  verte  style  ;  kylin  and 
phoenix  in  the  centre  on  a  garden  terrace;  on  the  sides  eight  compartments  with  flowers  and  rocks,  birds 
and  monsters;  narrow  floral  border,  brown  edge.  About  1770.  Mark,  an  open  crescent  in  gold. 

L.  1 2§  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

From  the  “Bishop  Sumner”  service. 

PLATE  XXXVI. — Fig.  i. — Coffee  cup  and  saucer  of  Chinese  porcelain  with  deep  ruby-red  ground,  and  panels  with 
landscape  and  flowers  painted  in  enamel  colours;  and  a  Worcester  teapot  imitating  the  same 
scheme  very  unsuccessfully  as  regards  the  ground,  which  is  a  muddy  crimson.  The  larger  panels  are 
shaped  like  an  unrolled  Chinese  picture.  About  1765. 

H.  of  teapot,  inches.  Drane  Collection. 
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Fig.  2.— Tea  cup  and  saucer  of  Chinese  porcelain  with  “powder-blue”  ground  and  panels,  fan-shaped  and 
circular,  with  flowers  in  blue  ;  and  a  Worcester  tea  cup  with  similar  decoration,  but  the  panels  are 
edged  with  gold  and  contain  landscapes  and  flowers.  The  Chinese  cup  is  marked  with  the  fretted 
square  enclosed  in  a  square  frame  ;  and  the  Worcester  cup  is  marked  with  the  fretted  square  and 
a  crescent.  About  1760. 

D.  of  saucer,  5  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  3. —  Teapot  with  twisted  handle;  brick -red  scale  ground  with  shaped  panels  painted  with  flowers  in 

colour.  About  1765. 

H.  6  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  4. — Bowl  of  Chinese  porcelain  with  brick-red  scale  ground.  About  1750. 

Dra?ie  Collection. 

Showing  an  Oriental  model  for  the  red  scale  diaper. 

Fig.  5.— Octagonal  plate  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  a  garden  terrace  with  balcony,  birds,  a  fir  and 
peonies  ;  dotted  green  border  with  four  phoenixes  and  peonies  ;  stiff  gadroon  edge,  coloured  orange- 
red.  About  1765. 

D.  9I  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Similar  specimens  in  the  Frank  Lloyd  and  other  collections. 

Fig.  6. — Octagonal  plate  of  Chinese  famille  verte  porcelain.  About  1700. 

D.  90  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Showing  the  original  of  fig.  5. 

PLATE  XXXVII. — Cylindrical  mug  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  “powder-blue”  ground  with  gilt  floral  sprays, 
broken  by  scroll-edged  panels  ;  in  the  large  panel,  a  coat-of-arms — per  pale  ermine,  a  fret  sable,  and 
gules  a  lion  rampant  argent — and  crest ;  in  the  smaller  panels  insects  and  festoons  of  flowers.  Date 
about  1770. 

H.  6  inches.  Jm  Cockshut  Collection. 

PLATE  XXXVIII. — Mug,  bell-shaped,  painted  in  colours  with  rich  gilding  ;  powder-blue  ground  with  gilt  floral 
ornament ;  panels  beautifully  painted  with  flowers.  1765-70. 

H.  6  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

PLATE  XXXIX.— Fig.  i. — Jug  with  mask  under  the  spout;  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  enamel  colours 
and  gilding ;  the  ground  divided  into  narrow  upright  bands  obliquely  radiating  from  the  base, 
and  decorated  with  formal  flowers  alternately  in  colours  on  white,  and  reserved  in  white  on  a 
blue  ground.  About  1770. 

H.  8  inches.  George  Murray  Collection. 

Fig.  2.- — Rosewater  bottle  with  similar  design,  finely  executed.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square 
enclosed  in  a  ring. 

H.  11  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fk.  3. — Saucer  of  Chinese  porcelain  showing  the  origin  of  the  pattern.  About  1750. 

D.  4  b  inches.  British  Museum. 

PLA1E  XL.  Pig.  i. — Tea  cup  and  saucer,  facetted;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  brick-red  scale  ground 
(cf.  Plate  XXXVI,  fig.  4),  and  panels  with  Chinese  figure  in  a  garden,  and  flowers.  About  1765. 

D.  of  saucer,  4f  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Fig.  2.  Sugar  bowl  and  cover  ;  pale  “powder-blue”  ground  with  gilt  sprays;  gilt-edged  panels,  fan-shaped 
and  circular,  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  Chinese  landscapes,  etc.  About  1760.  Marks,  a 
fretted  square  and  a  filled-in  crescent.  ( Cf.  Plate  XXXVI,  fig.  2.) 

H.  4 1  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Pig.  3.  Tankard,  cylindrical;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  quatrefoil  panels  with  Chinese  landscape 
delicately  pencilled  in  pink  ;  pale  yellow  ground  with  Japanese  flowers  in  colours  ;  close  floral 
border  in  red.  About  1765. 

H.  6|  inches. 


Prank  Lloyd  Collection. 


PLATE  XXXIX 


Chinese  Saucer,  and  Worcester  Jug  and  Rosewater  Bottle 


PLATE  XL 


Worcester  Wares  in  Oriental  Taste 


Chapter  VIII 


WORCESTER  “  JAPAN  PATTERNS  ” 

WE  now  pass  from  the  direct  and  almost  servile  imitation  of 

Eastern  models  to  a  group  of  porcelain  which  is  infinitely 
more  interesting  to  the  amateur  of  old  Worcester,  because  it  is  purely 
and  exclusively  a  Worcester  growth.  It  has  been  already  hinted  that 
the  Worcester  decorator  was  no  purist,  and  here  we  find  him  making 
free  use  of  what  he  liked  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  designs,  with 
an  occasional  side  glance  at  Meissen  porcelain,  and  blending  the 

whole  into  a  style  quite  peculiar  to  himself.  In  the  Plates  which 
illustrate  this  part  of  the  work  (viz.,  XLI  to  XL VII,  with  exception  of 
fig.  4  of  Plate  XLIII)  there  is  hardly  a  single  passage  of  ornament 
which  is  purely  oriental,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  that  is  free  from 
oriental  influences.  The  burlesqued  dragon,  the  contortionist  birds, 

the  fantastic  trees  and  impossible  flowers  recall,  more  or  less  remotely, 
their  familiar  oriental  prototyes — the  Imperial  dragon,  the  phoenix  and 
the  stork,  the  bamboo,  peony,  chrysanthemum  and  blossoming  plum.  A 
few  of  the  motives,  again,  are  conventionalised  out  of  all  recognition, 
such  as  the  large  imbricated  flower  below  the  fish-tailed  dragon  on 

fig.  3  of  Plate  XLII.  The  borders  on  most  of  these  pieces  are 
exceptionally  rich  and  often  in  fine  taste,  though  here  again  the 
international  flavour  is  observable.  Shagreened  and  dotted  green  of  the 
famille  verte ,  Japanese  diapers  and  Meissen  mosaics  are  blended  together 
with  a  surprising  freedom  from  jarring  notes  ;  and  here  and  there  the 
Worcester  passion  for  scale  patterns  asserts  itself,  as  in  the  small 
medallions  and  upper  borders  of  fig.  i  of  Plate  XL VI.  I  fancy  that  all 
these  designs  must  have  been  included  in  the  general  heading  of  Japan 
patterns  at  the  time  of  their  making.  The  catalogue  of  1769,  to  which 
we  referred  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  names  a  whole  series  of 
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these  Japan  patterns,  all  apparently  different  in  detail.  Thus  we  have 
“  hne  old  pheasant  pattern, ”  “  line  old  japan  star  pattern,”  “  old  Japan 
fan  pattern,”  “  mosaick  japan  pattern,”  “  japan  sprig  pattern,”  “  old 
scrole  japan,”  “  line  old  wheat-sheaf  pattern,”  “  japan  pattern  flowers,” 
“  hne  old  scarlet  japan  pattern,”  and  “  flne  old  rich  dragon  pattern, 
blue  celeste  borders.” 

The  “  flne  old  rich  ”  dragon  confronting  a  bellicose  crane  is  seen 
to  advantage  on  the  bowl  on  Plate  XLI,  and  the  vase  above  appears  to 
be  an  example  of  the  “  pheasant  pattern,”  which  is  enriched  with  a 
quite  un-Japanese  scale-blue  ground,  and  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
rococo  handles.  These  scroll  handles,  so  common  on  Chelsea,  Meissen 
and  Sevres  of  the  rococo  period,  are  rarely  seen  on  Worcester  porcelain, 
which  for  some  good  reason ([)  usually  adhered  to  the  simpler  Chinese 
vase  forms.  Plate  XLV  shows  a  fine  hexagon  vase,  with  a  highly 
Worcesterised  “japan  pattern”  border  with  dark  blue  ground,  on 
which  is  an  elaborate  network  of  gilding  in  half-Sevres,  half-oriental 
style.  The  ovoid  vase  on  Plate  XLII  illustrates  the  “  pheasant  ”  and 
“Japan  flowers,”  with  a  beautiful  dark  blue  border,  richly  gilt  and 
broken  by  a  flowered  trellis  ;  on  the  neck  is  a  red  vermiculated  pattern. 
The  same  blue  and  trellis  pattern  occurs  on  the  neighbouring  tankard, 
which  is  reproduced  with  remarkable  exactitude  in  a  Chelsea-Derby 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum. 

I  here  are  several  notable  examples  of  these  dragon  japan  patterns 
in  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins’  splendid  collection  at  Malvern.  Plate  VII 
exhibits  a  set  of  three  octagonal  vases — a  covered  jar  and  two  beakers — 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  in  any  collection.  The  forms 
are  as  usual  oriental,  and  the  ground  work,  a  deep  orange  netted  over 
with  gold  diaper,  is  borrowed  from  Chinese  porcelain.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
development  of  the  ground  colour  on  the  cup  and  saucer  on  flg.  i  of 
Plate  XXVIII,  and  occurs  on  other  important  Worcester  vases,  of  which 
a  good  example  exists  in  Mr.  Dubourg’s  collection  at  Wilton/2^  The 
panels,  which  are  sunk  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  below  the  orange 
ground,  are  reserved  in  white  and  painted  with  the  typical  Worcester 


(1)  See  p.  36. 

(2)  Formerly  the  Nightingale  Collection.  Figured,  Binns,  p.  88. 


PLATE  XLI 


1 

2 


Vase  and  Bowl  with  “  Japan  ”  Patterns  Dyson  Per  rins  Collection 


I 


PLATE  XLII 


Vase  with  Chinese  Figures  and  Two  Specimens  of  “Japan”  Patterns 
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Japan  pattern,  with  flowers,  dragon  and  birds,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
strange  imbricated  shrub  is  a  sheaf  of  corn  which  differentiates  the 

O 

“  fine  old  wheatsheaf  pattern”  of  the  catalogue.  The  central  vase  is 
just  short  of  twenty-two  inches  in  height,  and  the  set  forms  a  garniture 
of  imposing  appearance.  Another  singularly  handsome  example,  with 
“  blue  celeste  borders,”  is  figured  in  colour  in  the  frontispiece,  where 
it  is  so  admirably  rendered  that  verbal  description  would  be  superfluous. 
Another  group  is  shown  on  Plates  XLIV  and  XLVI,  one  from  the  Drane 
collection  (in  colour),  and  two  from  the  Dyson  Perrins  collection. 
Fig.  2  of  Plate  XLVI  has  the  shagreened  green  border  and  general  colouring 
of  Plate  XLIV,  while  fig.  i  has  a  dark  blue  border  with  gilt  diapers.  The 
floral  decoration  which  fills  the  panels  in  all  three  is  of  the  Worcester- 
Japan  type,  but  not  so  completely  formalised  as  in  some  oi  the  dragon 
specimens.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  in  two  cases  the  flowers 
are  arranged  festoon-wise,  in  a  style  which  is  quite  un-Japanese.  I  his 
festoon  disposition  was  a  favourite  device  of  the  Worcester  flower 
painters,  and  is  used  with  happy  effect  on  many  pieces  where  the 

flowers,  like  the  style,  are  European  and  more  naturalistic.  It  derives 
from  the  Sevres  school  of  decorators,  and  will  be  found  on  several 
specimens  in  Chapter  XII. 

Three  examples  on  Plate  XLIII,  and  a  remarkable  vase  on 
Plate  XLVII,  illustrate  the  use  of  the  Japan  patterns  in  combination 
with  the  most  characteristic  Worcester  decoration,  the  scale  blue 

ground.(l)  The  scaled  ground  is  such  an  important  feature  of  Worcester 
porcelain  that  we  shall  discuss  it  at  greater  length  in  another  chapter. 
It  will  suffice  here  to  point  out  that  the  large  and  very  clearly  marked 
scaling  on  the  plate  (fig.  i)  is  generally  agreed  to  be  an  early  type 
of  this  class,  and  if  we  refer  back  to  Plate  XXXI  we  shall  find  it  in 
combination  with  Chino-Japanese  figures,  which  I  consider  to  belong 
also  to  an  early  period.  The  teapoy  (fig.  3)  appears  to  be  an  example 

of  the  “  fine  old  Japan  star  pattern  ”  of  the  catalogues.  The  teapot 

(fig.  2)  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  specimen,  and  like  so  many  curious 
examples  of  old  Worcester,  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Drane.  At  first  sight  it 
is  merely  an  innocent  specimen  of  Worcester-Japan  china  with  a  well- 

(1)  The  vase  with  handles,  on  Plate  XLI,  also  belongs  to  this  group. 
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marked  scale  blue  ground — in  fact,  a  typical  product  of  neat  Worcester 

workmanship.  But  a  closer  inspection  of  the  gilt  framework  at  the 

top  of  the  large  panel  reveals  the  inscription  No.  /}$  in  gold  lettering. 

This  is  repeated  under  the  spout  and  in  three  other  places,  all  equally 

inconspicuous.  I  he  explanation  of  this  puzzling  number  shows  that 

the  teapot  was  made  for  an  admirer  of  John  Wilkes,  M.P.,  the 

champion  of  Liberty  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.  No.  45  of  his 

paper,  The  North  Briton ,  known  as  Wilkes  number,  and  published  on 

2  <,id  April,  1/63,  accused  the  King  of  uttering  falsehood  in  his  speech. 

A  general  warrant  was  issued  by  Lord  Halifax  against  all  concerned  in 

tbe  publication,  and  Wflkes  and  others  were  arrested  and  committed  to 

the  Tower.  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  however,  declared  the  arrest  illegal 

and  Wilkes  was  liberated,  and  a  printer  obtained  f  300  damages  for 

false  imprisonment.  Parliament  now  declared  No.  ^5  to  be  “  a 

scandalous  and  seditious  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the 

hangman.  The  burning  was  the  occasion  of  a  riot  in  Cheapside,  and 

three  days  later  “general  warrants”  were  declared  illegal  by  the  Chief 

Justice,  and  Wilkes  was  awarded  ^1,000  damages  for  the  seizure  of 

his  papers.  He  also  obtained  ,£4,000  in  an  action  against  Lord  Halifax. 

Wilkes  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  in  1774,  and  M.P.  for  Middlesex  for 

the  fifth  time,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament  till 

the  following  year.  His  popularity  was  immense.  Medals  were  struck, 

prints  published  with  his  portrait,  he  was  modelled  in  porcelain  at 

Chelsea(l)  and  no  doubt  elsewhere,  and  the  celebrated  No.  45  was  the 

toast  of  the  day  among  his  many  admirers.  Orders  were  actually  sent 

out  to  China  for  punch  bowls  bearing  his  portrait  and  the  superscription 

<C  Wilkes  and  Liberty.”  Such  a  bowl  may  be  seen  in  the  British 

Museum,  in  the  section  devoted  to  Chinese  porcelain  painted  with 

European  designs,  and  the  portrait  of  Wilkes  is  still  recognisable, 

m  spite  of  the  inevitable  orientalisation  which  it  has  received  in  the 

Chinese  painter’s  hands.  Wilkes  lived  to  be  Chamberlain  of  London, 

and  in  spite  of  his  dangerous  popularity,  died  in  tranquil  retirement 
in  1797. 


U)  There  is  a  good  specimen  in  the  British  Museum.  A  Worcester  mug 
inscribed  “John  Wilkes,  Esq.,  The  Patriot,”  was  in  the  Thoms  collection. 


with  a  transfer-printed  portrait 


PLATE  XLIII 


Three  Examples  of  “Worcester  Oriental”  Patterns,  and  a  Bow  Teapot  (4),  with  Blue  Grounds 


PLATE  XLIV 


Vase  in  semi-oriental  Taste,  h.  iij  inches.  Dram  collection. 


PLATE  XLV 


Vase  with  “Japan-’  Pattern  H.  16  inches 


Dyson  Perrins  Collection 
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It  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  Mr.  Drane’s  teapot  was  issued  while 
the  memories  of  No.  45  of  The  North  Briton  were  still  green  and  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  dated  specimen  about  the  year  1763. 

The  fourth  object  on  this  Plate  has  no  connection  with  Japan 
patterns.  It  is  a  Bow  teapot  with  blue  ground  and  panel  of  birds  in  a 
style  familiar  on  Worcester  porcelain  of  a  slightly  later  date,  but  it  is 
shown  here  beneath  the  No.  45  teapot  to  set  off,  by  its  comparative 
clumsiness  of  form,  the  superior  proportions  and  striking  neatness  of  the 
Worcester  specimen.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  among  English 
porcelains,  at  any  rate,  a  better  example  than  the  latter  of  good 
workmanship  in  useful  ware. 

As  for  the  Worcester  Japan  patterns,  they  gave  way  no  doubt  in 
the  later  part  of  the  Wall  period  to  the  more  sumptuous  decorations 

learnt  from  Sevres  and  Meissen,  the  gorgeous  exotic  birds,  butterflies 
and  rich  bouquets  of  flowers,  figure  subjects,  landscapes,  clusters  of 

fruit,  festoons  and  trellis  designs,  which  followed  on  the  importation 
of  the  Chelsea  artists.  But  they  never  wholly  disappeared,  and  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  gay  but  meaningless 
“  Derby- Japan  ”  patterns  suddenly  burst  into  popular  favour,  there  was 
a  revival  of  the  Worcester  Japans  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  day.  But 
they  had  lost  much  of  the  original  spirit,  and  reappeared  crude  and 
mechanical  and  distorted.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  far  better  for 
them  to  have  passed  away  in  company  with  so  many  of  the  best 

Worcester  decorations  at  the  end  of  the  Wall  period,  than  to  return 

“  in  such  a  questionable  shape  ”  as  the  decoration  of  the  Chamberlain 
jug  on  Plate  CVI,  or  the  Flight  and  Barr  mug  on  Plate  XXX. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  XLI  to  XLVII 

PLATE  XLI.  Fig.  i.  \ase,  oviform,  with  two  scroll  handles;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  scale-blue 
ground  with  gilt  network;  large,  shaped  panels  with  “old  Japan”  flowers,  and  a  pheasant-like 
bird  threatened  by  a  fantastic  dragon.  1765-70.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  5]  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fig.  2.— Punch  bowl,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  a  fantastic  dragon  on  a  bamboo  stump  between  two 
bellicose  birds  of  the  crane  species.  About  1765. 

D.  7  J-  inches.  Dvson  Perrins  Collection. 


PLATE  XLII. — Fig.  i. — Vase,  oviform,  with  cover;  painted  in  underglaze  blue  with  colours  and  gilding;  Chinese 
garden  scenes  with  figures  separated  by  two  upright  bands  of  orange  red  set  with  formal  flowers  ; 
formal  borders  and  stiff  scroll  work  on  the  neck  and  cover.  1765-70.  Mark,  a  crescent. 

H.  10  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Cf.  the  1769  Catalogue — “Three  scarlet  ground  imag’d  jars  and  two  beakers,  1 1.  2 s.” 

Fig.  2.— Vase  of  a  set  of  three,  oviform,  with  cover;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  large  upright  panels  with 
pheasant-like  birds  on  a  fantastic  tree,  in  Japanese  taste,  separated  by  upright  bands  of  flowered 
trellis  reserved  in  a  deep  blue  ground,  which  is  richly  gilt;  red  vermicide  band  on  neck  broken  by 
panels  of  flowers  ;  white  floral  scroll  borders  in  blue  ground  ;  lid  to  match.  About  1770.  Mark,  a 
fretted  square. 

H.  gl  inches.  Dyson  Pen-ins  Collection. 

A  remarkable  specimen  of  rich  and  careful  decoration.  T  he  pattern  is  no  doubt  the  “  fine  old 
pheasant  Japan”  of  the  1769  Catalogue. 

Fig.  3. — Tankard,  cylindrical;  decorated  in  a  somewhat  similar  style  but  with  the  peculiar  Worcester  dragon 
and  scaly  shrub  beneath.  About  1770. 

H.  6  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

A  specimen  of  the  “Old  Dragon  Japan”  of  the  1769  Catalogue.  A  similarly  decorated 
tankard  in  Chelsea-Derby  porcelain  is  in  the  British  Museum. 


PLATE  XLIII. — Fig.  i.— Plate  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  groundwork  of  large,  carefully  painted,  blue  scale- 
pattern  with  shaped  panels  containing  Japan  flowers  and  insects.  About  1760.  Mark,  a  fretted 
square. 

D.  7 4  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  2.— Teapot  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  :  scale-blue  ground  and  shaped  panels  with  Japan  flowers  ; 
secretly  inscribed  in  five  places  in  the  gilding  No.  45  (see p.  66).  About  1763. 

FI.  5 2  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Tea  jar  and  cover  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  dark  blue  ground  with  indistinct  scale 
pattern  ;  large  panels  with  star-like  flowers  in  red  and  gold.  1760-70.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  6 jr  inches.  IT.  T.  Berners  Collection. 

In  the  sale  catalogue  of  1769  there  is  one  lot  described  as  “  A  complete  fluted  tea  and  coffee 
equipage,  of  the  fine  old  Japan  star  pattern ,  forty-three  pieces,  3/.  nr.” 


Fig.  4. — Teapot  painted  in  colours  with  gilding; 
porcelain.  About  1760-70. 

H.  6  inches. 


dark  blue  ground  and  panels  with  fantastic  birds.  Bow 

Drane  Collection. 


This  piece  serves  to  show  the  relative  clumsiness  of  the  Bow  ware  as  compared  with  such 
M  orcester  specimens  as  fig.  2  ;  it  also  shows  that  the  Bow  porcelain  was  sometimes  decorated  in 
a  style  which  was  common  at  Worcester. 


PLA I  E  XLI\  .  Hexagonal  vase  and  cover,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  in  semi-oriental  style  on  three  sides; 

Japanese  flowers  and  elaborate  borders  on  the  remaining  sides ;  a  central  band  of  close  trellis  diaper, 
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washed  with  green  and  broken  by  oval  medallions  of  gilt  scale  work,  between  two  delicate  bands 
of  running  floral  scrolls;  edges  green  with  shagreen  pattern;  mosaic  patterns  on  the  shoulders. 
About  1770.  One  of  a  pair. 

H .  11 J  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

PLATE  XLV. — Hexagonal  vase  and  cover,  richly  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  bird  and  dragon  and  Japanese 
flowers  and  trees  on  alternate  sides  ;  upright  bands  of  deep  blue,  richly  diapered  with  gold,  and 
broken  by  red  and  white  chrysanthemum  badges  on  alternate  angles ;  red  vermicide  band  on 
shoulders,  with  diapered  borders  ;  cover  to  match.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  16  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

PLATE  XLVI. — Fig.  i. — Hexagonal  vase  and  cover  richly  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  the  sides  divided  into  two 
compartments  with  flowering  shrubs  in  “  Old  Japan  ”  taste  ;  at  the  angles  broad  blue  bands,  richly 
gilt,  and  broken  by  medallions  of  scale  ornament,  alternating  with  narrow  borders  of  dotted  green  ; 
on  the  shoulders  blue  and  gold  scale  diapers  and  trellis  pattern  ;  formal  borders ;  cover  to  match. 
About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  1 1  -1.  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fig.  2.— Hexagonal  vase  and  cover  richly  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  on  the  sides,  festoons  of  flowers  in 
“  Old  Japan”  taste  alternating  with  a  green  shagreened  ground,  with  central  band  of  formal  gilding 
on  white,  broken  by  a  scalloped  medallion  with  flowering  shrubs  ;  rich  diapers  on  the  shoulders ; 
formal  borders  ;  cover  to  match.  About  1770. 

H.  iif  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

PLATE  XLVII. — Pig.  i. — Vase,  oval,  with  round  cover  pierced  for  flowers;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  scale- 
blue  ground  with  gilt  network  and  shaped  panels  ;  in  the  larger  panels,  fanciful  birds,  flowers  and 
tree  in  Japanese  style;  in  the  smaller  panels,  Japanese  flowers.  1760-70.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 
H.  9]  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Formerly  in  the  Cockshut  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Coflee  pot  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  groundwork  of  large  pink  scale  with  richly  chased  gilding  ; 
shaped  panels  with  bouquets  of  flowers.  About  1770. 

H.  9  inches. 


Drane  Collection. 
Formerly  in  the  IV.  Bemrose  Collection. 


Chapter  IX 


PRINTED  AND  PENCILLED  WARES 


XX7^HE  I  HER  the  idea  of  transferring  copper-plate  engravings  to 
*  *  rounded  surfaces  was  Erst  evolved  in  Liverpool  or  London  is 
still  an  open  question,  and  one  which  may  never  be  decided.  John 
badler,  of  Liverpool,  is  reputed  to  have  discovered  the  process  in  1750, 
though  there  is  no  record  of  his  putting  it  to  practical  use  till  six 


years  later,  when  he  appears  to  have  contemplated  taking  out  a  patent. 
Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  the  Battersea  enamellers  were  in  possession 
of  the  secret  at  least  as  early  as  1753,  a  fact  which  may  account  for 
the  abandonment  of  Sadler  s  projected  patent.  For  our  present  purpose, 
however,  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the  practice  of  transfer  printing  on 
porcelain  was  installed  at  Worcester  about  the  year  17^6,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  brought  thither  by  Robert  Hancock, 
who  had  been  previously  employed  at  Battersea. 

I  he  history  of  Hancock’s  strenuous  life  is  the  subject  of  a  valuable 
monograph, (l)  from  which  much  of  the  following  account  has  been 
drawn.  Born  in  Staffordshire  in  1730,  he  must  have  come  to 
London  at  an  early  age,  for  we  know  that  he  worked  as  engraver 
at  the  York  House,  Battersea,  shortly  after  1750,  and  that  he 
studied  his  art  under  the  able  tuition  of  the  French  engraver 
Ravenet.  Concrete  evidence  of  his  presence  here  is  supplied  by 
signed  examples  of  his  work  such  as  the  well-known  subject 
u  A  Teaparty,  which  was  probably  an  original  design,  and  by  an 
unsigned  piece  (called  U  Amour,  and  representing  a  gallant  kissing  a 
lady  s  hand)  which  was  one  of  his  favourite  prints  at  Worcester. 
The  former  engraving  also  appears  on  tea  ware  of  Chinese  make, 
decorated  no  doubt  at  Battersea,  as  well  as  on  Bow  porcelain,  which 


(1)  Robert  Hancock  and  His  ll  orks,  by  A.  Randal  Ballantyne,  London,  1S85. 
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Vases  with  “Japan”  Patterns  Dyson  Perrins  collection 
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Vase  with  “  Worcester  Oriental  ”  Pattern,  Scale-Blue  Ground 
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shows  that  either  Hancock  engraved  plates  for  the  Bow  factory,  or 
that  Bow  china  was  sent  to  Battersea  to  receive  printed  decorations. (l) 

The  proprietor  of  the  Battersea  enamel  works,  Alderman  Sir 
Thomas  Jansen,  suffered  bankruptcy  in  1756,  and  the  works 

were  sold.  It  has  been  assumed  that  this  circumstance  marks 
the  closing  of  the 
York  House  factory, 
but  this  is  not  the  case. 

It  continued  operative 
for  many  years  after¬ 
wards,  but  this  was 
probably  the  occasion 
of  Hancock’s  removal 
to  Worcester,  where 
his  presence  in  1757  is 
definitely  established  by 
those  signed  and  dated 
mugs  bearing  portraits 
of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
which  were  the  subject 
of  a  bantering  descrip¬ 
tion  from  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Carlyle. (2) 

At  Worcester 
Hancock  laboured  with 
such  success  that  he 
rose  to  be  one  of  the 
proprietors,  and  when, 
owing  to  an  unfortunate  dispute  about  his  share  in  the  concern,  he  was 
bought  out  in  1774,  he  had  amassed  the  then  considerable  sum  of  ^6,000. 


Mezzotint  Portrait  of  Robert  Hancock 
Engraved  by  himself-  British  Museum 


(1)  I11  the  Travels  through  England ,  by  Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  Vol.  II,  p.  69,  we  read:  “from  London  I  went 
to  see  the  china  and  enamel  manufactory  at  York  House  at  Battersea.”  This  occurred  in  1754,  and,  as  there  is 
no  other  record  of  china  being  actually  made  at  Battersea,  we  may  conclude  that  Dr.  Pococke  saw  some  such 
pieces  as  are  mentioned  above  in  process  of  decoration.  It  is  probable  that  the  rare  printed  specimens  of 
Chelsea  porcelain  were  also  decorated  here.  See  Catalogue  of  English  Porcelain  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  61. 

(2)  History  of  Frederick  II  of  Prussia,  called  Frederick  the  Great ,  Vol.  VII,  book  xviii,  chapter  10. 


Leaving  Worcester  he  returned  to  his  native  Staffordshire  and  engaged  in 
a  printing  business,'0  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  savings  in  a 
bank  failure,  and  in  1780  we  hear  of  him  at  Oldbury,  near  Birmingham, 
earning  his  bread  by  engraving  book  illustrations.  But  Hancock  was 
no  journeyman  worker.  He  was  an  original  painter  as  well  as  a 

mezzotint  engraver.  His  crayon  portraits  of  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Wordsworth  and  Lamb,  executed  in  1795,  and  now  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  attest  his  skill  in  portraiture,  and  seven  years  later 

he  exhibited  two  pictures  in  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died  in  1817, 
probably  at  Bristol. 

Ballantyne’s  catalogue  of  Hancock’s  works  comprises  fifty-three  items, 
mostly  portraits,  but  including  some  minor  work,  such  as  book-plates, 
trade  cards  and  invitation  tickets.  He  illustrated  Valentine  Green’s 
“  History  of  Worcester,”  and  contributed  a  number  of  prints  (many  of 
which  occur  on  Worcester  porcelain)  to  popular  drawing  books,  such 

as  the  “  Ladies’  Amusement,  or  the  Whole  Art  of  Japanning  made 
easy  ”  ;  “  The  Compleat  Drawing-Master,”  printed  for  Henry  Parker  in 
1763;  “  The  Compleat  Drawing  Book,”  published  by  Sayer  and 

Bennett  in  1775  ;  “  The  Artist’s  Vade  Mecum,”  first  published  by  Sayer 
in  1766  and  1776;  and  “  The  Draughtsman’s  Assistant,”  1786. 

The  following  subjects  engraved  by  Hancock  occur  on  Worcester 
porcelain  : — 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia.  Full-length  figure  (Plate  XLVIII,  fig.  8)  and  bust. 
See  engraving  by  Houston,  after  Pesne,  in  the  Schreiber  Collection,  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

George  II.  Bust  ;  and  also  as  an  equestrian  figure,  with  battle  scene  in  background 
representing  the  field  of  Dettingen. 

George  III.  Bust,  from  an  engraving  by  J.  McArdell,  in  1761,  after  J.  Meyer. 

Queen  Charlotte.  Bust,  from  an  original  engraving  by  J.  McArdell,  in  1761. 

I  he  Teaparty,  representing  a  lady  and  gallant  taking  tea  on  a  garden  terrace,  with  or 
without  a  black  page,  dog,  etc.  Probably  an  original  design.1  (2) 

L’Amour.  A  scene  of  gallantry,  perhaps  from  a  French  original. 

(1)  Some  of  his  prints  appear  on  Staffordshire  pottery,  and  a  few  of  his  plates  seem  to  have  been  sold  to 
the  Caughley  China  Works.  This  proves  that  they  were  his  own  property,  and  accounts  for  the  limited  number 
that  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Worcester  factory.  See  Binns,  op.  at.,  p.  77. 

(2)  This  Teaparty  design  was  frequently  copied  at  other  factories.  In  the  Tangye  Collection  in  Birmingham 
there  is  a  cream-ware  cup  and  saucer  with  this  subject,  the  two  figures  being,  it  is  said,  portraits  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood. 
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Milkmaids,  various  : — 

(1)  Two  milkmaids  carrying  pails  on  their  heads,  cattle  feeding  close  by. 

(2)  One  milkmaid,  pail  on  head,  conversing  with  a  man  at  a  stile. 

(3)  One  milkmaid,  pail  on  arm,  facing  a  seated  man  with  a  guitar. 

(4)  One  milkmaid  milking,  and  a  man  standing  by  a  tree  and  piping.  See 

engraving  of  “  Wooburn  in  Surry,”  by  L.  Sullivan,  in  1759,  in  the 

Schreiber  Collection,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

(5)  One  milkmaid,  with  pails  on  ground,  talking  to  a  man  who  leans  against  a 

tree.  See  engraving  in  Schreiber  Collection,  of  the  “  Rural  Lovers,”  by 
Vivares,  after  Gainsborough,  1760. 

(6)  Milkmaids  in  a  farmyard,  one  being  relieved  of  her  pail  by  a  man  (Plate 

LI,  fig.  8). 

Two  figures  in  Chinese  style  under  an  awning  (Plate  L 1 1 1 ,  fig.  4). 

Haymakers  returning  home. 

Parrot  on  vine  (Plate  XLIX,  fig.  2). 

Basket  of  fruit  upset,  and  birds  (Plate  XLVIII,  fig.  5). 

Arms  of  the  Sublime  Society  of  Beefsteaks  (Plate  XLVIII,  fig.  4). 

Arms  of  Sir  Richard  Perrott  (Plate  XLIX,  fig.  4). 

And  a  number  of  smaller  designs  used  as  accessories,  such  as  a  garden  terrace  with 
statuary  and  roller,  swans  on  a  river,  poultry,  ships,  etc. 


A  number  of  other  designs  credibly  attributed  to  Hancock  are  the 
following  : — 


Portrait  of  Pitt. 

Figure  of  Shakespeare. 

Portrait  of  Granby  after  Reynolds  (Plate  L,  fig.  5).  See  engraving  in  Schreiber 
Collection 

Fox  Hunters.  See  engraving  in  Schreiber  Collection. 

Masonic  arms,  with  pyramids. 

The  Draw-well,  after  Boucher  (Plate  XLVIII,  fig.  3). 

Man  and  woman  with  basket  of  flowers,  after  Boucher. 

Fortune  telling,  after  Watteau’s  “  Diseuse  d’aventure.”  See  engraving  by  Cars  in  the 
Schreiber  Collection. 

Sporting  lady  and  gentleman  carrying  whips. 

Man  and  girl  dancing  to  a  piper. 

Rural  lovers  (1)  Man  standing,  girl  seated  (Plate  XLVIII,  fig.  1). 

(2)  Girl  reclining. 

(3)  Man  kneeling  beside  a  girl. 

Ruins,  with  fisherman  by  a  pond. 

Ruined  temple,  two  figures  in  foreground. 

L 
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A  few  of  Hancock’s  engravings  on  Worcester  porcelain  are  signed 
with  his  name  in  full  u  R.  Hancock  fecit  Worcester but  a  larger 
number  bear  the  much-debated  monogram  of  R.  H.  (sometimes  reversed), 
accompanied  by  an  anchor.  It  is  generally  held  that  the  anchor  is  a 
rebus  on  the  name  of  Holdship,  Richard  Holdship  being  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  works,  and  in  the  “  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum  Collection  of  English  Porcelain  ”  I  favoured  the  theory  that 
the  monogram  of  R.  H.  also  referred  to  this  personage.  This  view 
was  based  on  the  occurrence  of  both  Hancock’s  signature  and  the 
monogram  with  the  anchor  on  the  same  specimen — a  saucer  printed  in 
black  with  a  bust  of  Frederick  the  Great.  I  have  since  had  reason 
to  alter  this  opinion.  The  monogram  and  the  signature  seem  to  be 
used  indifferently  on  Hancock’s  designs,  as,  for  instance,  on  a  pair 
of  cups  and  saucers  (No.  667  in  the  Schreiber  Collection),  both  of 
which  are  printed  with  Hancock’s  well-known  engraving  H Amour , 
one  being  signed  R.  Ha?icock  fecit  and  the  other  R.  H.  Worcester  with 
the  anchor. (l) 

The  presence  of  the  anchor  requires  some  further  explanation. 
Immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  mugs  commemorating  Frederick  the 
Great’s  victory  at  Rossbach,  a  set  of  verses  (signed  Cynthio)  appeared 
in  the  u  Gentleman’s  Magazine”  for  December  20th,  1757 ,  and  were 
re-published  in  the  u  Worcester  journal  ”  a  few  days  later  as  lines 
addressed  to  Mr.  josiah  Holdship.  They  began— 

“What  praise  is  thine,  ingenious  Holdship!  Who 
On  the  fair  Porcelain  the  Portrait  drew  !  ” 

I  he  obvious  error  in  the  name  elicited  the  following  impromptu 
reply  :— 

Hancock,  my  friend,  don’t  grieve  tho’  Holdship  has  the  praise, 

Tis  yours  to  execute,  tis  his  to  wear  the  bays  !  ” 

It  is  apparent  from  this  that  josiah  Holdship  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  printing  department  at  the  Worcester  works.  He 

(1)  Hancock  signed  an  engraving  on  a  Battersea  enamel  R.  H.  f.  ( see  Binns,  p.  57),  initials  which  also  occur 
on  Worcester  porcelain. 
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was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  factory,  like  his  brother,  Richard 
Holdship,  above-mentioned,  in  whose  name  the  lease  of  the  factory 
buildings  was  made  out,  and  who  must  have  been  a  prominent  member 
of  the  board  of  management.  Moreover,  Richard  Holdship  himself 


Sundial  of  Worcester  Porcelain,  with  Markings  in  Black 
D.  8f  inches  Dyson  Perrins  Collection 

must  have  taken  more  than  an  academic  interest  in  the  printing 
department,  for  a  few  years  later  we  find  him  undertaking  to  instruct 
Duesbury,  the  manager  of  the  Derby  porcelain  factory,  in  the  art  of 
transfer-printing,  and  there  is  more  than  one  known  specimen  of  Derby 
china,  with  a  transfer  print  in  underglaze  blue  as  well  as  in  black, 
marked  with  an  anchor  and  the  word  derby,  which  may  fairly  be 
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regarded  as  trials  of  his  skill  at  Derby/ ^  It  seems  very  probable 
that  Richard  Holdship,  a  man  of  commercial  instincts  and  a  glover 
by  profession,  would  have  been  impressed  by  the  cheap  and  easy 
method  of  decorating  china  by  transfer-prints,  and  that  he  may  have 
been  the  prime  mover  in  the  introduction  of  printing  at  Worcester.  In 
such  a  case  it  would  be  only  natural  that  he  and  his  brother  should 
ha\  e  taken  the  department  under  their  care,  and  have  signified  the 

same  by  adding  their  rebus,  the  anchor,  to  the  engraver’s  mark.  This 

is  of  course  mere  hypothesis,  but  it  finds  some  confirmation  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  saucer  recently  in  the  Thoms  collection  (Plate  LI,  fig.  8) 
which  is  printed  with  one  of  Hancock’s  engravings  of  Milkmaids,  and 
signed  with  the  R.  H.  monogram  in  reverse,  the  word  Worcester  and 
two  anchors  conjoined,  signifying,  as  I  read  it,  the  two  brothers 
Holdship.  It  is  necessary  now  to  find  a  new  explanation  for  the  double 
signature  on  the  British  Museum  saucer,  and  it  may  be  this :  that 
Hancock,  finding  the  monogram  of  R.  H.  liable  to  misinterpretation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Cynthio  s  verses,  added  his  signature  in  full,  though  in 
small  and  inconspicuous  letters,  to  the  engraving  of  Frederick’s  bust. 

I  he  anchor  rebus,  no  doubt,  ceased  to  be  added  to  the  new 

plates  after  1759,  the  year  in  which  Holdship  sold  his  share  in  the 
Worcester  factory,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment  must  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  George  Lewis  about  this 

time.  At  any  rate  a  monumental  inscription  in  St.  Alban’s  Church, 
Worcester,  refers  to  a  “  George  Lewis,  who  departed  this  life  the  29th 
day  of  September,  1790,  aged  51.  He  was  conductor  of  the  printing 
business  of  the  Porcelain  Manufactory  in  the  city  upwards  of  thirty 

years,  in  which  capacity  his  indefatigable  attention  and  integrity  was 
worthy  of  imitation. ”(2) 


(1)  A  mug  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  William  Bemrose,  printed  in  underglaze  blue  with  Chinese 
figures,  butterfly  and  landscape,  is  marked  with  the  word  derby,  an  anchor  and  a  sun. 

Another  is  mentioned  in  Binns,  op.  cit.,  p.  60,  i.e.,  a  mug  with  black-printed  portraits  of  George  III  and 
Queen  Charlotte,  inscribed  “  Crowned  March  i76i ,”  and  marked  with  the  anchor  and  derby.  Jewitt,  Ceramic  Art 
of  Great  Britain ,  A  ol.  I,  p.  273,  refers  to  a  copper  plate  with  the  same  mark,  engraved  with  swans,  a  boat  and 
fishermen,  landscape  and  buildings,  labelled  Sutton  Hall ,  the  whole  described  as  English  Hospitality.  Sutton  Hall 

is  in  Derbyshire.  It  should  be  added  that  the  work  on  these  specimens  is  far  inferior  to  anything  done  by 
Hancock.  : 

(2)  See  V.  Green,  History  of  Worcester,  1796,  Vol.  II,  Appendix,  p.  90,  and  Binns,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 


But,  whoever  may  have  been  concerned  in  the  management  of 
the  department,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  success  was  due  to  the 
excellent  work  of  Hancock  and  his  school  of  engravers,  and  that  when 
he  left  in  1774  the  printing  degenerated.  The  most  distinguished 
of  Hancock’s  pupils  was  Valentine  Green,  who  left  Worcester  in 
1765  (at  the  age  of  twenty-six)  to  work  in  London,  where  he  became, 
in  turn,  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Artists  in  1767,  associate  engraver 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1775,  engraver  to  George  III,  and  keeper 
of  the  British  Institution  in  1805.  He  died  in  1813.  He  was 

succeeded  in  Hancock’s  workshop  by  James  Ross  in  1765,  who  won 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  engraver  of  transfer  prints  for  pottery, 
and  who  died  in  1821  at  Worcester,  aged  76.  A  specimen  of  his 

work  is  figured  on  Plate  XLIX  (fig.  3),  and  among  the  copper  plates 
preserved  at  Worcester  is  one  with  masonic  emblems  and  three  masons 
in  the  foreground,  signed  y.  Ross  Vigorniensis  sculp . ,  and  two  designs 
with  pyramids,  signed  J.  Rofs  sculp.  In  the  Thoms  collection  there 
was  a  two-handled  mug,  with  a  view  of  Worcester  Old  Bridge, 
inscribed  J.  Ross,  1779.  Other  examples  of  his  work  will  be  found 
in  Nash’s  tc  History  and  Antiquities  of  Worcestershire,”  published 

in  1781. 

Many  other  engravers  must  have  been  employed  at  Worcester, 
but  their  names  have  not  transpired.  Possibly  one  was  James  Taylor 
who,  Redgrave  says,  “  was  employed  for  many  years  as  china  painter 
at  Worcester.”  He  was  the  second  son  of  Isaac  Taylor,  of  Worcester, 
an  engraver  of  portraits,  and  he  came  to  London  about  1771  to  assist 
his  elder  brother  Isaac,  who  was  an  engraver  and  draughtsman  of 

some  repute.  Another,  perhaps,  was  Thomas  Turner,  who  took  over 
the  management  of  the  Caughley  China  factory  in  177 2,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  certain,  although  the  initials  T.  T.  on  one  of  the  Caughley 
copper  plates  seem  to  point  to  an  active  connection  with  the  engraving 
department. 

No  better  description  of  the  process  of  transfer-printing  on  porcelain 
can  be  found  than  that  given  by  Mr.  W.  Burton  (l)—“  The  process  was 


(1)  W.  Burton,  Porcelain  ;  A  Sketch  of  its  Nature,  Art  and  Manufacture,  p.  239. 
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conducted  as  follows  :  A  print  was  taken  from  an  engraved  copper 
plate  on  to  a  thin  sheet  of  paper,  the  colour  being  some  enamel  colour, 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  mixed  with  printer’s  oil.  The  print  was 
applied  to  a  piece  of  glazed  porcelain  which  had  been  warmed  and 
sized  so  as  to  cause  the  colour  of  the  print  to  adhere  to  the  glaze. 
The  print  was  carefully  but  firmly  rubbed  on  the  ware,  and  after 

standing  a  few  minutes  the  paper  could  be  removed,  and  the  print  was 
found  transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  porcelain.” 

It  is  practised  in  almost  every  china  factory  to  this  day,  and  is 
one  of  the  easy  methods  of  rapid  decoration  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  manufacturer,  whom  competition  has  driven  to  sacrifice  artistic 
effect  to  cheapness  of  production.  At  the  old  Worcester  factory, 
however,  the  art  reached  a  higher  level  than  has  since  been  attained, (l) 
thanks  to  the  delicacy  and  freshness  of  the  engravings  made  by 

Hancock  and  his  school.  These  were  all  line-engravings,  as  distinct 
from  the  later  stippled  work,  and  they  were  applied  over  the  glaze 
usually  in  black, (2)  sometimes  in  lilac  and  more  rarely  in  a  reddish  brown. 
The  lilac  colour  had  the  peculiar  quality  of  sinking,  when  fired,  deep 
into  the  glaze,  which  has  led  some  writers  on  the  subject  to  describe 
the  work  as  underglaze  printing— an  expression  only  applicable  at 
that  time  to  the  blue  printing  to  which  we  shall  refer  presently. 
Early  printed  wares  are  generally  finished  off  with  a  plain  black  band 
on  the  rims,  though  sometimes  a  slight  border-pattern  in  black  was 
used,  and  gilt  borders  followed  at  a  later  date.  There  are  not  wanting, 
however,  specimens  in  which  painted  decoration,  borders  in  japan 
taste  and  slight  floral  designs  combined  with  the  prints  ;  and  the 
process  rose  to  such  high  esteem  that  the  decorator  did  not  hesitate 
to  employ  transfer-prints  in  the  panels  of  vases  and  dishes,  surrounded 
by  a  rich  ground-work  of  scale-blue  or  canary  yellow.  The  modern 
method  of  printing  the  design  in  outline  only,  to  be  afterwards  filled  in 
by  the  painter’s  brush,  though  not  uncommon  on  Bow  porcelain,  is  rare 


(1)  The  contemporary  work  of  Sadler  &  Green,  the  Liverpool  transfer-printers,  falls  little  short  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Worcester  productions.  Curiously  enough  Liverpool  prints  are  sometimes  found  on  undoubted 
specimens  of  Worcester  porcelain  which  must  have  been  bought  “  in  the  white  ”  by  the  Liverpool  merchants. 

(2)  Described  in  the  old  catalogues  as  “  jet-enamell’d.” 
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on  early  Worcester.  It  was,  however,  no  unusual  thing  to  touch  the 
plain  line  engravings  with  colours  and  gold,  the  effect  being  to  enliven 
the  severely  black  designs,  and  to  give  a  spurious  gaiety  to  the  decora¬ 
tion/0  But  it  was  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  often  resulted  in  mere 
tasteless  daubs.  Indeed,  at  its  best  it  was  but  a  sorry  compromise, 

which  destroyed  the  character  of  the  engravings  without  supplying  the 
life  and  charm  of  pure  brush  work.  A  rare  but  unsightly  example 

of  this  treatment  is  shown  on  Plate  L,  fig.  5,  where  the  honest 

portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby  has  been  smeared  with  the  typical 

Worcester  dry  blue  enamel. 

It  would  be  possible  to  occupy  a  great  deal  of  space  in  tracing  the 
sources  from  which  the  Worcester  engravers  drew  their  inspiration,  and 
there  is  ample  material  for  such  a  study  in  public  and  private  collections. 
There  is  quite  a  little  gallery  of  mezzotints  exhibited  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  beside  the  Schreiber  collection,  illustrating  in  many 
cases  the  originals  of  Worcester  prints.  The  late  Mr.  Merton  1  horns, 
who  possessed  the  best  private  collection  of  printed  Worcester,  had 
several  more,  and  the  Dubourg  (formerly  Nightingale)  collection  at 
Wilton,  includes  others,  while  the  catalogues  of  the  Schreiber  collection, 
and  of  the  British  Museum  collection,  contain  numerous  references 
to  the  subject.  Engravings  of  the  pictures  of  Watteau,  Boucher, 
Le  Bas,  Gainsborough  and  many  more  ;  the  Chinese  fantasies  ol 
Pillement  enshrined  in  rococo  scroll  work  ;  the  engravings  of  Fenn, 
June,  Canofi0  and  others  account  for  a  large  number.  Others  have 
been  collected  in  the  popular  drawing  books  mentioned  on  p.  72, 
which  were  issued  on  various  dates  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Though  the  departure  of  Hancock  in  1774  entailed  the  loss  of 
many  copper-plates,  and  was  followed  by  a  gradual  decline  ol  the 
Worcester  printing,  for  which  a  change  in  the  public  taste  was  no 
doubt  partly  responsible,  the  old  line-engravings  still  lingered  on, 

(1)  In  a  footnote  on  page  19  it  was  observed  that  Giles,  the  London  china-decorator,  bought  several 
lots  of  transfer-printed  ware  at  the  sale  of  Worcester  porcelain  in  1769;  and  it  was  suggested  that  in 
some  cases  the  subsequent  painting  of  the  transfers  in  enamels  and  gold  may  have  been  executed  at  Giles 
establishment. 

(2)  Many  of  Pillement’s  designs  were  engraved  by  P.  C.  Canot  in  1759. 
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and  were  occasionally  resurrected  even  in  the  Flight  and  Barr 
period.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  the  beaker  (Plate  LIII,  fig.  7) 
on  which  an  old  engraving  of  George  III,  as  he  appeared  at  the 

time  of  his  coronation,  was  revived  to  commemorate  his  Jubilee 
in  1809. 

But,  meanwhile,  another  method  of  overglaze  printing  had  been 
installed  at  Worcester.  I  he  change  of  taste  which  preferred  stipple 
engravings  to  the  old  line  work  had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  new 
process  of  bat-printing  was  invented  to  aid  in  meeting  the  demand. 
The  prints  were  no  longer  transferred  by  means  of  paper,  but  the 

impressions  were  taken  on  thin,  flexible  slabs  or  bats  of  glue,  the 

medium  of  transfer  being  oil  instead  of  black  pigment.  The  bat  was 
pressed  on  the  surface  of  the  ware  and  the  design  transferred  in  oil  ; 
the  colour  was  then  dusted  on  dry  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  oily  parts 
only,  and  the  superfluities  were  carefully  wiped  away.  The  piece  was 
then  fired  in  the  muffle  kiln,  the  heat  of  which  caused  the  oil  to 
evaporate  and  the  colouring  oxide  to  fuse  on  to  the  glaze.  It  was 

a  difficult  process,  requiring  great  dexterity  and  precision,  for  the 
workman  could  not  see  through  the  glue  bat  on  to  the  porcelain 
as  he  could  through  the  old  paper  transfers.  In  accordance  with 
the  taste  for  stipple  a  new  school  of  designs  was  sought,  and  found 
in  the  work  of  Cipriani,  Angelica  Kauflmann,  Bartolozzi  and  the 

like.  Marked  examples  in  the  Worcester  Works  Museum  show  that 
this  process  was  in  use  as  late  as  the  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr  period 
(1813-40). 

A  specimen  is  illustrated  in  Plate  LIII,  fig.  6. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  early  period  in  order  to 
consider  the  important  process  of  under-glaze  printing  in  blue.  The 
procedure  was  similar  in  its  general  principles  to  that  of  the  black 
printing  described  on  p.  78,  but  with  this  difference — that  the  transfer 
was  applied  to  the  unglazed  biscuit  and  the  glaze  subsequently  added. 

I  he  only  colour  used  was  blue,  which  was  indeed  the  only  underglaze 
colour  employed  at  Worcester  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  tendency 
of  the  pigment  to  spread,  and  the  comparative  roughness  of  the  biscuit 
surface,  called  for  a  coarser  kind  of  engraving,  and  the  underglaze 
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printing  never  reaches  the  artistic  standard  of  the  line-engravings  in 
black.  The  designs  usually  consisted  of  flowers  in  bouquets  or  detached 
sprays,  and  conventional  landscapes,  though  I  have  seen  a  few  examples 
of  what  appear  to  be  adaptations  of  Hancock’s  engravings.  It  was,  in 
fact,  merely  a  cheap  substitute  for  blue  painting,  and  the  blue  painters 
signified  their  disapproval  of  the  process  by  a  strike  in  1770V)  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  this  occurrence  indicated  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  blue  printing  at  Worcester,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  from 
the  style  of  much  of  the  blue  printed  ware,  that  we  must  look  many 
years  further  back  for  its  origin.  The  fact  that  Holdship,  who  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Worcester  factory  in  1759—60,  was  in  possession 
of  the  secret  when  he  went  to  Derby  four  years  later1  (2)  is  in  itself 
significant.  He  could  hardly  have  learnt  it  elsewhere,  and  it  has  never 
been  disputed  that  the  process  was  first  employed  at  Worcester.  When 
and  how  it  originated  will  probably  never  be  known,  but  the  secret  of 
over-glaze  printing  once  mastered,  the  application  of  the  process  to 
under-glaze  blue  would  follow  naturally,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
this  inevitable  step  was  taken  between  the  years  1757  and  1760. 
Examples  of  this  class  of  decoration,  which  was  never  of  a  very  high 
order  of  art,  may  be  seen  in  Plate  XIX,  figs.  2  and  4,  and  Plate  XX. 
Its  commercial  advantages  are  obvious,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  its 
duration  was  long.  The  combination  of  blue  prints  with  enamelled 
decoration  is  exceedingly  rare,  but  there  is  a  specimen  with  a  yellow 
ground  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  On  the  other  hand  plain 
black  and  coloured  black  prints  are  sometimes  found  in  company  on 
large  specimens. 

R\darks  on  printed  JVorcester  ware. — (1)  On  porcelain  printed  over 
the  glaze.  These  usually  consist  of  engravers’  signatures,  such  as 
R.  Hancock  fecit ;  R.  Hancock  fecit  Worcester  ;  R.  H.  fecit;-  R.  H.  f ; 


(1)  This  is  mentioned  by  Binns  in  his  first  edition,  p.  87,  but  it  is  omitted  without  explanation  in  the  second 
edition. 

(2)  See  note  on  p.  76.  Holdship,  in  one  of  his  letters,  states  that  “for  his  process  for  Printing  enamell 
and  Blew  he  hath  been  offered  several  Hundred  Pounds  ”  (Jewitt,  Vol.  II,  p.  89),  and  again  that  he 
proposes  to  “yield  his  process  for  printing  enamell  and  blew”  to  Duesbury  (/;/.,  Vol.  I,  p  233).  Holdship 
remained  at  Derby  at  least  till  1769,  and  had  cause  to  complain  that  his  printing  work  was  not  appreciated 
there. 
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monogram  of  R  and  H  (sometimes  reversed),  with  or  without  the 
word  IF orcester ,  and  an  anchor  ;  J.  Rofs  Vigorniensis  sculp.  ;  J.  Rofs 
sculp.  ;  Rofs  sculp.  IF orcester ;  and  a  rare  mark  consisting  of  the 
initials  I  F  P  reversed.  The  common  factory-marks  are  rare  on  this 
class  of  porcelain,  but  there  are  a  few  specimens,  with  black  and 
with  coloured  prints,  marked  with  the  cross  swords  and  the  number  9, 
and  I  have  seen  the  “  square  mark  ”  on  a  lilac-printed  piece.  As 
these  latter  marks  were  all  applied  before  glazing,  it  is  probable 

that  the  specimens  on  which  they  occur 
were  originally  destined  for  the  enamelled 
decoration  which  is  usually  associated  with 
such  marks. 

(2)  On  porcelain  printed  in  blue 
under  the  glaze.  Marks  are  common  in 
this  class,  and  they  generally  consist  of 
the  shaded  crescent  and  the  printed  W. 
In  rare  instances  the  crescent  encloses  a 
capital  letter  or  the  conventional  face  of 
the  man  in  the  moon. 

See  the  Chapter  on  Marks,  p.  19 1. 
Another  kind  of  decoration,  which  a 
casual  glance  might  mistake  for  a  transfer- 
print,  is  the  delicate  pencilling  in  black 
and  lake.  The  latter  commonly  occurs 
in  subjects  similar  to  the  prints,  such  as 
landscapes  with  ruins,  often  in  panels  within 
a  yellow  ground.  The  black  pencilling  is  frankly  Chinese  in  origin  and 
style,  and  it  is  mentioned  among  the  new  forms  of  decoration  in  use  at 
the  Chinese  Imperial  factories  about  the  year  1730.  Pere  d’Entrecolles, 
the  Jesuit  missionary,  whose  letters  supply  so  much  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  China  some  ten  years  before 
this  date,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  futile  attempts  of  the  Chinese 
potters  to  produce  this  particular  effect  with  ordinary  “  Indian  ink,”  which 
of  course  volatilised  in  the  firing  and  left  the  porcelain  in  its  pristine 
whiteness  ;  for  like  all  ceramic  colours  the  black  pigment  required 


Jug  Painted  with  Pink  Sea  Scene,  and 
Shield  with  Arms  of  Chalmers  in 
Enamels,  Initials  A.C.  and  Date 
1 759 

H.  5 1  inches  Frank  Lloyd  Collection 
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for  this  purpose  has  a  metallic  base,  as  the  Chinese  soon  realised. 
Examples  of  this  kind  of  pencilling  on  Worcester  porcelain  are  shown 
in  Plate  LIV.  They  are  sometimes  marked  with  certain  workmen’s 
signs,  which  occur  also  in  blue  painted  wares  (see  p.  187),  thus  disposing 
of  the  suggestion  that  the  black-pencilled  porcelain  was  decorated  by 
Giles  in  London.  The  Chinese  themselves  do  not  seem  to  have 

tried  the  transfer-printing  process,  but  they  did  not  altogether  despise 
the  effect  of  such  a  decoration,  as  is  shown  by  a  number  of  pieces 
pencilled  in  black  with  subjects  taken  from  Dutch  engravings, 
every  line  of  the  print  being  faithfully  rendered  with  the  proverbial 
conscientiousness  of  the  Chinese  copyist.  On  all  the  Chinese  copies 
of  European  designs,  however,  the 
touch  of  the  oriental  is  betrayed 
by  some  detail,  usually  in  the  facial 
expression  of  the  figures,  just  as 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  European 
rendering  of  the  oriental  figure 
subjects  so  common  on  Worcester 
porcelain.  The  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum  of  this  international  copying 
is  demonstrated  by  fig.  4  of  Plate 
LIV,  where  an  English  saucer, 
apparently  of  Worcester  make,  is 
pencilled  in  black  with  a  European 
subject  copied  from  a  Chinese  copy  of  a  European  engraving.  There 
is  no  mistaking  the  traces  of  the  oriental  medium  through  which  the 
design  reached  the  English  potter.  Nor  is  this  the  only  example 
I  have  seen  of  such  a  freak,  the  most  charitable  explanation  of 
which  is  that  the  pieces  in  question  were  made  to  match  an  oriental 
service.  But  indiscriminate  copying  of  oriental  ornament  led  the  old 

English  decorators  into  many  absurdities,  and  the  man  who  could 
solemnly  sit  down  to  copy  clobbered  Chinese  porcelain  laid  himself 
open  to  almost  any  charge. 


Chinese  Porcelain  Bowl,  Pencilled  in  Black, 
with  Bust  of  Frederick  the  Great 

D.  9J  inches  Late  Thoms  Colledio?i 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  XLVIII  to  LIV 

PLATE  XLVIII. — Fig.  i.— Mug,  bell-shaped  ;  printed  in  lilac  with  sportsman  and  girl,  and  a  man  and  girl  with 
bird’s  nest ;  gilt  edges ;  monogram  of  G  and  L  in  gold  with  floral  framework  painted  in  colours. 

H.  4f  inches.  Thoms  Collection .(') 

Fig.  2. — Teapot  stand,  hexagonal  with  scalloped  sides;  printed  in  dark  purple  with  ruins,  river  and  fisher¬ 
man  ;  black  line  round  edge.  Initials  I  F  P  reversed  on  a  stone. 

1).  6  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Mug,  cylindrical ;  printed  in  black;  subjects,  the  Draw  Well,  and  rural  lovers  with  basket,  probably 
by  Hancock.  The  prints  are  rather  large  for  the  mug  and  the  second  subject  barely  fits. 

H.  5  inches.  J,  L.  Allen  Collectio?i. 

Formerly  Thoms  Collection. 

Fig.  4. — Tankard,  cylindrical;  printed  in  black;  subjects,  bust  of  George  II,  ships,  the  arms  of  the  Sublime 
Society  of  Beefsteaks  with  motto,  “  beef  and  liberty,”  and  a  trophy  of  arms  under  a  royal  crown, 
signed  R  H  (in  monogram),  Worcester,  and  an  anchor.  Engravings  by  Hancock. 

H.  64  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

The  Sublime  Society  of  Beef  Steaks,  founded  by  Rich  and  George  Lambert  in  1735,  met  on 
Saturdays,  at  5  o’clock  from  November  till  July,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  The  Society  consisted  of 
twenty-four  members,  increased  subsequently  to  twenty-five  to  admit  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
George  IV).  A  beefsteak  and  arrack  punch  were  the  principal  items  at  the  dinners,  and  the  club 
blazon  was  a  gridiron  proper,  fumant,  odorant. 

Fkj.  5. — Tankard,  bell-shaped ;  printed  in  black  with  birds  and  an  overturned  basket  of  fruit. 

H.  5f  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Engraved  by  Hancock.  Figured  in  The  Ladies'  Amusement. 

Fig.  6. — Tankard,  cylindrical;  printed  in  black  with  a  half-length  portrait  of  Wolfe,  after  a  print  by 
R.  Houston  after  Schaak,  a  cherub  with  wreath,  and  figures  of  Fame  and  Mars. 

H.  6  inches.  George  Murray  Collectio7i. 

Formerly  Thoms  Colledio7i. 

General  Wolfe  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  September,  1759. 

Fig.  7. — Mug,  bell-shaped;  printed  in  black  with  lovers  by  a  dove-cot,  and  “The  Minuet  with  Picnic  Party” 
(cf.  Plate  LI,  fig.  5). 

H.  4f  inches.  .  Thoms  Collection. 

Fig.  8. — Vase,  ovoid  ;  printed  in  black  with  full-length  portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great,  engraved  by  Hancock 
after  Pesne;  cherubs  with  wreath  and  palm  ;  trophy  and  flags  inscribed: — Reisberg ,  Prague,  Collin, 
Rufstans,  Rofsbach,  Bresla7i,  Neumark,  Lifsa,  Pres/an.  Signed  R  H  (in  monogram),  Worcester. 

H.  7  inches.  Tho7tis  Collection. 

Issued  after  the  victory  of  Rossbach,  November,  5th,  1757.  In  the  list  of  victories  Welham 
usually  appears  instead  of  “  Russians.” 

Fig.  9.  Mug,  bell-shaped,  printed  in  black  ;  subjects,  figures  in  Chinese  style  in  a  garden  and  butterflies. 

H.  4|  inches.  Thoms  Collectio7i. 

PLATE  XLIX.  Fig.  i. — Mug,  cylindrical ;  printed  in  lilac  ;  half  figure  of  Queen  Charlotte  to  right ;  a  cupid  with 
wreath  hovering  above,  and  figures  of  Minerva  and  Venus  with  cupid  at  the  sides. 

H.  4!  inches.  British  Museum  (Cat.  V.  28). 

Engraved  by  Hancock  after  a  portrait  drawn  and  engraved  by  J.  McArdell,  in  1761,  the  year 
of  the  coronation  and  marriage  of  George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte. 

Fig.  2.  Mug,  bell-shaped  ;  printed  in  black  with  a  parrot  on  a  vine,  and  insects  ;  signature  concealed  on  the 
branch— A5.  Hancock  fecit  Worcester. 

H.  41  inches.  British  Museum  (Cat.  V.  31). 

Fjg.  3.  Jug  with  mask  spout,  and  cabbage-leaf  moulding;  printed  in  black  with  three  engravings  of 
fishermen  and  ladies,  signed  Rofs  Sculp.  Worcester ;  flowers  on  neck. 

H.  9  inches.  Dra7ie  Collectio7i. 


(ll  The  Thoms  Collection  was  dispersed  at  Christie’s  in  February,  1910,  see  p.  179, 
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Fig.  4. — Jug  of  similar  form  ;  printed  in  black  with  shield  of  arms  of  Sir  Richard  Perrott,  with  crest  and 
motto,  amo  ut  invenio,  in  a  rococo  frame,  signed  P.  Hancock ,  fel ;  on  sides,  swans,  bird  on  tree 
and  flying  birds  ;  silver  mount. 

H.  9  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

PLATE  L. — Fig.  i. — Teapot  with  octagonal  spout;  lightly  printed  and  washed  with  colours;  Chinese  subject, 
“  the  Herdsman  and  the  Spinning  Maiden.” 

H.  4 b  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Sugar  bowl  and  cover;  printed  in  black  and  coloured;  landscape  in  rococo  scroll  work  with 

Chinese  figures.  After  Pillement. 

H.  4  A  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Saucer  of  Chinese  porcelain  printed  with  Hancock’s  “Teaparty,”  and  coloured. 

D.  4b  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  4. — Oval  dish  with  rococo  panels  on  the  sides ;  edged  with  moulded  shell  work  in  low  relief,  in  a  scale- 
blue  ground  ;  printed  with  ruins  and  coloured.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

L.  7I  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fig.  5. — Mug,  cylindrical;  printed  in  black  with  a  wash  of  “dry”  blue  enamel;  half-length  figure  of  the 
Marquis  of  Granby  to  right,  figure  of  fame,  etc. ;  gilt  edges. 

H.  3J  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

The  popularity  of  Granby  was  at  its  height  after  the  battle  of  Minden,  in  August,  1759. 

The  portrait  is  from  an  engraving  by  R.  Purgil  after  Reynolds. 

PLATE  LI. — Fig.  1.— -  Saucer  printed  in  black  with  cock,  hen  and  chickens,  and  pigeons ;  black  line  round  edge. 

D.  4f  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Engraved  by  Hancock.  Figured  in  The  Ladies'  Amusement. 

Fig.  2. — Mug,  bell-shaped,  printed  in  black;  two  children  on  scrolls,  a  girl  with  a  doll  and  a  boy  blowing 
soap  bubbles  ;  butterflies  between. 

H.  3  J-  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Fig.  3.— Saucer  of  “  egg-shell  ”  porcelain,  printed  in  black  with  delicate  design  recalling  a  steel  engraving; 
landscape  and  fountain  and  a  man  teaching  a  girl  the  flute. 

D.  4|  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

This  delicate  engraving  has  been  compared  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum  to 
the  designs  etched  by  Baron  Busch,  Canon  of  Hildesheim,  on  Meissen  porcelain. 

Fig.  4. — Finger  bowl  printed  in  black  with  ducks  on  a  bank. 

H.  3  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Engraved  by  Hancock.  Figured  in  The  Ladies'  Amusement. 

Fig.  5. — Teapot  with  hexagonal  spout;  printed  in  black;  subjects,  “The  Minuet,”  after  Hayman,  and 
“L’ Amour,”  by  Hancock. 

H.  4b  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Fig.  6. — Mug,  cylindrical;  printed  in  black  with  three-quarter  length  figure  ot  Admiral  Boscawen  holding  a 
map  on  which  Louis bourg  is  marked;  shield  with  arms  of  Boscawen,  a  trophy  and  ships  of  war. 

H.  3!  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Admiral  Boscawen  (1711-1761)  was  Commander-in-chief  at  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  in  175S. 
His  portrait  was  painted  by  Reynolds. 

Fig.  7. — Saucer  dish  with  moulded  sides;  printed  in  black;  river  scene  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  trees, 
scrolls,  etc. ;  black  line  round  the  edge. 

D.  6b  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Fig.  8. — Saucer  dish  printed  in  black  with  milkmaids  on  a  farm,  by  Hancock.  Signed  with  monogram  of 
R  and  H  reversed,  Worcester,  and  two  anchors  crossed. 

D.  6b  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

PLATE  LII. — Figs.  1  and  2. — Two-handled  chocolate  cup  and  saucer  with  shaped  sides  ;  yellow  ground  with 
scale  diaper ;  shaped  panels  with  plain  gilt  edges,  painted  with  birds  and  insects  in  colour. 
About  1770. 

D.  of  saucer,  5!  inches. 


Dvson  Perrins  Collection. 
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Fig. 


3. — -Jardiniere  with  flat 
spreading  rim  richly 
bordered  with  scrolls 
About  1765. 

L.  Sb  inches. 


back  and  two  holes  for  attachment  to  a  wall;  rounded  body  with 
moulded  with  rococo  scrolls ;  canary  yellow  ground  with  three  panels 
in  pink  and  gold,  and  printed  in  pale  lilac  with  landscapes  and  ruins. 

Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 


I  LATE  LIII.  Fig.  i. — Saucer,  printed  in  black  with  dovecot  and  pigeons. 

D.  6 1  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Engraving  by  Flancock.  Figured  in  The  Ladies'  Amusement. 

Fig.  2.— Punch  bowl,  printed  in  black  with  three  views  :  (1)  Cape  Breton  attacked  by  the  fleet ;  (2)  Senegal 
blockaded;  (3)  “Guadelope”  (inside)  blockaded. 

D-  7  2  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Louisbourg,  in  Cape  Breton,  was  taken  by  Boscawen  on  July  26th,  1738.  The  street  posts 
opposite  No.  2,  St.  James’  Square,  are  made  of  cannon  taken  at  Louisbourg. 

This  bowl  is  considered  by  some  to  be  Liverpool  porcelain. 

Fig.  3.  Coftee  cup,  printed  in  dark  reddish  brown  with  (1)  a  fountain,  and  (2)  promenaders  in  a  landscape. 

H.  2J  inches.  British  Museum  {Cat.  V.  14). 

Designs  after  Watteau’s  “  Sentimental  Promenade.” 

b  ig.  4.  Saucer  printed  in  black  ;  Chinese  figures  under  an  awning  ;  signed  R.H.  fecit. 

D.  44  inches.  Dubourg  {late  Nightingale )  Collection. 

Fig.  5-  lea  cup  printed  in  black;  subjects  :  (1)  “  The  Teaparty,”  with  black  page  in  attendance,  signed 
■R.H.f  ;  (2)  two  boys  drawing  a  girl  with  doll  in  a  go-cart. 

H.  if  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Ihe  second  is  a  rare  subject,  which  appears  on  a  creamware  teapot  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  was  made  at  Cockpit  FI  ill,  Derby. 

Fig.  6.  Tumbler  with  bat-printed  subject  and  initials.  Mark,  impressed  BFB  under  a  crown.  Barr, 
Flight  and  Barr  period. 

bb  3  §  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

F'ig.  7.  Vase,  beaker-shaped;  printed  in  black  with  a  half-length  portrait  of  George  III  to  left.  Mark,  a 
scratched  B. 

bl-  52  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

This  engraving  was  originally  made  by  Hancock  from  J.  Meyer’s  portrait  engraved  by 
J.  McArdell  in  1761.  It  is  here  revived  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  George  III  in  1809. 

Fig.  8.  Mug,  cylindrical ;  with  black  silhouette  of  George  III,  and  inscription,  “Happy  Jubilee,  October 
25 th,  1809.”  Mark,  Chamberlains. 

H.  2  h  inches.  Drane  Collectioti. 


PLATE  LIV.  Fig.  i.  Saucer,  pencilled  in  black  with  Chinese  landscape  and  a  figure  on  an  ox.  About  1754. 

b*.  42  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

Fig.  2.  -Mug,  bell-shaped;  pencilled  in  lilac  with  ruins.  About  1756. 

FI.  5 2  inches.  .  Thoms  Collection. 

Fig.  3.  Saucer,  “egg  shell”  porcelain,  pencilled  in  black  with  Chinese  figures  in  a  garden.  About  1754. 

D.  4f  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

b  ig.  4.  Saucer,  pencilled  in  black  with  man  and  woman  fishing ;  copied  from  a  Chinese  rendering  of  an 
European  print. 

1).  4f  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

Probably  painted  to  match  a  service  made  in  China. 

biG.  5.  Mug,  bell-shaped;  shield  of  arms — a  stag’s  head  cabossed  and  in  chief  a  mullet — with  crest  and 
flowers  in  colours ;  ruins  pencilled  in  lilac.  About  1760. 

H.  4f  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fig.  6.  Coffee  cup,  bell-shaped;  pencilled  in  purple  with  Chinese  landscape  and  figures  and  scroll  border. 
About  1756. 

H.  2b  inches. 


Thoms  Collection. 


PLATE  LIV 


Chapter  X 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MEISSEN 

THE  most  potent  influence  observable  on  early  Worcester  porcelain, 
after  the  oriental,  is  that  of  the  Meissen  school  of  decorators. 
It  was  from  Meissen  that  the  pure  European  style  of  china  painting 
emanated— a  style  which  reigned  unchallenged  throughout  the  Continent 
until  the  Royal  factory  at  Sevres  took  the  lead  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  indebtedness  of  the  English  porcelain  manu¬ 
facturers  to  Meissen,  while  tacitly  acknowledged  at  Chelsea,  where  the 
ware  of  the  first  two  periods  was  almost  entirely  painted  in  Meissen 
taste,  was  openly  proclaimed  by  Bow  and  Derby  in  the  advertisements 
of  their  sales.  The  invaluable  researches  of  Mr.  |.  E.  Nightingale  (l)  have 
placed  at  our  disposal  a  number  of  cuttings  from  contemporary  news¬ 
papers  bearing  on  the  old  English  porcelain  manufactures,  and  among  these 
we  find  in  1758  Derby  porcelain  advertised  as  “second  Dresden,”  and 
as  “  finely  painted  in  Dresden  Bowers,”  while  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
same  year  the  proprietors  of  the  Bow  factory  confidently  announcing  that 
their  services  were  painted  by  “several  of  the  finest  masters  from  Dresden.” 
It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  our  habit  of  calling  the  porcelain  made 
at  Meissen  “  Dresden  china,”  though  time-honoured,  is  quite  inaccurate. 
Meissen  lies  some  ten  miles  distant  from  Dresden,  and  its  productions 
are  never  spoken  of  in  Germany  as  anything  but  Meissner  Porzellan.  In 
France  they  have  often  been  referred  to  as  porcelaine  de  Saxe ,  but  never 
de  Dresde  j  and  there  is  really  no  reason  why  we,  who  would  scorn  to 
speak  of  Old  Chelsea  as  “  London  china,”  should  obstinately  persist  in 
giving  an  inaccurate  title  to  the  most  celebrated  of  foreign  porcelains. 

To  name  a  few  of  the  prominent  Meissen  motives  which 
figure  on  Worcester  porcelain.  First  are  several  types  of  floral 


(1)  Contributions  towards  the  History  of  Early  English  Porcelain ,  Salisbury,  1S81. 
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decoration.  In  the  chapter  on  blue  and  white  painting  we  have  already 

noted  the  applied  white  flowers  which  appeared  even  in  the  early 
Bottger  ware.  Next  came  the  painted  flowers  of  naturalistic  appearance 
scattered  singly  over  the  surface  ( Streu-blumen  or  Deutschen  B lumen ) 
and  accompanied  by  winged  and  creeping  insects.  A  more  pleasing 
decoration  was  the  typical  Meissner  Blumen — bouquets  of  flowers  more 
or  less  idealised.  With  these  are  groups  of  fruit,  sliced  or  whole,  and 
some  of  the  less  prosaic  representatives  of  the  vegetable  world.  Land¬ 
scapes  and  figure  subjects,  too,  were  used  ;  hunting  scenes  and  combats, 
at  first  in  small  vignettes,  and  afterwards  occupying  more  extended 
areas.  Watteauesque  groups  of  figures,  a  favourite  motive  from  the 
earliest  times  of  Meissen,  occasionally  appear,  but  on  the  whole 
naturalistic  figures  of  any  kind  are  rare  on  Worcester  porcelain.  On 
the  other  hand  the  bird  decoration  made  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
Worcester  painters,  and  supplied  them  with  an  immense  variety  of 
designs.  The  naturalistic  birds,  usually  stiff,  graceless  and  insipid,  are 
sometimes  found ;  but  fortunately  they  were  soon  abandoned  for  the 
gorgeous  Fantasie  Vogel,  those  gay  and  spirited  creations,  partly  inspired 
by  the  golden  pheasant  but  chiefly  by  the  imagination  of  the  decorative 
artist.  These  are  the  so-called  exotic  birds  of  Meissen  and  Sevres,  true 
children  of  the  rococo,  in  which  form  was  everywhere  subordinated  to 
effect.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  suitable  ornament  for 
porcelain  than  these  gay  creatures  with  their  brightly  coloured  plumage 
and  elegant  postures,  full  of  life  and  movement,  yet  entirely  conventional 
as  the  best  porcelain  decoration  must  always  be.  It  speaks  volumes  for 
the  taste  of  the  Worcester  decorators  of  the  time  that  they  realised  to 
the  full  the  value  of  this  charming  motive  and  that  they  made  such  good 
use  of  it.  Indeed,  this  bird  painting  occupies  so  important  a  place  in 
the  history  of  old  Worcester  that  we  shall  have  to  return  to  it  again 
and  examine  it  more  closely. 

Other  traces  of  Meissen  influence  are  found  in  the  moulded  panels 
of  certain  services,  in  the  mosaic  and  trellis  borders,  in  the  favourite 
border  pattern  of  irregular  rococo  form,  often  in  some  rich  ground¬ 
colour  as  on  Plates  III  and  LX,  and  finally  in  the  free  use  of  the 
Meissen  crossed  swords  as  a  mark.  The  question  of  the  ground 


PLATE  LV 


1 

2 


1.  Plate  of  the  “Duke  of  Gloucester's’’  Service 
2.  Plate  Painted  by  the  same  Artist 
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colours  themselves  is  more  complex.  Turquoise,  pink,  deep  blue  and 
yellow  were  used  at  Meissen  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  these  and  other  colours  shortly  afterwards  became  such  a 
speciality  of  Sevres  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  influence  was 
strongest  in  this  connection.  Nor  does  it  greatly  matter,  for  in  most 
cases  the  influence  was  not  exercised  directly  but  reached  Worcester 
through  the  medium  of  Chelsea. 

As  for  the  favourite  scale  patterns  which  characterise  the  Worcester 
backgrounds,  they  are  found  but  little  on  Meissen.  I  have  seen  an 
occasional  Meissen  piece  with  a  bright  blue  ground  diapered  with 
inverted  scale  pattern,  a  few  more  with  large  pink  scale  and  several 
specimens  of  the  brick-red  scale  which  we  observed  on  Chinese 
porcelain.  The  scale  patterns  were  more  freely  used  at  Berlin,  but  at 
a  later  date — too  late,  perhaps,  to  have  influenced  Worcester.  They 
are  not  found  on  old  Sevres,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  prefer 
to  think  that  in  this  decoration,  which  the  Worcester  potters  made 
so  peculiarly  their  own,  the  inspiration  came,  as  a  rule,  direct  from 
Chinese  sources.  There  is  one  exception,  however,  of  which  the  exact 
prototype  is  to  be  found  on  Meissen  porcelain  of  the  period  1740-60, 
and  that  is  the  large  pink  scale,  sometimes  called  peacock  scale,  which 
figures  on  both  Chelsea  and  Worcester  wares.  A  number  of  examples 
will  be  seen  in  the  adjoining  Plates,  including  an  early  dated  example 
of  the  year  1761  (fig.  2,  Plate  LIX).  On  Plate  XLVII  is  a  fine 
coffee  pot  with  the  peacock  scale  and  a  group  of  flowers  in  Meissen 
style  ;  and  again  on  Plate  LVI  the  hexagon  vase  reproduces  very  closely 
a  Meissen  design  with  irregular  rococo  border,  large  pink  scale,  and 
sprays  of  flowers  obliquely  wreathing  the  white  panel.  A  similar  border 
on  Chelsea  porcelain  is  shown  in  fig.  4  of  Plate  LVIII.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  large  pink  scale  often  heads  downwards,  a  feature  in  which 
it  differs  from  the  typical  Worcester  blue  scaling.  Plate  LXXXIX 
illustrates  a  very  rare  example  from  the  Drane  collection,  a  pink  scale 
vase  with  panels  of  semi-Chinese  figures  of  the  Chippendale  school. 
Figs.  1  and  3  of  Plate  LIX  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other  ; 
but  the  saucer  is  Worcester  and  the  cup  and  saucer  are  Venetian  porcelain 
of  the  Cozzi  fabrique,  and  marked  with  an  anchor.  They  both 
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illustrate  a  smaller  variety  of  the  peacock  scale  and  were,  perhaps, 
both  taken  from  the  same  Meissen  model.  The  jug  on  Plate  LVI 
is  a  typical  Worcester  “cabbage-leaf”  jug  with  a  mask  under  the 
lip.  The  decoration  illustrates  the  Meissen  naturalistic  flowers  inset  in 
a  Meissen  yellow  ground.  The  shape,  which  was  a  favourite  at 
Worcester,  was  also  made  at  Lowestoft,  no  doubt  directly  from  the 
Worcester  model.  The  Meissen  parentage  of  the  pale  yellow  ground  is 
clearly  proved  by  fig.  3  of  Plate  LVII,  where  a  Meissen  teacup,  marked 
with  the  crossed  swords,  is  placed  beside  a  Worcester  teapot  bearing  the 
date  1767.  1  wo  other  Meissen  ground  colours  are  shown  in  chromo¬ 

lithograph  on  Plates  III  and  LX,  the  pale  turquoise  and  the  dark  carmine(,) 
or  “  claret.”  Both  colours  occur  again  on  Plates  LVII  and  LIX  •  the 
latter  on  the  border  of  a  tankard  of  the  celebrated  Hope-Edwards 
service  (inscribed  in  this  case  with  the  initial  E),  and  the  former  on  a 
bowl  with  panel  of  characteristic  early  Meissen  form  and  plain  gold 
edging  painted  with  a  hunting  scene  in  obviously  oriental  taste. 

It  is  true  that  all  these  three  colours — yellow,  turquoise  and 
crimson— were  made  at  Sevres,  but  in  the  cases  given  the  accessory 
decoration  is  in  marked  Meissen  style,  and  it  should  be  added  that  the 
Sevres  grounds  differ  considerably  in  quality  both  from  the  Saxon  and 
the  Worcester.  At  neither  of  the  last-mentioned  factories  was  the 
same  richness,  I  might  say  excessive  richness,  of  colour  obtained,  and 
the  celebrated  “  rose  Pompadour  ”  of  Sevres  is  so  far  above  the  rival 
carmines  of  Meissen,  Chelsea,  or  indeed  anywhere  else,  that  it  stands 
almost  beyond  the  range  of  imitation. (2) 

(1)  This  colour  which  is  described  in  old  Catalogues  as  “claret”  evidently  presented  great  difficulties  in 
the  firing.  It  is  not  uniformly  successful  either  on  Chelsea  or  Worcester  porcelain,  and  varies  greatly  in  tint. 
At  Worcester  when  successful  it  was  a  deep  carmine,  but  sometimes  it  degenerated  into  a  mudd°y  mauve  or  a 
dark  brown. 

(2)  1  he  following  are  the  respective  dates  at  which  the  better  known  ground  colours  appeared  at  Meissen 
Sevres  and  Chelsea: — - 

Turquoise,  green,  pink,  deep  blue,  and  yellow  not  later  than  1730-40  at  Meissen.  A  carmine  pink  was  used 
tentatively  even  in  the  Bottger  period — i.e.,  before  1720  ;  a  remarkable  fact  because  this  colour  w'as  barely  established 
in  China  at  that  date,  and  the  origin  of  all  the  carmines  and  rose-coloured  grounds  is  usually  traced  to  the 
celebrated  ruby  and  rose-pink  grounds  of  the  Chinese  eggshell  porcelain. 

ihe  “  rose  Pompadour  ’  was  first  produced  at  Shvres  in  1757  by  Xrowet,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Hellot ; 
it  is  often  erroneously  described  in  England  as  “rose  Dubarry,”  but  Madame  Dubarry  was  not  introduced  at 
court  until  1770.  Of  the  other  Sevres  colours  the  deep  “bleu  de  roi  ”  was  used  before  1750,  turquoise  first  in 
1752  and  jaune  jonquille  a  little  later. 

In  the  Chelsea  catalogue  of  1756  a  deep  blue  (described  as  “  mazareen  ”  blue)  is  mentioned;  pea  green 
occurs  first  in  1759,  and  “claret”  and  turquoise  in  1760. 


PLATE  LVI 


1.  Hexagonal  Vase  with  Pink  “Peacock”  Scale 
Jug  with  Yellow  Ground  and  Flowers  in  Meissen  Style 
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Six  Examples  illustrating  Meissen  Influences 
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The  remaining  specimens  on  Plate  LVII  follow  the  Saxon  originals 
so  closely  that  it  might  be  thought  that  they  were  made  to  replace 
broken  members  of  Meissen  services.  Fig.  4  of  Plate  LIX,  with 
the  yellow  trellis  border  (copied  also  on  the  well-known  service 
made  for  Edmund  Burke  at  Bristol)  illustrates  the  stiff  bird  painting  of 
the  naturalistic  period.  Three  types  of  figure  subjects,  all  characteristic 
of  Meissen,  are  shown  on  Plate  LVII,  a  landscape  with  small  figures,  a 
hunting  scene  and  the  sentimental  Watteauesque  groups.  The  border  of 
fig.  5  is  notable  as  a  rare  instance  of  scaling  on  a  dry  blue  enamel 
ground,  copied  direct  from  a  Meissen  original  and  having  the  scale 
inverted. 

The  two  Plates,  next  considered  (LV  and  LVIII),  afford  an  excellent 
example  of  the  comparative  method  of  collecting  which  Mr.  Drane  has 
employed  with  such  success.  The  choice  and  treatment  of  the  subjects 
and  certain  mannerisms  which  characterise  the  whole  group  point 
irresistibly  to  Mr.  Drane’s  conclusion,  that  they  are  all  the  work  of  one 
artist.  If  this  is  so,  he  must  have  worked  first  at  Meissen,  then  at 
Chelsea,  and  finally  at  Worcester,  where  he  seems  to  have  made  a  long 
stay,  to  judge  from  the  many  and  varied  examples  of  his  handiwork  on 
Worcester  porcelain.  The  migration  of  china  painters  is  a  common¬ 
place  in  all  branches  of  ceramic  history,  and  it  is  certainly  not  wanting 
in  the  story  of  the  old  English  factories.  We  have  already  noted  the 
presence  of  a  Bow  artist  who  painted  peculiar  quails  at  Worcester,  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  Bow  managers  claimed  to  have  engaged  Meissen  artists. 
In  1768  the  Worcester  authorities  announced  that  they  had  secured  the 
services  of  the  best  Chelsea  painters,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  had  been  preceded  by  earlier  migrants,  for  the  Chelsea  factory 
was  in  low  water  as  far  back  as  1763.  Unfortunately  the  records  of 
the  Worcester  workmen  are  meagre  in  the  extreme.  Only  three  narnes- 
Willman,  Dyer  and  Duvivier— have  survived  of  the  many  men  who  must 
have  come  from  Chelsea,  and  as  we  know  nothing  of  their  capacity, 
we  are  little  the  wiser.  One  name  is  clearly  of  French  origin,  but 
none  of  the  three  are  likely  to  have  belonged  to  our  Meissen  artist, 
who  must  remain  anonymous.  He  is  known,  however,  by  his  works,  of 
which  the  most  characteristic  are  rounded  fruit,  often  marked  with 
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peculiar  spots,  a  fig  furnished  with  a  calix,  a  closed  tulip  with  one 
petal  projecting,  a  fondness  for  sliced  fruit,  filbert  nuts  whole,  sliced  or 
in  their  husks,  the  mulberry  and  gooseberry  and  such  unusual  motives 
as  the  peascod,  fungus  and  radish.  He  was  also  a  spirited  painter  of 
flowers  and  large  insects,  and  of  birds  with  spindley  legs  and  small 
wings  with  ruffled  feathers.  On  Plate  LVIII,  figs,  i  and  2  show  two 
specimens  of  his  work  at  Meissen,  figs.  3  and  4  show  the  same  hand 
at  Chelsea,  and  on  the  bottom  row  are  cognate  examples  of  his  work 
at  Worcester,  which  also  appears  on  Plate  LV.  Fig.  6  of  Plate 
LVIII  is  copied  from  a  Chelsea  leaf  dish,  so  faithfully,  indeed,  that 
even  the  red  anchor  mark  has  been  reproduced.  Fig.  1  of  Plate  LV, 
belongs  to  the  sumptuous  service,  known  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucester’s,  and 
has  the  rare  distinction  of  a  crescent  mark  in  gold.  Examples  of  the 
work  of  this  painter  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  highly  appreciated  at  Worcester,  for  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  selected  to  decorate  such  important  services  as  those  to  which 
Plates  III  and  LX  belong.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
his  colouring.  It  is  probable  that  the  fruit  painting  on  Plate  LXV  is 
also  to  be  attributed  to  his  brush,  though  the  style  is  much  changed  and 
the  group  is  so  highly  conventionalised  that  little  is  left  of  his  original 
characteristics  except  the  strange  spotting  of  the  fruit.  There  were,  of 
course,  other  painters  of  fruit  at  Worcester,  one  of  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  later,  but  none  show  such  decided  character 
as  our  anonymous  artist  of  Meissen  origin. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  LV  to  LXI 

PLATE  LV. — Fig.  x. — Plate  with  ogee  rim  ;  richly  painted  in  colours  with  gilding:  large  cluster  of  fruit  in  centre, 
and  insects  in  gilt  cartouches  on  the  rim  alternating  with  fruit.  Worcester,  about  1780.  Mark  in 
gold,  a  filled-in  crescent. 

D.  9  inches.  IV.  T.  Berners  Collection. 

From  the  “  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  service  ”;  sold  at  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  sale. 

Fig.  2. — Dish  with  scalloped  sides;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  bouquet  of  flowers,  fruit  and  large 
insects.  Worcester  porcelain  about  1765. 

D.  9 j  inches.  Drane  Collection. 


PLATE  LVI. — Fig.  i. — Hexagonal  vase  and  cover  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  oblique  sprays  of  flowers,  and 
irregular  borders  of  large  pink  scale-work.  About  1770. 

H.  xi^  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Jug  with  cabbage-leaf  moulding  and  mask  ;  painted  in  colours  with  naturalistic  flowers  inset  in  a 
pale  yellow  ground.  About  1770. 

H.  6 J  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

PLATE  LVII. — Fig.  i. — Cup  and  saucer,  no  handle;  moulded  border  in  low  relief;  delicately  painted  in  colours 
with  landscape  and  figures.  About  1760. 

D.  of  saucer,  q-f  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Cylindrical  mug,  handle  at  back ;  large  panel  with  rococo  border  painted  in  colours  with  a  stag 
hunt.  About  1760. 

H.  3  J-  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Perhaps  after  “  Death  of  the  Stag,”  by  Le  Bas. 

Fig.  3> — Teapot  with  canary  yellow  ground,  and  panels  painted  with  flowers  in  colour;  inscribed  N.C.  1767. 

H.  5 .1  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Beside  it  is  a  Meissen  cup  decorated  with  similar  yellow  ground  and  chocolate-edged  panels 
with  flowers.  It  is  marked  with  the  crossed  swords  in  blue,  though  they  hardly  appear  in  the 
reproduction. 

Fig.  4. — Bowl  with  turquoise  ground  and  gilt-edged  panels  painted  in  Chinese  style.  About  1760. 

D.  6 J  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Fig.  — LUp  without  handle ;  “  dry  blue  ”  scale  border  and  Watteauesque  figures  and  landscape  in  red. 

Mark,  the  cross  swords  w’ith  the  number  9  between  the  hilts. 

H.  i|  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  6.  —Teapot  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  rustic  figures  in  landscape.  About  1770. 

H.  5§  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Formerly  in  the  Cockshut  Collectio7i. 

PLATE  LVIII. — Fig.  i. — Dish,  oval,  wuth  shaped  sides;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  bouquet  and  detached 
flowTers.  Mark,  crossed  sw-ords.  Meissen  porcelain,  About  1750. 

L.  10  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

The  shape  of  this  dish  was  frequently  copied  at  Worcester. 

Fig.  2. — Bowl  painted  in  colours  with  fruit.  Mark,  cross  swords  and  dot.  Meissen  porcelain,  About  1750. 

D.  6^  inches.  Dratie  Collection. 

Fig.  —  Cup  and  saucer  painted  in  colours  with  fruit ;  gilt  edges.  Mark,  an  anchor  in  red.  Chelsea 
porcelain.  1750-60. 

D.  of  saucer,  5^  inches. 


Drane  Collection. 
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Fig.  4.  Dish,  octagonal;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  fruit  and  flowers  and  irregular  border  of  large 
pink  scale  pattern.  Mark,  an  anchor.  Chelsea  porcelain,  1750-60. 

L.  9]  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

bhG.  5.  Shaped  bowl  and  stand,  with  cover  and  handles  ;  gadrooned  edges  and  floral  attachments  ;  painted 
in  colours  with  gilding ;  bouquets  of  flowers,  clusters  of  fruit  and  detached  sprays.  Worcester 
porcelain.  About  1765. 

L.  of  stand,  8  j  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  6.— Dessert  dish  in  form  of  overlapping  vine  leaves ;  painted  in  colours  with  fruit  and  insects.  Mark,  a 
red  anchor,  but  made  at  Worcester  from  a  Chelsea  model. 

L.  9  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Cf  Sale  Catalogue  of  1769 — “A  stand,  with  tour  baskets,  and  four  enameled  vine  leaves 

X/.  2S.” 


PLA 1  E  LIX.  Fig.  i.  Cup  and  saucer,  no  handle,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding,  fruit  and  detached  flowers; 

small  pink  scale  border  with  gilt  scroll  edges.  Venetian  porcelain  marked  with  the  red  anchor  of 
the  Cozzi  fabrique. 

D.  of  saucer,  4b  inches.  Frank  LJoyd  Collection. 

Fig.  2.— Milk  jug  with  large  pink  borders  and  gilt  scroll  edges  ;  inscribed  “  Henry  Cook,  1761.” 

H.  3§  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fig.  3.— Saucer  dish  of  Worcester  porcelain  closely  resembling  fig.  1  ;  pink  scale  borders,  fruit  and  flowers 
in  colours  with  gilding.  About  1770. 

D.  7  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collectioti. 

Fig.  4. — Cup  and  saucer  painted  in  colours,  with  a  naturalistic  bird  on  a  branch,  after  a  Meissen  model  ; 

yellow  border  with  trellis  diaper.  Mark  on  cup,  the  cross  swords  with  the  number  91  between  the 
points,  and  on  the  saucer  the  same  with  the  number  9. 

D.  of  saucer,  5^  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

FJG.  5. — Cylindrical  mug;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  irregular  claret  border  with  rich,  chased  gilding  ; 
festoons  of  flowers  enclosing  the  E. 

H-  5*  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

From  the  Hope-Edwards  Service. 


PLATE  LX. — Dish  with  scalloped  sides,  painted  in  colours  with  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  centre;  on  the  sides 
floral  sprays  and  claret  border  with  floral  ornament  in  chased  gilding.  About  1770. 

L.  12  b  inches.  j  Cockshut  Collection. 

PLATE  LXI.— Fig.  i.— Candlestick  with  figure  representing  Autumn,  from  a  set  of  four  Seasons,  and  a  cupid  ; 

painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  a  hole  at  the  back  for  mounting.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  filled- 
in  crescent. 

H.  12  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

A  companion  piece,  representing  Winter,  in  the  same  collection,  has  the  cross-swords  mark. 

biG.  2.  Figure  of  a  girl  with  a  camel,  one  of  four  figures  symbolising  the  four  Continents;  painted  in 
colours  with  gilding ;  a  hole  at  the  back  for  mounting.  About  1770.  Mark,  the  cross  swords. 

H.  hi  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Fig.  3.— Figure  of  a  girl  in  Neapolitan  costume  holding  a  shell  which  is  supported  by  rockwork  and  small 
shells  ;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding.  About  1770.  Mark,  an  open  crescent. 

H.  8  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 


A  salt  cellar,  or  sweetmeat  holder,  after  a  Capo  di  Monte  model. 


PLATE  LVIII 


■ 

I 


5  6 

Cognate  Examples  of  Painting  on  Meissen,  Chelsea  and  Worcester 


Drane  Collection. 


PLATE  LIX 


PLATE  LX. 


Dish  with  “Claret”  Ground,  l.  12  j  inches.  /•  Cocks  hut  Collection. 


Chapter  XI 


WORCESTER  FIGURES 

UNTIL  a  few  years  ago  it  was  an  article  of  faith  with  collectors 
that  no  figures  were  made  at  the  Worcester  factory.  It  is 
true  that  in  an  advertisement  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of  December, 
1769,  “jars  and  Beakers,  Figures,  Bowls,  Basins  and  other  Articles” 
were  included  in  the  “Worcester  Porcelaine  ”  announced  for  sale  at 
Christie’s,  but  in  the  actual  sale  catalogue  no  further  mention  of  figures 
appeared. (I)  All  doubt,  however,  on  the  subject  was  ended  by  the 
appearance  of  an  interesting  little  book  in  1899  entitled,  “Passages 
from  the  Diary  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lybbe  Powys.”  This  active  and 
observant  lady  had  kept  a  very  full  chronicle  of  her  journeys  through 
England  and  her  visits  to  country  seats  and  fashionable  resorts,  and  the 
extracts  from  her  diaries  are  not  only  entertaining  but  afford  an 
interesting  and  intimate  picture  of  society  in  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  one  time  she  made  a  considerable  stay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worcester  and  her  visit  to  the  Worcester  China 
Works  is  described  at  some  length.  There  will  be,  however,  no  need 
to  repeat  her  account  of  all  the  eleven  rooms  through  which  she  was 
taken,  as  they  merely  contain  the  commonplace  observations  of  anyone 
who  visits  a  pottery.  But  in  the  sixth  room  she  came  upon  doings 
of  unusual  interest.  Here  she  found  the  potters  “  making  the  little 
roses,  handles,  twists  and  flowers  one  sees  on  the  China  fruit-baskets, 
all  these  stuck  on  with  a  kind  of  paste  ;  seventh,  scalloping  saucers, 
etc.,  with  a  penknife  while  the  composition  is  pliable,  and  in  this  room 
they  make  the  china  ornaments  and  figures  ;  these  are  done  in  moulds, 
separate  moulds  for  the  limbs,  and  stuck  on  as  above.”  These 
important  notes  were  made  in  the  year  1771,  and  after  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  whole  book  I  can  And  nothing  to  justify  a  moment’s  doubt  as 
to  their  accuracy.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins  who  flrst  called 

(1)  See  Nightingale,  op.  cit p.  LXXIX. 
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public  attention  to  this  contemporary  account, (l)  and  he  certainly  has 
not  failed  to  act  on  the  suggestion  implied.  In  his  splendid  collection 
at  Malvern  he  has  gathered  together  quite  a  number  of  figures  which 
he  considers  for  various  reasons  to  be  of  Worcester  make.  The  paste, 
the  blue,  the  dower  painting,  and,  not  least,  the  marks  have  guided  his 
selection.  The  few  specimens  illustrated  on  Plate  LXI  are  marked, 
one  with  the  crossed  swords,  one  with  a  full  crescent,  and  the  third 
with  an  open  crescent.  The  candlestick,  representing  Autumn  busy  with 
the  vintage,  is  one  of  a  set  of  four  seasons  and  is  marked  with  a 
crescent,  while  its  companion,  Winter,  bears  the  crossed  swords,  which 
may  be  taken  to  indicate  a  Meissen  model.  The  latter  remark  also 
applies  to  the  girl  with  a  camel,  which  belongs  to  a  set  symbolical  of 
the  Continents.  The  third  is  a  charming  dgure  with  a  shell-shaped 
tray  supported  by  rockwork  and  marine  objects,  which  may  have  been 
used  as  a  salt-cellar  or  sweet-meat  dish.  The  scroll  bases  are  in  the 
Bow  style,  and  a  square  hole  at  the  back  to  facilitate  mounting  is  another 
feature  which  several  of  them  have  in  common  with  Bow  statuettes. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  Worcester  dgures  should  show 
a  strong  family  likeness  to  those  which  issued  from  Chelsea,  Bow  and 
Derby  ;  for  almost  all  the  conventional  types  of  English  porcelain 
statuary  have  a  common  origin  in  Meissen.  So  that  it  can  never  be 
an  easy  matter  to  pick  out  with  certainty  the  Worcester  figures  from 
the  large  body  of  unmarked,  unappropriated  or  uncertain  pieces  which 
are  generally  described  as  doubtful  Bow  or  Chelsea  for  want  of  a  better 
name.  But  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  out  of  these  the 

proportion  belonging  to  Worcester  is  a  very  small  one,  for  it  is  quite 
certain  that  figures  were  not  made  there  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
Otherwise  the  persistent  silence  on  the  subject  in  the  contemporary 
notices,  catalogues,  advertisements  and  puffs  would  be  quite  inexplic¬ 
able.  I  have  ventured  to  suggest(2)  a  reason  for  their  paucity  in  the 
intractable  nature  of  the  Worcester  body  ;  but  it  is  also  possible 

that  the  glazed  and  enamelled  statuette  may  have  been  regarded  at 

Worcester  with  the  same  disfavour  as  it  was  at  Sevres,  where 

figures  were  practically  confined  to  unglazed  biscuit,  a  treatment  of 

(1)  In  the  Connoisseur  for  October,  1902.  It  was  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns  who  first  noted  the  importance  of 
this  passage  from  Mrs.  Powys’  Diary. 

(2)  See  page  36. 


PLATE  LXI 


Examples  of  “Worcester  Figures  Dyson  Perrins  Collection 
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material  which  never  seems  to  have  been  attempted  in  the  early  days 
at  Worcester. 

Mr.  Dyson  Perrins,  whose  devotion  to  old  Worcester  porcelain  has 
not  prevented  him  from  sacrificing  parts  of  his  cherished  specimens  in 
the  interests  of  scientific  truth,  actually  broke  off  pieces  from  three  of 
his  figures  which  have  been  submitted  to  chemical  analysis  by  Mr.  H. 
Eccles,  F.C.S.(l)  The  results  tabulated  below  prove  that  the  figures  in 
question  were  not  made  of  the  usual  Worcester  soap-stone  body,  but 
of  a  body  containing  bone-ash  of  the  Bow  and  Chelsea  type.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  material  was  used  at  Worcester  (see  p.  24), 
though  I  believe  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Its  use,  however,  in 
the  present  case  is  quite  consistent  with  the  theory  propounded  above, 
that  the  ordinary  soap-rock  body  was  unsuited  for  figure  modelling, 
the  natural  corollary  being  that  the  Worcester  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  employ  the  bone-ash  body  for  this  special  purpose,  and  that 
they  gave  up  figure-making  after  a  brief  trial  rather  than  continue  to 
use  a  composition  which  required  different  ingredients  from  those  of 
their  ordinary  wares,  and,  no  doubt,  special  conditions  of  manufacture. 
If  the  results  of  the  analysis  have  failed  to  establish  the  Worcester 
origin  of  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins’  figures,  they  have,  at  any  rate,  not 
disproved  it.  And  there  still  remain  the  other  strong  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  Worcester  manufacture,  viz.,  the  painting  and  the  marks.  It 
seems  incredible  that  any  other  factory  should  have  placed  Worcester 
marks  (and  they  are  in  under  glaze  blue)  upon  their  figures,  if  such 
things  as  figures  were  never  made  at  Worcester.  The  signature  of  a  man 
who  has  no  bank  account  offers  little  temptation  to  the  cheque-forger. 

Analysis  of  the  three  figures  above  mentioned  is  here  appended. 
A  is  a  figure  of  Flora  ;  B  of  a  boy  with  a  stand  of  flowers  and  a 
basket  of  fruit  ;  and  C  of  a  girl  with  a  shell  (see  Plate  LXI,  fig.  3) 
marked  with  a  crescent. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

Silica  ... 

487 

487 

501 

Alumina 

12-8 

io-6 

io-6 

Phosphoric  Acid 

9'5 

64 

5*2 

Lime 

217 

25-8 

23‘5 

Iron  Oxide 

...  Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Lead  Oxide 

...  Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

(1)  For  other  valuable  analytical  work  done  by  Mr.  Eccles,  see  Appendix. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SEVRES 

rl~1HE  brilliant  French  porcelain  manufactory  which  started  at  Vincennes 
about  the  year  1740,  and  was  transplanted  to  Sevres  sixteen  years 
later,  though  younger  than  the  Meissen  works,  soon  rose  to  a  position 
equalling  if  not  excelling  that  of  its  Saxon  rival.  Under  the  fostering 
care  of  its  Royal  patron  Louis  XV  and  his  mistress,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  it  developed  with  the  rapidity  and  luxuriance  of  a  hot-house 
plant,  and,  indeed,  its  productions  may  be  fatly  compared  in  their  soft 
luscious  beauty,  gay  colours  and  pampered  elegance  to  some  gorgeous 
exotic  grown  only  for  the  pleasure  of  fortune’s  favourites.  Vieux  Sevres , 
as  the  porcelain  of  the  earliest  and  best  period  of  the  factory  is  called, 
was  the  perfection  of  artificial  or  soft-paste  porcelain,  and  as  such  it 
formed  the  standard  to  which  the  early  English  factories  aspired  with 
more  or  less  success  to  attain.  The  ware  itself  is  a  mellow  white 

with  a  faint  tinge  of  cream,  and  its  glaze  is  at  once  deep,  even,  soft 
and  brilliant.  It  formed  the  most  perfect  imaginable  ground  for  enamel 
painting,  and  the  fusible  nature  of  the  glaze  caused  the  colours  when 

fired  to  sink  deep  into  it  and  to  gain  thereby  both  glossiness  and 

protection.  The  artists  who  designed  the  shapes  and  the  ornament 

were  the  best  that  Royal  patronage  could  secure.  Clever  chemists  (if 
the  word  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  empirical  workers  of  the 
eighteenth  century)  were  employed  on  the  composition  of  the  colours 
and  the  ware.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Sevres  porcelain  was  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  less  favoured  factories  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
it  is  to-day  collected  with  enthusiasm  and  at  enormous  cost,  though 
our  modern  taste  finds  its  decoration  too  often  extravagant  and  florid. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  ware,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  skill  and  care  with  which  it  was  fashioned, 
and  we  can  only  commend  the  Worcester  painters  who  strove  manfully 


PLATE  LXII 


Plate  with  Deep  Blue  Border 


D.  7f  INCHES  /.  Cocks  hut  Collection 


PLATE  LXIII 


Bowl  (1  and  2)  and  Basket  with  Blue  Grounds 


Dyson  Perrins  Collection 


PLATE  LX IV 


Worcester  Porcelain  Decorated  in  Sevres  Style 
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after  the  finished  style  of  the  Sevres  masters.  Mr.  Binns,  himself 
director  of  the  Worcester  factory  a  hundred  years  later,  writes  with 
enthusiasm  on  this  point,  and  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  successful 
imitation  ol  Sevres  was  always  the  summum  bonum  of  the  Worcester 
decorators.  In  spite  ol  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  single  out  many  specimens 
among  our  numerous  illustrations  which  are  purely  Sevres  in  character. 
The  Worcester  painters  had  a  knack  of  blending  styles;  and  Meissen, 
and  even  oriental  elements,  frequently  intrude  upon  the  Sevres  designs. 
Figure  subjects,  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  richest  Sevres  porcelain, 
seem  to  have  been  neglected  at  Worcester  in  the  early  days,  so  that 
one  large  class  of  Sevres  porcelain  is  but  poorly  represented.  But  the 
influence  of  the  French  flower  painters  is  abundantly  observable,  and 
certain  designs,  such  as  those  with  trellis  bands  and  festoons,  sometimes 
called  “  hop-pole  ”  patterns,  were  freely  borrowed.  The  Sevres  borders, 
too,  were  closely  studied,  and  the  bird-painting,  as  in  the  case  of 
Meissen  porcelain.  Of  the  ground  colours  the  most  imitative  of  Sevres 
is  the  apple  green.  I  he  deep  blue  ground  is  a  common  feature  of  all 
the  best  known  porcelains,  oriental  and  continental  ;  but  the  gilt 
diapers  which  sometimes  lightly  curtain  it,  the  trellis  patterns,  ceil  cle 
perdrix ,  network,  etc.,  are  borrowed  from  Sevres,  where  such  devices 
were  necessary  to  tame  the  overpowering  effect  of  the  brilliant  bleu  de  roi. 
Another  feature  common  to  Sbvres  and  Worcester  is  the  rich  gilding 
which  frames  the  heart-shaped  and  scalloped  panels  reserved  in  the 
ground  colours.  In  the  porcelains  of  both  factories,  the  gilding  is  soft 
and  pure  with  all  the  subdued  splendour  of  old  gold.  On  vieux 
Sevres ,  however,  it  is  more  often  matt  in  surface,  though  deeply  chased 
with  delicate  tooling.  Similar  work  is  found  on  old  Worcester,  but  it 
is  less  usual  than  the  plain  burnished  gilding  which  the  Worcester 
decorators  applied  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  Indeed,  the  elaborate 
rococo  panel-frames  and  ground  gilding  of  the  best  Worcester  period 
has  scarcely  been  excelled  on  porcelain  of  any  make.(l) 


(i)  1  he  best  judges  of  old  Worcester  pay  great  attention  to  the  gilding.  The  earliest  gilding  was  effected  by 
gold  leaf  fixed  with  japanner  s  size,  but  that  of  the  finest  period  was  done  with  gold  leaf  ground  up  with  honey 
and  painted  on  the  ware  and  fired  till  it  sank  slightly  into  the  soft  glaze. 

The  Worcester  gilding  of  the  Wall  period  is  remarkable  for  the  pure  quality  of  the  metal  and  for  the  skill 
of  the  gilders,  who  excelled  alike  in  the  delicate  hair-like  lines  of  the  finest  traceries  and  the  broad  lines  of  rich 
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A  glance  at  the  Plates  appended  to  this  chapter  will  show  that  we 
have  now  passed  beyond  the  early  diffident  days  of  the  factory.  The 
confident  touch  and  masterly  execution  of  the  varied  designs  point  to 
trained  and  experienced  craftsmanship.  One  would  say  that  none  of 
these  examples  was  painted  before  the  coming  of  the  Chelsea  artists, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  fig.  i  of  Plate  LXIV,  in  which  the 
somewhat  crude  dower  painting  in  the  panel  points  to  early  days  and 
immature  workmanship.  The  cup  and  saucer  beside  it  show  a  riper 
style ;  they  are  placed  here  for  their  dower  painting,  though  the  simple 
panels  and  the  crimson  ground  are  more  in  the  Meissen  style.  Below  it 
are  examples  of  various  patterns,  dg.  6  showing  the  hand  of  our 
anonymous  Meissen  fruit  painter,  though  the  turquoise  bands  with  gilt 
insects  are  in  Sevres  taste.  The  same  artist  seems  to  dgure  again  on 
the  punch-bowl  of  Plate  LXIX,  the  blue  ground  of  which  is  netted 
with  gold  in  Sevres  fashion.  The  broth-bowl  below  it  illustrates  a 
favourite  type  of  swinging  ropes  of  dowers  which  we  meet  with  again 
and  again  in  Worcester.  Of  the  miscellaneous  specimens,  the  handsome 
square  dish  on  Plate  XCIX  has  a  blue  border  with  a  gilt  diaper  distantly 
resembling  the  Sevres  ceil  de  perdrix  ;  the  saucer-dish  on  Plate  XCVIII, 
with  familiar  Worcester  duting  and  blue  and  gold  border,  has  the 
romantic  design  of  a  cupid’s  bow  and  arrow  concealed  by  bouquets 
of  dowers,  and  sprays  entwined  in  a  lover’s  knot,  part  of  a  service 

appropriate  for  a  wedding  gift.  Returning  to  Plate  LXIV,  dgs.  4 
and  5  have  crimson  bands  ;  in  the  case  of  the  teapot  these  alternate 
with  turquoise  and  are  hung  with  gold  festoons.  The  trellis  or  hop- 
pole  patterns  are  illustrated  on  Plates  LXVI  to  LXVIII,  an  actual 
Sevres  example  being  given  (dg.  2,  Plate  LXVI)  to  show  the  origin 
of  this  class  of  design  which  appeared  with  many  variations  on  old 

Worcester.  The  remaining  Plates  illustrate  the  sumptuous  effect  of 

metal  which  were  chased  with  a  sharp  instrument.  In  some  cases,  as  on  Plate  XXXVIII,  the  gold  stands  up  in 
palpable  relief,  which,  though  sumptuous  in  appearance,  is  liable  to  rub  away  in  use.  The  occasional  use  of  a 
greenish  or  golden  brown  enamel  as  a  substitute  for  gold  has  been  noted  on  p.  54. 

A  radical  change  came  over  the  ware  about  1780,  when  the  cheaper  process  of  mercurial  gilding  came  into 

use.  An  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury  was  ground  together  with  a  glassy  flux  and  painted  on  the  porcelain. 
1  he  mercury  volatilised  in  the  firing  and  the  gold  was  left  fixed  on  the  ware,  but  dull  or  matt.  It  was  then 
scoured  with  sand  and  burnished  with  tools  of  agate  or  bloodstone.  This  later  gilding  has  a  more  metallic  and 
brassy  appearance,  and  though  often  applied  with  consummate  skill,  does  not  produce  the  refined  effect  of 
subdued  splendour  which  characterises  the  earlier  work. 


PLATE  LXV. 


Fig.  2. 

Fig.  i.  Tea  Jar  of  the  “  Duchess  of  Kent’s  ”  Service,  h.  5j  inches.  Dram  collection. 
Fig.  2.  Teapot  with  Deep  Blue  Ground,  h.  i„.t  Frank  Lioya 
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the  dark  underglaze  blue  and  green  enamel  grounds  with  rich  gilding 
and  panels  of  flowers  and  birds. 

The  blue  grounds  here  are  plain  as  distinct  from  the  scale  blue 
or  powder  blue  which  are  discussed  elsewhere.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
Worcester  version  of  the  Sevres  bleu  de  roi ,  though  they  have  neither 
the  purity  nor  brilliance  of  their  prototype.  On  the  other  hand 
the  colour  is  darker  and  of  a  more  indigo  tint,  and  inclined  to 
opacity  and  muddiness  if  applied  at  all  heavily.  Like  the  Chelsea  blue 
it  is  broken  and  never  quite  still,  but  it  falls  short  of  this,  too,  in 
translucency  and  vividness,  and  only  when  laid  on  with  an  unusually 
light  hand  can  it  be  mistaken  for  the  Chelsea  colour.  It  is,  however, 
entirely  exempt  from  the  harshness  and  garishness  to  which  so  many 
other  blue  grounds  are  prone,  and  it  has  a  satisfying  solidity  which 
would  be  a  trifle  heavy  if  exhibited  in  large  unrelieved  masses,  but 
when  livened  by  the  beautiful  Worcester  gilding  is  peculiarly  rich  and 
effective.  Unlike  the  powder  blue,  it  was,  unless  appearances  are 
very  deceptive,  applied  in  wet  washes  to  the  surface,  and  indeed,  it 
might  be  appropriately  described  as  “  wet 11  blue  by  any  one  in 
search  of  a  distinctive  name  for  it.(l)  In  the  old  sale  catalogues  it  was 
included  in  the  comprehensive  term  “  mazarine,”  a  word  derived  no 
doubt  from  a  favourite  colour  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  taken 
into  the  English  language  in  the  general  sense  of  deep  blue. 
Goldsmith  spoke  of  “  gowns  of  mazarine  blue  edged  with  fur,”  and 
Ingoldsby  wrote  : 

“  The  sky  up  above  was  a  bright  mazarine 
Just  as  though  no  such  thing  as  a  tempest  had  been.” 

But  the  term  has  been  applied  equally  to  Chinese  powder  blue 
and  the  dark  Chelsea  blue,  and  is  too  vague  to  be  truly  descriptive. 

The  Worcester  scale  blue  is  the  same  colour  relieved  by  a  scale 
diaper,  and  both  are  quite  distinct  from  the  blue  border  seen  on  Plate 
LXXIII.  This  latter  blue  is  bright,  clear  and  vivid,  and  sometimes 
almost  of  the  lapis  lazuli  tint  which  characterises  the  well-known 
Derby  enamel.  Indeed,  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  enamel  or  overglaze 


(i)  The  expression  “wet  blue”  is  of  Mr.  Drane’s  coinage. 
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colour,  though  a  close  inspection  will  show  that  it  is  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  glaze. (,)  This  blue  is  usually  confined  to  narrow  borders 
or  upright  bands,  such  as  decorate  fig.  4  of  Plate  LXIV.  Only  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  then  I  think  on  later  wares,  was  it  used  in  broad  borders,  where 
its  effect  in  the  mass  is  overpowering.  These  two  principal  Worcester 
blues  are  well  rendered  in  colour  on  Plates  LXV  and  LXXIII. 

There  were,  besides,  the  blues  of  the  painted  and  printed  “  blue  and 
white  ”  ware,  the  powder-blue  and  the  bright  enamel  blue  which  is  some¬ 
times  glossy  and  waxen,  but  generally  quite  dry  and  rough  to  the  touch  ; 
but  all  of  these  are  discussed  elsewhere.  Turquoise  blue  has  already  been 
mentioned  (p.  go)  ;  it  is  found  in  grounds,  borders,  bands  and  occasion¬ 
ally  covering  the  entire  surface,  but  in  the  last-mentioned  form  it  is  far  from 
prepossessing.  In  old  catalogues  it  is  described  as  “  bleu  celeste.” 

On  Plates  XI  and  LXX  to  LXXII  are  a  number  of  examples  of 
the  “  apple  ”  green  ground— a  Sevres  creation,  which  was  produced  with 
remarkable  success  at  Worcester.  It  is  a  thick,  opaque,  overglaze  or 
enamel  colour,  and  usually  appears  on  vases  and  cider  mugs,  accompanied 
by  panels  filled  with  the  most  gorgeous  bird  painting.  The  panel  of 
Powers  on  fig.  2  of  Plate  XI  is  quite  exceptional.  Plate  LXX  is  a 
typical  example,  and  shows  the  tint  of  the  green  ground,  though  it 
does  not  illustrate  so  well  as  Plate  LXXI  the  thickness  and  opacity 
of  the  enamel.  It  must  have  been  a  difficult  colour  to  manage  with 
such  an  obvious  tendency  to  melt  and  run  down,  and  there  are 
few  coloured  grounds  which  show  such  variety  in  tone  and  texture  as 
the  green.  “  Pea  green,  French  green,  and  sea  green”  are  mentioned 
in  the  advertisement  of  the  sale  at  Christie’s  in  1769  ;  and  though 
specimens  of  all  these  shades  are  familiar,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  illustrate  them  by  photographic  processes.  These  colours,  which  are 
all  derived  from  copper  oxide,  have  another  very  noticeable  peculiarity, 
viz.,  that  they  will  not  bear  gilding,  and  the  gold  edging  of  the  panels 
will  be  seen  in  every  case  to  be  laid  on  the  white  and  to  stand  clear 
of  the  green.1  (2)  With  the  other  colours  the  gold  was  laid  over  the 

(1)  It  is  probable  that  this  particular  blue  was  applied  by  a  method  of  “ground-laying,”  which  has  long  been 
familiar  to  porcelain  decorators.  The  colour  was  laid  on  the  finished  glaze  and  submitted  to  sufficient  heat  to 
soften  the  glaze  and  allow  the  colouring  oxide  to  sink  into  it. 

(2)  On  late  Worcester  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  the  green  grounds  are  gilt  as  freely  as  any  other. 
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PLATE  LXVII 


Worcester  Porcelain  in  Sevres  Style 


PLATE  LXVIII 


Plate  with  “Hop  Trellis”  Pattern 


D.  8 h  inches 


J.  Cock  shut  Collection 
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edges  of  the  ground  and  served  to  conceal  any  irregularities  of  the  outline. 
The  richness  and  rarity  of  the  green  Worcester  has  caused  it  to  be  eagerly 
sought  by  collectors,  though  in  many  cases,  where  the  birds  are  particularly 
gorgeous,  the  colour  combinations  are  more  startling  than  artistic. 

The  ormolu  mount  of  the  vase  on  Plate  LXXI  is  worthy  of 
attention.  This  adventitious  ornament,  which  was  freely  applied  to 
Sevres  porcelain,  is  by  no  means  common  on  English  wares,  though  the 
celebrated  metal  workers  Boulton  and  Fothergill,  of  Soho,  Birmingham, 
turned  their  attention  to  it  for  a  time. 

Two  letters  from  josiah  Wedgwood, (l)  written  at  the  end  of  1773 
to  his  partner  Bentley  with  reference  to  the  mounting  of  their  cameos 
and  medallions  in  metal,  incidentally  prove  that  Boulton  and  Fothergill 
showed  “  other  people’s  articles,  china  articles ,  in  their  show  rooms  ”  no 
doubt  enriched  with  their  own  metal  mounts.  “  B.  and  F.  have  concerns 
with  the  Worcester  people,”  Wedgwood  writes;  “if  we  refuse  to  let 
them  have  the  cameos  in  white,  they  may  set  these  gentry  to  work.” 

The  handsome  cream  tureen  and  stand  illustrated  in  colour  on 
Plate  LXXI  1 1  has  already  been  mentioned  as  displaying  one  of  the 
Worcester  blues  in  its  border.  There  are  several  features  of  this 
beautiful  specimen  which  recur  on  other  examples  of  the  period,  and 
form  the  characteristics  of  a  distinguished  little  group  of  Old  Worcester. 
These  are  the  richly  gilt  blue  border,  the  peculiar  fruit  and  flying 
birds,  and  the  inner  border  of  turquoise  husks  enclosing  a  central 
motive,  which  is  sometimes  landscape,  sometimes  a  vase  or  other  subject. 
We  have  here  the  work  of  another  fruit  painter  almost  as  mannered 
and  decided  in  its  style  as  that  of  our  Meissen  painter.  Unfortunately 
he,  too,  is  anonymous,  but  his  handiwork  is  easily  recognised  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  a  yellow  quince  among  his  groups  of  fruit, 
which  are  flanked  by  feathery  foliage  with  delicate  curved  projections 
like  the  antennae  of  some  insect.  The  landscapes,  too,  are  probably 
by  the  same  hand,  and  they  occur  again  in  combination  with  the  fruit 
on  a  curiously  ugly  mug  on  Plate  XCIX. 

Landscape  does  not,  as  a  rule,  play  a  prominent  part  on  early 
Worcester,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  a  landscape  painter  of 


(1)  See  Meteyard,  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood ,  Vol.  II,  p.  401. 
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the  name  of  Fogo  who  decorated  Worcester  porcelain  about  1768. 
Nightingale(l)  makes  the  following  tantalising  statement  about  this  other¬ 
wise  quite  unknown  artist  “  The  writer  once  had  in  his  possession  a  pair 
of  very  finely  painted  plates  in  landscapes,  and  signed  C.  C.  Fogo ,  with 
the  date  1768.’  These  plates  had  a  “rich  plain  gi'os-bleu  ground  with 
elaborate  gilding,”  and  must  have  resembled  the  covered  bowl  and  saucer 
figured  below  from  the  Drane  collection,  which  is,  however,  unsigned. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  these  rare  plates  have  long  ago  passed 
from  the  Nightingale  collection,  and  all  trace  of  them  is  lost.  If  they 
are  still  in  existence,  the  fortunate  owner  would  earn  the  gratitude  of 
all  interested  in  old  Worcester  by  publishing  them. 


Covered  Cup  and  Stand,  with  Deep  Blue  Ground  and  Landscapes  in  Colours  ; 

Mark,  a  Fretted  Square.  About  1770 

D.  of  Stand,  7  inches  Drane  Collection 


U)  Nightingale,  op.  at.,  p.  lxxvii.  1  here  are  two  landscape  plates  from  the  Nightingale  collection  figured 
by  Linns,,  op.  cit.,  p.  88,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  signature  upon  them. 


PLATE  LXIX 


1 

2 


Punch  Bowl  and  Broth  Bowl  with  Deep  Blue  Grounds 


Frank  I.loyd  Collection 


PLATE  LXX. 


Vase  with  “Apple-Green”  Ground. 


H.  13 j  inches.  J.  Cockshut  Collection. 


PLATE  LXXI 


Vase  with  “Apple  Green”  Ground  H.  8  inches  Dyson  Perrins  Collection 


PLATE  LXXII 


Vase  with  “Apple  Green  Ground  H.  inches  Dubourg  Collection 


PLATE  LXXIII 


Cream  Tureen  with  Stand  and  Spoon. 


L.  (of  stand)  9§  inches. 


Dyson- Perrins  Collection. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  LXII  to  LXXIII 

PLATE  LXII. — Plate  with  scalloped  rim;  deep  blue  border,  richly  gilt,  with  sprays  of  flowers  lightly  chased,  and 
Greek  border ;  the  middle  beautifully  painted  in  colours  with  a  bouquet  and  detached  sprays  of 
flowers.  About  1775.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

D.  7!  inches.  J-  Cockshut  Collection. 

An  exquisite  specimen. 

PLATE  LXIII.— Fig.  i.— Punch  bowl,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  deep  blue  ground  ;  oval  panels  with  gilt 
borders  enclosing  well  painted  festoons  of  flowrers.  About  1 7  7 °* 

D.  10!-  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Warped  in  the  firing. 

Fig  2. — Interior  of  fig.  x,  with  small  blue  medallions  with  gilt  flowers. 

Piq  n. — Dessert  dish  with  open-work  sides  and  basket  handles ,  beautifully  painted  111  colouis  with 
gilding  ;  deep  blue  border  and  panel  of  flowers.  The  exterior  is  encrusted  with  small  flowers. 
About  1770.  Mark,  an  open  crescent. 

D  9  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

A  choice  specimen. 

PLATE  LXIV. — Fig.  1— Milk  jug  and  cover;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  dark  blue  ground  and  panels  of 
flowers  chiefly  in  pink.  About  1760.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  5!  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  2.— -Coffee  cup  and  saucer;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  crimson  ground  and  panels  with  well 
painted  flowers.  About  1770.  Mark,  the  cross  swords. 

D.  of  saucer,  5^  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Plate  with  scalloped  rim  ;  painted  in  colours  wfith  gilding  ;  in  centre  a  vase  wreathed  with  flowers  , 
deep  blue  border  with  running  vine  scroll  and  inner  border  of  anthemion  pattern  in  gold.  About 
1780.  Mark,  a  filled-in  crescent. 

D.  Si-  inches.  British  Museum. 

Fig.  4. — Teapot  with  broad  facets  alternately  coloured  turquoise  and  deep  crimson,  with  festoons  ot  chased 
gilding.  1770-80. 

H  6  inches  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  5. — Sugar  bowd  and  cover  with  fluted  sides  ;  painted  in  colours  wfith  gilding ;  deep  claret  bands  with 

rich  gilding  and  small  panels  of  flowers,  alternating  with  flowers  on  a  white  ground.  1770—80. 
Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  4^  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  6. — Plate,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  partitioned  by  cruciform  turquoise  bands  with  gilt  insects  ; 

in  the  spaces  wrell  painted  flowrers  and  fruit.  1770-80. 

D.  8  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

PLATE  LXV. — Fig.  1. — Tea  jar  and  cover  with  straight  sides,  slightly  tapering  dowmvards,  and  angular  shoulders  ; 

deep  blue  ground  delicately  gilt ;  four  large  upright  panels  painted  in  colours  with  bright  plumaged 
birds  on  pendent  boughs  ;  fruit  in  the  panels  on  the  lid.  1770-75.  Mark,  an  open  crescent. 

H.  5 1  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

From  a  service  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

Fig.  2. — Teapot  of  graceful  form,  with  cover;  deep  blue  ground  with  gilt  network  ;  four  large  oval  panels 
painted  in  colours  with  a  group  of  fruit,  etc.,  in  formal  style.  1 7  7 °— 7  5  •  MaiX  an  open  crescent. 
;  j  gl  inches  Prank  Lloyd  Collection . 

PLATE  LXVI. — Fig.  i.— Coffee  cup  and  saucer,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  turquoise  borders  with  black 
outlined  scale  pattern;  hop-trellis  pattern  with  green  festoons.  About  1770. 

D.  of  saucer,  5^  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Teapot,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  trellis  pattern  and  festoons.  Sevres  porcelain,  about  1765- 
H.  qi  inches.  Drane  Collection. 
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Fig. 


Fig. 


1'iG.  3.— Teapot,  barrel-shaped,  with  reeded  sides;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  hop-trellis  pattern 
and  large  festoons;  turquoise  border.  1770-80. 

H.  5  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Pig.  4.— Covered  bowl  and  stand;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  trellis  pattern  and  heavy  festoons- 
inner  border  of  turquoise  with  black  net  diaper,  outer  border  of  dark  crimson.  1770-80. 

D.  of  stand  7  inches.  Dubourg  {late  Nightingale )  Collection. 

FLA  IE  LX  VII.  Pig.  1.— Two-handled  cup,  cover  and  saucer;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  turquoise 
and  trellis  border;  bouquets  and  scattered  flowers.  About  1770. 

1).  of  saucer,  6  inches.  ZW  Collection. 

2. — Saucer,  fluted;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  vivid  blue  border,  and  bouquets  of  flowers 
divided  by  three  cartouches  with  transparent  green  ground  diapered  with  gold  scale.  i76q-7o. 
Mark,  the  cursive  W. 

I).  6  inches.  Dubourg  {late  Nightingale)  Collection. 

3. — Plate  with  scalloped  rim;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  three  shell-shaped  panels  enclosing 

flying  birds;  floral  sprays  in  the  spaces.  1770-80. 

D.  cj.j  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Pig.  4-— Tea  jar  and  cover,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  in  spiral  compartments;  flowers  in  the  upper 

half;  in  the  lower,  a  blue  mosaic  alternating  with  gilt  diaper.  1770-80. 

H.  inches.  n  „  . 

Drane  Collection. 

Pig.  5— Plate  with  scalloped  rim;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  vivid  blue  border  from  which  depend 

gilt  swags  of  flowers;  in  the  centre  a  bird  in  a  landscape.  About  1775.  Mark,  a  crescent 

D.  7-I  inches.  r  ,  ’  ,  _  '. 

Lrank  Lloyd  Collection. 

PLATE  LXVIIL- Plate  with  scalloped  rim;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  in  the  middle  a  spray  of  hops 
surrounded  by  a  broad  band  of  transparent  bluish-green  over  a  black  net-diaper;  from  this  are 
radiating  hop-trellises  with  eight  pendent  festoons  at  regular  intervals;  border  of  vivid  blue  richly 
gilt.  About  1780.  Mark,  an  open  crescent. 

D.  8^  inches.  r  „  ,  ,  „ 

y.  Cockshut  Collection. 

PLATE  LXIX.  Fig.  1.— Punch  bowl;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  mottled  blue  ground  with  gilt  trellis  diaper; 

panels  of  flowers  and  fruit ;  the  interior  delicately  ribbed.  About  1770 

D.  8f  inches.  ‘  ‘  '  „  ,  r  7  „ 

...  . .  ,  .  ,  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Similar  bowls  were  made  at  Chelsea. 

Pig.  2. -Broth  bowl  with  two  handles  and  cover;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  dark  scale-blue  ground 
and  panels  with  festoons  of  flowers  beautifully  painted.  About  1770. 

U.  (with  handles),  71  inches.  ’  r-  ,  T,  ,  „  „  . 

-  Prank  Lloyd  Collection. 

PLAIE  LXX.  Vase  and  cover  with  oviform  body  and  two  stiff  scroll  handles;  deep  apple-green  ground;  shaped 
panels  with  gilt  edges,  painted  in  colours  with  gorgeous  birds  in  foliage;  a  faint  landscape  at  the 
>ack  and  delicate  floral  festoons  below ;  in  the  minor  panels  are  insects.  About  1770 
IL  13!  inches.  ,  J  ,  „ 

y.  C ockshut  Collection. 

PLATE  LXXI.  Vase  of  unusual  form,  after  a  Sevres  model;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  rich  apple-green 

ground  and  shaped  panels  with  gorgeous  birds.  Elaborate  ormolu  mount.  About  1770 
H.  8  inches.  „  .  ' 

Dyson  Femns  Collection. 

PLATE  LXXIL- Vase  oviform,  with  two  scroll  handles;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  apple-green  ground 
and  shaped  panels  with  gorgeous  birds.  About  1770. 

H'  8-  inches-  Dubourg  {late  Nightingale)  Collection. 

PLATE  LXXIII.  Oval  tureen  with  shaped  sides,  cover,  stand  and  spoon,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  oval 
panels  framed  in  turquoise  husk  borders,  and  painted  with  landscapes,  surrounded  by  groups  of 
fruit  and  foliage  with  flying  birds  between ;  narrow  border  of  vivid  blue  with  gilt  ornament. 
About  1770.  Mark,  an  open  crescent. 

L.  of  stand,  9I  inches. 


Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 


PLATE  LXXIV. 


lONDON 


Vase  with  Panel  by  Donaldson,  h.  20  inches.  J.  Cock  shut  Collection. 


PLATE  LXXV 


Pair  of  Goblet-Shaped  Vases  with  Scale-Blue  Ground  H.  7  inches  Dyson  /wn„s  eduction 


* 


PLATE  LXXVI 


Vase  with  Panel  by  Donaldson  2.  Reverse  of  the  Vase  on  Plate  LXXIV 


PLATE  LXXVII 


Vase  with  Figure  Subjects  by  ?  Donaldson 

Vase  with  Panel  by  Donaldson  sir  Samuel  Scott’s  Collection 


Chapter  XIII 


EARLY  FIGURE  SUBJECTS 


rTnHE  student  of  English  ceramics  cannot  fail  to  note  the  comparative 
poverty  of  figure  painting  on  our  eighteenth  century  porcelains.  It 
is  true  that  semi-grotesque  copies  of  oriental  figures  are  not  uncommon 
and  that  we  occasionally  find  accurate  imitations  of  Meissen  subjects, 
but  anything  like  the  serious  compositions  for  which  the  Sevres  artists 
were  so  celebrated  is  extremely  rare  on  English  wares.  On  early 
Worcester,  indeed,  it  was  practically  confined  to  such  rare  specimens 
as  the  bowl  attributed  to  Dr.  Wall  (Plate  V),  to  a  few  vases  painted 
by  John  Donaldson  and  O’Neale,  and  to  the  so-called  “  Watteau 
figures  ”  which  are  really  semi-oriental  fantasies  occurring  more  frequently 
in  the  designs  of  Chippendale,  Pillement  and  other  popular  ornamentists, 
than  in  those  of  Watteau  himself. 

In  Redgrave’s  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  English  School ,  John 
Donaldson  is  described  as  a  miniature  painter,  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1737,  and  son  of  a  glover.  In  his  early  days  he  supported  himself 
by  drawing  miniature  portraits  in  Indian  ink.  He  gained  a  premium 
from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1764,  and  another  in  1768  for  an 
historical  painting  of  Hero  and  Leander.  In  1764  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  and  had  tolerable 
success  as  a  portrait  painter.  “  He  also  painted  some  vases,”  says 
Redgrave,  “sent  to  him  in  London  from  the  Worcester  China 
works,  and  his  art  in  china  is  well-known  and  prized  by  collectors.” 
But,  like  William  Pegg,  the  Derby  flower  painter,  he  seems  to  have 
developed  a  sort  of  religious  mania  which  proved  fatal  to  his  work 
and  he  died  in  destitute  circumstances  in  1801.  In  J.  H.  Anderdon’s 
Complete  Series  of  the  Exhibition  Catalogues  of  the  Society  of  Artists  of 
Great  Britain  from  1760-1791,  John  Donaldson  is  mentioned  as 
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contributing  a  portrait  of  himself,  in  miniature,  in  1765,  and  “a 
Circassian  lady  in  miniature,”  in  1766. 

His  work  on  Worcester  porcelain  is  identified  by  his  monogram 
(see  p.  190,  No.  133)  which  occurs  on  several  of  his  vases;  and  from  these 
others  can  be  recognised  by  the  style  of  the  painting.  His  subjects 
are  usually  after  the  French  artist  Boucher,  and  the  faces  of  his 
personages  are  generally  distinguished  by  an  unnaturally  bright  patch  of 
pink  on  the  cheeks.  This  feature  is  noticeable  on  the  Cupids  on  the 
two  goblets  (Plate  LXXV)  and  the  small  plate  (Plate  LXXXI),  as  well 
as  on  the  Chippendale-Chinese  figures(l)  on  Plates  LXXIX  and  LXXXII ; 
and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  these  pieces  were  all  painted  by  him. 
Of  the  more  certain  examples  of  his  work  the  vases  on  Plates  LXXIV, 
LXXVI  to  LXXVIII,  and  LXXX  form  a  fairly  complete  series.  The 
hexagon  vase  (Plate  LXXVIII),  one  of  a  pair  in  the  Frank  Lloyd 
collection,  displays  a  different  type  of  subject  from  the  rest,  but  the 
peculiar  faces  of  several  of  the  figures  find  a  close  parallel  in  an 
engraving  by  J.  Finlason  of  “  The  Newsmongers  by  Donaldson,”  which 
is  dated  May  1st,  1769.  Fig.  1  of  Plate  LXXVII  illustrates  a  vase 
painted  with  figures  in  contemporary  dress,  but  the  subject  is  so  different 
from  any  of  the  foregoing  examples  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
connect  it  with  Donaldson’s  work.  On  the  other  hand  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  pair  of  large  Chelsea  vases  in  the  national 

collection,  painted  with  subjects  taken  from  the  story  of  Cleopatra, 

are  the  work  of  our  artist.  They  were  finished  in  1762  and 

presented  to  the  British  Museum  in  the  following  year.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  regard,  as  authoritative,  Redgrave’s  assertion 
that  Worcester  vases  were  sent  to  London  to  be  decorated  by 
Donaldson  and,  presumably,  also  by  O’Neale.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 

possible,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  it.  Much  of  the 
decoration  of  all  these  pieces  was  certainly  done  at  Worcester,— the 
underglaze  blue  grounds,  the  subsidiary  panels  with  birds  and  flowers 
which  are  often  in  pure  Worcester  style,  and  above  all  the  typical 

(1)  A  hexagon  vase  of  Bristol  porcelain  in  the  loan  collection  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Salting,  at  Bethnal  Green,  is  painted 

wit  arge  pink  scale  diaper  on  three  sides,  and  on  the  others  with  figures  which  seem  to  be  by  the  same  hand  as  those 
on  Plate  LXXXII. 

(2)  See  Catalogue  of  English  Porcelain  in  the  British  Museum,  II.  28. 


PLATE  LXXVIII. 


Vase  with  Two  Panels  by  Donaldson,  h.  11  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 
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Worcester  gilding  which,  in  every  case,  must  have  been  added  after  all 
the  painted  work  had  been  finished  and  fixed  in  the  several  firings. 
All  this  would  imply  a  complicated  and  hazardous  procedure  entailing 
long  journeys  to  and  fro,  a  great  risk  in  those  pre-railway  times. 
Fig.  i  of  Plate  LXXVI  has  a  special  interest  in  this  connection.  It  is  a 
vase  of  rare  form  with  a  peculiar  type  of  scale-blue  ground  enclosing  a 
heart-shaped  panel  painted  unmistakably  by  Donaldson.  Owing  to  an 
accident  to  the  base  this  piece  was  never  finished:  the  panel  on  the 
reverse  side  is  still  blank  and  there  is  no  gilding  ;  but  Donaldson’s  work 
was  sufficiently  prized  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  the  vase,  perhaps 
as  a  model  for  the  Worcester  painters.  At  any  rate  it  is  preserved  to 
this  day  in  the  Works  Museum  at  Worcester.  There  is  yet  another 
point  which  tells  against  Redgrave’s  statement.  Both  Donaldson  and 
O’Neale  made  free  use  of  that  peculiar  dry,  lapis  lazuli  blue  enamel, 
previously  mentioned,  which  I  do  not  think  occurs  on  any  of  the 
London  porcelains.  It  is  found  on  Bristol  porcelain  at  a  slightly  later 
date,  but  at  this  time  it  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Worcester. 
On  the  whole,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  information  from 
contemporary  sources,  the  balance  of  probability  seems  to  point  to  the 
work  of  Donaldson  and  O’Neale  having  been  executed  at  Worcester. 

The  record  of  the  latter  artist,  whose  work  on  Worcester  porcelain 
stands  on  much  the  same  plane  as  Donaldson’s,  is  more  obscure  ;  but 
he  was  probably  the  “  Jeffrey  Hamet  O’Neal,  landscape  painter,”  of 
whom  Redgrave  gives  a  somewhat  meagre  account.  Apparently  he 
was  born  in  Ireland,  and  practised  in  London,  where  he  painted 
landscapes,  birds,  flowers,  small  conversation  pieces  and  sometimes 
miniatures.  He  contributed  for  several  years  to  the  Spring  Gardens’ 
exhibition,  and  lived  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
Anderdon’s  series  of  exhibition  catalogues  issued  by  the  Society  of 
Artists  we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  year  1765  : 

“  Mr.  O’Neal.  At  the  China  shop,  the  corner  of  Adam  and  Eve  Court, 
in  Oxford  Road.  Three  miniatures.” 

In  the  Dyson  Perrins  collection  there  are  no  less  than  eight  vases 
by  this  artist,  of  which  three  are  illustrated  on  Plates  LXXXIII  and 
LXXXIV.  The  rest  are  of  a  similar  kind.  The  usual  heart-shaped 
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panels  are  painted  with  figure  subjects,  sometimes  in  the  style  of 
Wouvermans,  or  with  landscapes  or  animals  ;  and  several  of  the  vases  are 
signed  “O’Neale,  pinxt”  or  “O’Neale,  1769.”  The  signature  is  placed  in 
more  than  one  instance  on  a  peculiar  brown  stone  which  usually  appears 
in  O’Neale’s  paintings,  and  it  occurs  on  the  landscapes  as  well  as  on 
the  figure  and  animal  paintings.  Spotted  animals  are  another  feature  of 
his  work.  (Plate  LXXXIVj,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  panels,  each  containing  one  kind  of  animal,  of  a  service 
of  which  fig.  2  of  Plate  LXXXI  is  a  good  example.  Other  examples 
of  his  work  are  in  the  Drane  collection/0  and  in  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition  of  1876  there  was  a  set  of  vases  painted  by  him  which  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Washington/0  Among  the  few  choice  examples 
of  old  Worcester  which  have  been  lent  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum 
by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Salting,  there  is  a  remarkable  scalloped  dish  with  scale- 
blue  ground  and  panels  delicately  painted  with  landscapes.  In  the 
centre  panel  is  a  bear  sniffing  at  the  prostrate  body  of  a  man  whose 
companion  has  taken  refuge  in  a  tree.  The  painting  of  this  panel 
shows  many  characteristics  of  O’Neale’s  workmanship.  Nightingale1 2 (3) 
states  that  “  he  afterwards  worked  for  Duesbury  at  Chelsea  between 
1770  and  1773  ’  ;  and  it  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  the 
animals  on  the  early  Chelsea  services,  copied  from  illustrations  of 
iEsop’s  Fables,  may  have  been  from  his  brush,  but  these  were  issued 
about  twenty  years  earlier  than  his  signed  work. 

The  work  of  Donaldson  and  O’Neale  stands  alone  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Worcester  factory,  and  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  the  painting  of  figure  subjects  was  again 
seriously  attempted,  but  that  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


(1)  See  Solon,  A  Brief  History  of  Old  English  Porcelain ,  No.  53.  The  subject  of  the  panel  shown  is  horses 
in  landscape ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  figure  subject  on  the  other  side  of  the  vase  is  by  Donaldson,  but  this,  I  believe, 
is  an  error  and  that  O’Neale  painted  both  panels. 

(2)  They  are  preserved  at  the  White  House.  Two  of  them,  sadly  damaged  specimens,  were  figured  in  an 
illustrated  paper  some  years  ago  with  other  “  White  House  China.”  They  consisted  of  a  covered  oviform  vase  and  a 
beaker,  both  with  stiff  handles  ;  one  was  painted  with  lions  and  the  other  with  a  landscape. 

(3)  Op.  cit.,  p.  lxxvii. 


PLATE  LXXIX 


Vase  with  Semi-Chinese  Figures  H.  11] 


INCHES  Dyson  Perrins  Collection 


PLATE  LXXX 


Set  of  Vases  with  Panels  by  Donaldson 


PLATE  LXXXI 


Three  Examples  with  Blue  Grounds  and  Panels,  probably  by  Donaldson  (1  and  3)  and  O’Neale  (2) 


1 1 1 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  LXXIV  to  LXXXIV 

PLATE  LXXIV. — ( Colour )  Vase,  oviform,  with  domed  cover;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  deep  blue  ground 
with  rich  gilding,  lightly  chased  ;  two  heart-shaped  panels,  in  one  a  pastoral  subject  painted  by 
Donaldson,  in  the  style  of  Boucher,  signed  “  J.D.”  in  monogram ;  in  the  other  a  large  vase  of 
flowers  on  a  pedestal.  On  the  cover,  landscape  with  pyramidal  monuments.  About  1770.  Mark, 
a  fretted  square. 

H.  20  inches.  John  Cockshut  Collection. 

PLATE  LXXV. — Pair  of  vases,  goblet-shaped,  with  open-work  rims  and  gilt  bead  borders  ;  painted  in  colours  with 
gilding;  deep  blue  ground  with  faint  scale  diaper  and  panels  (1)  with  Cupids,  probably  by 
Donaldson;  and  (2)  with  festoons  of  flowers  in  formal  arrangement.  About  1770. 

H.  7  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

Formerly  in  Lord  Bateman's  and  the  J.  Cockshut  Collections. 

PLATE  LXXVI. — Fig.  i. — Vase,  pear-shaped,  with  baluster  stem  and  spreading  foot;  on  the  shoulders  pierced 
lattice  work  with  blossoms  in  low  relief ;  strongly  marked  scale-blue  ground  ;  two  large  heart-shaped, 
one  blank  and  the  other  painted  by  Donaldson  with  a  pastoral  subject  in  the  style  of  Boucher. 
The  foot  was  cracked  in  the  firing  and  the  vase  left  unfinished.  About  1770. 

H.  14  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — The  reverse  of  the  vase  figured  in  colour  on  Plate  LXXIV  ;  the  heart-shaped  panel  is  irregular 
in  outline. 

PLATE  LXXVII. — Fig.  x. — Vase,  oviform,  with  dome-shaped  cover;  two  scroll  handles ;  painted  in  colours  with 
gilding ;  deep  blue  ground,  richly  gilt,  and  two  heart-shaped  panels  (1)  with  woodland  scene  with 
figures  in  mid-eighteenth  century  costumes,  a  man  and  a  girl  with  a  bird-cage  and  a  nest  of 
young  birds,  two  children  and  a  basket  of  flowers ;  (2)  landscape  with  obelisk  and  four  small 
figures;  flying  birds  on  the  cover.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  12  inches.  Sir  Samuel  Scott's  Collection. 

Unsigned,  but  probably  by  Donaldson. 

Fig.  2. — Vase,  oviform,  with  dome-shaped  cover;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  deep  blue  ground,  richly 
gilt,  and  panels,  (1)  “  Venus  going  to  her  Bath,”  by  Donaldson  after  Boucher ;  (2)  crossed  festoons 
of  flowers;  rope  of  flowers  in  the  neck;  flying  birds  on  the  cover.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted 
square. 

H.  11  inches.  Sir  Samuel  Scott’s  Collection. 

Figured  by  Binns  opposite  p.  90,  and  said  to  have  been  exhibited  by  C.  B.  Carruthers  in  the 
loan  collection  in  1862. 

PLATE  LXXVIII.— Hexagonal  vase  and  cover;  dark  scale-blue  ground,  finely  gilt;  upright  panels  on  the  sides 
painted  in  colours  with  figures  alternating  with  birds  and  floral  festoons.  Subjects  in  the  style  of 
Teniers:  (1)  Street  musicians;  (2)  A  man  and  woman  drinking,  with  a  reversed  tub  for  a  table. 
Small  panels  on  the  shoulders,  and  lid  painted  with  flowers.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 
H.  1 1  inches.  Frank  Lloyd  Collection. 

Subjects  probably  painted  by  Donaldson.  One  of  a  pair.  On  the  companion  vase  are 
drinking  scenes  in  two  panels,  and  birds  or  flowers  in  the  rest. 

PLATE  LXXIX. — Hexagonal  vase  and  cover,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  well-marked  scale-blue  ground  and 
shaped  panels  with  plain  gilt  edges ;  in  the  larger  panels,  a  Chinese  girl  with  fan  in  a  garden,  the 
design  bordered  with  rococo  shell  work,  and  perhaps  copied  from  one  of  Watteau’s  Chinese 
fantasies ;  in  the  smaller  panels,  birds  and  insects.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  n|  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Co!lectio?i. 

Probably  by  Donaldson. 
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l'LAl  E  LXXX.— Set  of  three— a  covered  vase  and  two  beakers  ;  of  oval  form  with  projecting  scroll  handles  ;  painted 
in  colours  with  gilding ;  on  each,  two  heart-shaped  panels  in  deep  blue  ground  richly  gilt,  one  of 
which  is  painted  by  Donaldson  with  a  subject  after  Boucher,  and  signed  “J.D.”  in  monogram. 
On  the  central  vase  the  subject  is  apparently  “The  Birth  of  Bacchus,”  and  on  the  reverse  is  a 
pedestal  with  a  sphinx,  fountain  and. a  basket  of  flowers  in  a  garden  ;  cover  with  Cupid  in  a  panel 
On  the  beakers  are  “  Europa  and  the  Bull”  and  “  Leda  and  the  Swan  on  the  reverse  an  urn 
of  flowers  on  a  stone  pedestal  in  a  garden.  About  1770.  Mark  on  each,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  of  central  vase,  15  inches  (without  cover);  of  the  beakers,  12  and  13  inches. 

Sir  Samuel  Scott’s  Collection. 

Mentioned  by  R.  \\.  Binns,  in  1865,  as  “lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Bath,” 
and  1877  as  in  Lord  Rothschild’s  collection,  and  figured  in  the  1877  edition  opposite  p.  90. 
They  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Scott  family  by  i88r,  for  they  are  figured  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Sundridge  Park  collection  in  that  year. 


PLATE  LXXXI.  Fig.  i.-Chocolate  cup,  with  two  handles,  and  saucer;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding-  scale- 
blue  ground  with  shaped  panels  containing  semi-Chinese  figures  after  Watteau,  and  birds.  '  About 
1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

D.  of  saucer,  5f  inches.  Dubourg  (/a*  Nightingak)  Collection. 

2.— leapot  painted  111  colours  with  gilding;  deep  blue  ground  and  oval  panels  with  animals  in  a 
landscape ;  probably  by  O’Neale.  About  1769.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 


Fig. 


H.  5I-  inches. 


Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 


I  art  of  a  service  of  which  Mr.  Drane  and  other  collectors  possess  specimens. 

Fig.  3.— Deep  plate  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  deep  blue  ground  and  circular  panel  with  children 

bathing;  probably  by  Donaldson.  About  1768.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

D.  6  inches.  ^  „ 

Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

PLATE  LXXX  IE— A  pair  of  hexagonal  vases  with  dark  blue  ground,  diapered  with  scarcely  perceptible  scale  pattern 
and  gilt ,  large  panels  painted  in  colours  with  semi-Chinese  figures,  one  holding  birds  and  the  other 
playing  a  guitar  in  the  front,  and  birds  after  nature  at  the  back;  flowers  in  the  minor  panels  on  the 

S  oulders  and  birds  in  those  on  the  cover;  narrow  floral  borders  in  Chinese  taste.  Mark  a 
fretted  square.  5 

H.  17  inches.  r  r  TTT  ,7  ^ 

P.  J.  IVythes  Collection. 

Unfortunately  this  interesting  pair  of  vases  has  been  badly  damaged.  The  colours,  style  of 
painting  and  the  gilding  all  point  to  an  early  period,  perhaps  about  1765. 

PLATE  LXXXIII  .-(Colour)  Vase  of  slender  ovoid  form  with  flaring  mouth  ;  deep  blue  ground,  richly  gilt ;  two  heart- 

shaped  panels,  painted  in  colours  by  O’Neale ;  in  one  “  The  Rape  of  Helen,”  and  in  the 

other  horses  in  a  landscape.  About  1769.  Mark,  an  open  crescent. 

H.  1 51  inches.  „  „  .  ^ 

Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

PLA1E  LXXXIV.— Fig.  1.— The  reverse  of  the  companion  vase  to  that  illustrated  on  Plate  LXXXIII.  The 
subject  on  the  other  side  is  Hineas  carrying  his  father  from  burning  Troy,  signed  O’ Neale,  1769 

Fro.  2.  Vase  of  oval  form  with  two  stiff  scroll  handles;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  deep  blue  ground 
and  heart-shaped  panels,  painted  by  O’Neale  with  a  lion  hunt. 

Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  14^  inches. 


Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 


. 


Pair  of  Hexagonal  Vases  with  Deep  Blue  Ground  H.  17  inches 


PLATE  LXXXIII 


Vase  with  Panels  by  O  Neale,  h.  i5j  inches.  Dyson- Pemns  collection. 


PLATE  LXXXIV 


Beaker  and  Vase  with  Panels  by  O’Neale  Dyson  Perrins  Collection 


PLATE  LXXXV. 


Coffee  Pot  with  “  Scale-Blue  ”  Ground,  h.  8|  inches.  Frank  Lioyd  collection. 


PLATE  LXXXVI 


1 

2 


Caudle  Cup  and  Stand,  and  Deep  Plate  with  Scale  Blue  Grounds 


Drane  Collection 


PLATE  LXXXVII 


Cognate  Examples  of  Bird  Painting  on  Worcester,  Bow,  Chelsea,  Longton  Hall  and 

BRISTOL  Dram  Collection 


Chapter  XIV 


“  SCALE  ”  GROUNDS  AND  BIRD  PAINTING 

IF  a  select  company  of  connoisseurs  were  taken  to  some  well-stocked 
museum,  and  set  to  choose  the  most  representative  specimen 
of  each  porcelain  factory,  a  very  pretty  competition  would  result,  and 
one  in  which  I  should  not  covet  the  position  of  umpire.  But  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  would  be  remarkable  unanimity  in  the  type  ol  old 
Worcester  selected.  “Scale-blue  and  birds’  would  be  easily  first. 

The  idea  of  filling  out  the  spaces  in  vase  decoration  with  a 
scaled  or  imbricated  pattern  is  as  old  as  it  is  universal.  Whether  the 
motive  was  derived  from  the  scales  of  a  fish,  the  overlapping  feathers 
of  a  bird,  the  tiles  on  a  roof,  or  the  conventional  representation  of  sea 
waves,  it  has  been  used  in  all  ages  and  by  all  nations  ;  and  though  it 
may  not  be  so  fertile  in  symbolic  suggestion  as  the  Greek  fret  or  the 
much-debated  swastika,  it  would  still  form  a  very  fruitful  subject  for 
an  archaeological  thesis.  However,  the  reader  need  feel  no  alarm.  I 
do  not  intend  to  abuse  his  patience  with  any  such  investigation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if  he  wishes,  he  can  find  the  scale  pattern  in 
vase  decoration  from  the  Mycenaean  age  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  to  the 
sixteenth  century  in  China.  A  plate  of  Anatolian  faience  made  in  the 
seventeenth  century  may  be  seen  in  the  Ceramic  Gallery  of  the  British 
Museum,  with  flowered  panels  in  a  bright  blue  scale  ground  painted 
almost  in  the  Worcester  manner,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  same 
room  is  a  Lambeth  delft  plate  with  blue  scale  ground,  dated  1735  aild 
obviously  copied  from  a  Chinese  porcelain  original.  But  we  have 
already  illustrated  on  Plate  XXVIII  two  Chinese  examples,  one  with  blue 
scale  ground,  and  the  other  with  scaling  in  pink  and  gold,  and  we 
need  look  no  further  than  these  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Worcester 
painters.  Having  once  seized  the  idea  which  may  have  come  to  them 
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from  one  or  more  sources  they  made  it  their  own,  developed  it  freely 
and  reproduced  it  in  many  forms  and  colours.  There  is  the  large  and 
small  blue  fish-scale,  usually  pointing  upwards  ;  the  large  pink  peacock 
scale,  pointing  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  a  smaller  and  rarer 
version  of  the  same  ;  the  brick-red  scale,  generally  shaded  with  vertical 
lines  ;  and,  rarest  of  all,  the  yellow  scale.  There  are,  besides,  numerous 
examples  of  gold  or  black  scaling,  in  outline  only,  on  translucent  green 
and  other  enamel  grounds,  but  these  only  occur  in  small  passages 
of  ornament  and  rank  rather  as  secondary  patterns  than  as  ornamental 
backgrounds. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  exactly  when  these  scale  grounds  were 
first  employed  at  Worcester,  but  the  tendency  to  place  them,  in 
company  with  all  the  richer  forms  of  decoration,  at  a  date  subsequent 
to  1768,  the  supposed  time  of  the  engagement  of  the  Chelsea  painters, 
is  clearly  incorrect.  We  have  seen  a  dated  example  (Plate  LIX,  fig.  2) 
ol  the  pink  scale  of  the  year  1761,  and  a  well-developed  specimen  of 
blue  scale,  which,  for  historical  reasons,  must  have  been  made  at  about 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  Mr.  Drane’s  tea  jar  (Plate  LXXXVIII,  fig.  6), 
which  was  made  in  1763.  We  shall  be  much  nearer  the  mark  if  we 
refer  the  introduction  of  scale  grounds  to  that  early  period  when  oriental 
influences  were  supreme  at  Worcester,  say  between  1755-60;  and  if  we 
turn  back  to  Plates  XLIII  and  XLVII,  which  belong  to  that  section  of 
the  book,  we  shall  see  examples  of  the  blue  scale  accompanying  a  variety 
of  oriental  designs.  Moreover,  the  blue  scale  does  not  occur  on  Chelsea 
porcelain.  It  is  found  on  occasional  specimens  of  Bow,  it  is  true,  but 
in  a  form  that  differs  from  the  usual  Worcester  scaling,  as  may  be  seen  on 
Plate  LXXXVII,  fig.  2.  The  piece  in  question  happens  to  be  marked 
with  the  square  mark— a  recognised  Worcester  sign — in  addition  to  the 
regular  Bow  anchor  and  dagger,  which  seems  to  be  a  delicate  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  its  indebtedness  to  Worcester.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  English  specimen  of  scale  blue  which  can  reasonably  be 
considered  older  than  the  early  Worcester  examples/1^ 

(1)  I  have  seen  examples  of  blue  scale  on  Bow  porcelain ;  on  a  set  of  vases  attributed  to  Longton  Hall, 
but  in  my  opinion  certainly  Bow  ;  on  a  Derby  piece  obviously  made  to  match  a  Worcester  service  ;  and  on  a 
coffee  pot  which  I  consider  to  be  Lowestoft.  In  the  last  case  the  scale  was  unusually  large,  turned  downwards 
and  shaded  with  vertical  lines. 


PLATE  LXXXVIII 


Six  Specimens  of  Worcester  Bird  Painting 


PLATE  LXXXIX 


PLATE  XC 


Vase  with  Blue  Ground.  One  of  a  Set  of  Seven  H.  15*  inches  /.  coekshut  collection 


Though  the  general  appearance  of  the  blue  scale  ground  on  old 
Worcester  is  much  the  same  in  every  case,  allowing  for  differences  in 
the  size  of  the  pattern,  a  close  examination  will  reveal  slight  variations 
in  the  method  of  laying  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  outline  of  the 
scale  is  dark  and  the  heart  of  it  light,  at  other  times  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  On  modern  Worcester  the  scale  pattern  is  applied  by  transfer 
printing,  and  the  result  is  a  very  regular  marking  which  produces  a 
rather  hard  and  mechanical  effect.  The  old  scale  grounds  were  executed 
with  a  brush,  and  have  all  the  pleasing  imperfections  ol  human  hand 
work.  The  scaling  was  effected  by  two  methods— the  one  positive,  the 
other  negative.  In  the  positive,  which  I  think  was  the  earlier  of  these 
methods,  the  scales  were  deliberately  outlined  and  filled  in  with  careful 
strokes  (see  Plate  LXXXV).  In  the  negative  method  the  whole  ground 
was  coloured  blue  and  the  scale  rapidly  wiped  out  with  a  clean  brush 
(see  Plate  XCII).  All  this  is  effected  before  the  glaze,  which  covers  the 
whole  piece,  has  been  applied.  In  the  early  examples  (such  as  fig.  6 
of  Plate  XXXI,  and  figs,  i  and  2  of  Plate  XLIII)  it  will  be  found  that 
the  scale  is  larger,  clearer  and  on  the  whole  less  artistic  than  in  the  later 
developments.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  decidedly  a  pattern  and  less  a  means 
of  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  ground.  Afterwards  the  scale  became 
less  obtrusive,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  almost  obliterated  by  the  flow  ol 
the  colour.  In  the  rare  examples  of  yellow  scaling  a  similai  reticence 
is  observed,  but  in  the  case  ol  the  other  overglaze  colouis  the  pattern 
is  more  clearly  emphasised.  The  fine  scale  grounds  are  typical  of  the 
Wall  period,  and  though  occasional  pieces  with  Flight  and  Barr 
marks  are  known,  they  passed  out  of  general  use  in  1783,  and  were 
not  revived  till  modern  times. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  scale  blue  was  the  lavourite  old 
Worcester  ground.  It  occurs  on  the  most  sumptuous  specimens,  on 
which  the  greatest  care  and  skill  were  lavished,  the  decoration  being 
completed  by  panels  edged  with,  the  finest  gilding  and  filled  with 
gay-plumaged  exotic  birds,  bouquets  of  flowers  or  dainty  butterflies  ;  more 
rarely  with  figures  of  a  semi-Chinese  character,  such  as  Chippendale 
delighted  in  and  Pillement  designed  in  his  favourite  Chmoisei  ics.  But 
the  birds  far  outnumber  the  other  motives  ol  this  panel  decoration,  and 


they  present  a  great  variety,  though  the  recurrence  of  certain  types 
points  to  some  common  source  of  inspiration  and  the  work  of  distinct, 
d  nameless,  painters.  Sometimes  a  whole  set  of  plates  shows  a  repetition 
of  the  same  birds  in  the  stiff  style  which  betokens  a  fixed  model,  such 
as  one  might  find  in  the  books  of  engraved  designs  which  were  not 
uncommon  at  this  period.  Again  we  have  the  mannerisms  of  certain 
aitists  repeated  on  a  number  of  different  pieces.  One,  for  instance, 
painted  birds  with  spindley  legs  and  dishevelled  plumage,  giving  them 
a  wild  and  dissipated  air  ;  another  supplied  his  birds  with  curved 
mandibles  which  could  never  close;  another  gave  them  “ great  goggling” 
eyes  and  close  incurving  tails,  sometimes  absurdly  like  that  of  a  lobster 
or  prawn.  But  if  they  presented  features  not  to  be  seen  in  zoological 
gardens  it  mattered  nothing  so  long  as  they  were  bright  and  decorative 
and  full  of  spirit  and  movement.  The  birds  of  the  natural  history 
book  were  a  miserable  failure  on  porcelain,  and  the  Worcester  decorators 
wisely  devoted  themselves  to  the  imaginative  and  conventional  Fantasie 
J  ogel ,  or,  as  we  more  prosily  call  them,  exotic  birds. 

To  turn  to  the  illustrations,  the  rare  pink  and  yellow  scaled 
grounds  have  been  already  shown  in  colour.  Coloured  examples  of  the 
blue  scale  may  be  seen  on  Plates  LXXXV  and  XCII,  the  former 
showing  an  unusually  large  positive  pattern,  and  the  latter  a  well-marked 
specimen  of  the  wiped-out  or  negative  type  of  scaling.  Panels  with 
flowers  and  butterflies  are  seen  on  Plates  XCV  and  XCVI.  Fig.  i 
of  the  last-mentioned  Plate  shows  a  rare  pattern  with  a  basket  of 
flowers  as  central  motive— a  European  version  of  a  favourite  Chinese 
design.  The  two  saucer  dishes  below  illustrate  the  same  kind  of 
panelling— a  frequent  Worcester  type— with  a  slight  variation  in  the 
spacing,  but  one  which  makes  a  large  difference  in  artistic  effect. 

The  old  Worcester  decorators  excelled  in  flower  painting,  whether 
their  subject  was  scattered  blossoms  or  “  quaint  posies  of  old-fashioned 
flowers— chrysanthemums,  roses,  carnations  (generally  striped),  and 
picotees,  the  sweet  blue  nemophila,  and  the  dainty  auricula.”(l)  But 
pei haps  their  favourite  method  was  to  throw  the  flowers  in  ropes  or 
festoons  across  the  white  panels  reserved  in  scale  blue  or  coloured 


(t)  R.  W.  Binns,  The  First  Century  of  English  Porcelain ,  p.  69. 


grounds,  or  to  arrange  them  cross-wise  from  corner  to  corner.  The 
colours  are  deliciously  soft  and  harmonious,  and  tree  from  those  glaring 
contrasts  which  too  often  mar  the  rich  effect  of  the  bird  painting. 
Another  charming  floral  decoration  consists  oi  a  few  dainty  floral 
sprigs  in  dry  overglaze  blue  or  pink,  enriched  with  delicate  gilt  scrolls. 
The  colour  is  such  a  feature  of  this  last-mentioned  class  of  decoration 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  reproduce  it  except  in  facsimile. 

Most  of  the  remaining  specimens  in  this  section  serve  to  illustrate 

the  Worcester  bird  painting. 

There  is  the  sleek,  plump  bird  shown  on  fig.  2  of  Plate  LXXXVI 
and  on  the  exquisite  basket  dish  on  Plate  XCIV  ;  and,  in  direct  contrast 
to  this,  the  unkempt  creature  with  small  wings  and  dishevelled  tail 
which  runs  through  the  senes  of  specimens  from  Mr.  Drane  s  collection 
on  Plate  LXXXVII.  This  last  is  a  peculiarly  instructive  Plate,  and,  like 
Plate  LVIII,  typical  of  Mr.  Drane’s  methods.  It  illustrates  the  work 
of  an  artist  who  appears  to  have  painted  at  Chelsea,  Longton  Hall,  Bow, 
Worcester  and  Bristol,  and  probably  in  the  sequence  indicated.  The 
striking  similarity  in  the  painting,  both  of  the  birds  and  of  the  flowery 
ground  on  which  they  stand,  is  so  marked  m  each  of  these  diffeient 
makes  of  porcelain  that  this  conclusion  seems  to  be  irresistible.  Another 
point  of  interest  is  the  peculiar  scale-blue  ground  of  the  Bow  plate, 
and  the  analagous  scaling  on  the  Worcester  tea  jar  on  its  left.  The 

double  mark  on  the  plate  has  already  been  noticed.  The  unmistakable 
touch  of  this  wandering  artist  will  be  observed  on  several  other 

examples  in  this  book,  notably  on  the  fine  coffee  pot  on  Plate 

LXXXVIII.  Whoever  he  was,  his  free  and  spirited  brush  work  proves 
him  no  mean  exponent  of  his  art,  and  his  birds  are  no  copybook 

creations,  but  animated  creatures  full  of  force  and  spirit.  They  are, 
moreover,  exempt  from  the  charge  of  gaudiness  which  mars  so  many 
of  the  Worcester  birds,  and  which  is,  I  think,  chiefly  due  to  an 
excessive  use  of  the  peculiar  dry  lapis  lazuli  blue  employed  almost 
exclusively  at  Worcester,  and  clearly  illustrated  in  colour  on  Plate  LXX. 

Another  bird  painter  with  a  distinctive  manner  is  the  artist  of 
Plate  XC,  a  fine  vase  with  plain  blue  ground  and  pierced  shoulders 

which  forms  the  centre-piece  of  a  rare  and  complete  set  of  seven 


yases  and  beakers  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Cockshut.  Large  staring 
eyes,  small  closed  wings,  and  tail  often  curiously  curved  inwards  are 
peculiar  signs  of  this  artist’s  handiwork.  He  appears  again  on  the 
rosewater  bottle  and  basin  on  Plate  XCI,  which  is  also  in  the  Cockshut 
collection.  The  form  of  these  latter  pieces,  one  with  eight  broad 
shallow  flutes  and  the  other  with  sixteen,  occurs  also  in  blue  and  white. 
In  the  present  instance  the  ground  is  deep  blue,  but  thin,  graded  and 
transparent,  and  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Chelsea  blue.  Delicate  gilding  in  a  feathery  foliated  pattern  over  the 
blue  completes  this  exquisite  example  of  Worcester  porcelain.  The 
artist  who  painted  Plate  LXX  has  drawn  a  faint  and  distant  landscape 
behind  his  birds  and  delicate  festoons  below  them.  The  distant  land¬ 
scape  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  of  this  particular 
painter,  but  the  festoons  I  have  seen  under  the  work  of  other 
Worcester  artists.  A  variety  of  birds  are  seen  on  the  six  specimens  of 
Plate  LXXXVIII,  including  a  strange,  crazy-looking  creature  on  the 
teapot  stand  (fig.  3),  which  may  be  the  work  of  the  Meissen  fruit 
painter  discussed  on  p.  91.  Figs.  1  and  4  of  the  same  Plate  are 
comparatively  favourable  examples  of  the  naturalistic  type  of  birds, 
but  these  as  usual  lack  the  artistic  qualities  of  their  more  imaginative 
companions.  The  handsome  hexagon  vase  on  the  next  Plate  XCIII  is 
an  admirable  specimen  of  well-designed  and  well-spaced  ornament,  with 
birds  in  the  transition  stage  between  the  naturalistic  and  fantastic. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  excellence  of  the  Worcester  painting 
at  this  period  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  engagement  of  a 
number  of  artists  who  had  been  trained  at  Chelsea,  where  we  know 
that  Sprimont,  the  manager  of  the  works,  had  founded  a  school  for 
training  young  china-painters.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  date  when 
the  Chelsea  artists  arrived  at  Worcester,  and  as  their  coming  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  latter  factory  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  look  into  the  question.  In  1768  the  proprietors  definitely  announced 
in  the  Public  Advertiser  that  they  had  “  engaged  the  best  Painters  from 
Chelsea,  etc.  ;  and  as  the  Chelsea  works  were  then  in  a  moribund 
condition,  owing  to  Sprimont’s  continued  ill-health,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  engaging  a  number  of  their 


PLATE  XCI 


Rosewater  Bottle  and  Basin  with  Blue  Ground  H.  of  Bottle  1 1  inches  /.  cod-shut  collection 


PLATE  XCII. 


Vase  with  “Scale-Blue”  Ground,  h.  i6|  inches.  Dyson- Perrins  collection. 


PLATE  XCIII 


Hexagonal  Vase  with  Scale-Blue  Ground  H.  15 i  inches 


Dyson  Perrins  Collection 


hands.  But  other  opportunities  for  doing  this  had  already  presented 
themselves.  In  1758  the  Chelsea  factory  virtually  ceased  to  be 
operative  for  nearly  a  year,  and  again  in  1763  it  was  offered  for  sale, 
and  remained  on  offer  till  James  Cox  bought  it  for  the  inconsiderable 
sum  of  /'boo  in  1769.  Now  in  May  of  that  year  (1769)  an  eight 
days’  sale,  by  order  of  the  proprietors  of  the  “Worcester  Porcelane 
Manufactory,”  was  announced  at  Burnsall’s  rooms  in  Berkeley  Square, 

with  the  following  attractive  programme. 

“  The  large  and  very  valuable  collection,  consisting  of  complete 

Table  and  Desert  Services,  Leaves,  Compotiers,  Tea  and  Coffee 
Equipages,  Baskets,  Vases,  Perfume  Pots,  Jars,  Beakers,  Cisterns, 
Tureens,  Porringers,  Bowls,  etc.,  in  the  beautiful  colours  of  Mazarine 
Blue,  and  Gold,  Sky-blue,  Pea-green,  French-green,  Sea-green,  Purple, 
Scarlet,  and  other  variety  of  colours,  richly  decorated  with  chased  and 
burnished  Gold  ;  and  many  other  Articles  both  useful  and  ornamental. 
The  whole  enamelled  in  the  highest  Taste,  and  curiously  painted  in 

Figures,  Birds,  Landscapes,  Flowers,  Fruits,  etc.”(l) 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  epitome  of  the  Worcester  productions  in  their 
maturity  ;  and  the  development  implied  can  hardly  have  taken  place  in 
one  brief  year.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  Worcester 
decorators  had  been  steadily  reinforced  by  artists  from  Chelsea  and  Bow 
for  many  years,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  1758  or,  at  any  rate,  as  Mr. 
Binns  suggested,  1763.  The  announcement  of  1768  is  easily  accounted 
for.  It  was  a  counterblast  to  a  presumptuous  advertisement  of  J.  Giles, 
a  dealer  and  decorator,  who  had  claimed  at  the  beginning  of  that  year 
to  be  “  proprietor  of  the  Worcester  Porcelaine  Warehouse  ”  in  Cockspur 
Street,  and  to  have  a  “great  Variety  of  Articles  of  the  said  manufactory, 
useful  and  ornamental,  curiously  painted  in  the  Dresden,  Chelsea,  and 
Chinese  Tastes.”  As  the  Worcester  proprietors  had  their  own 
«  Exhibition  Room  ”  in  Spring  Gardens  it  was  necessary  to  make  their 
position  immediately  clear  to  the  public. 


(1)  See  Nightingale,  op.  at p.  lxxviii. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  LXXXV  to  XCVI 


PLATE  LXXXV. — Coffee  pot  and  cover, 
shaped  panels  with  gilt 
and  a  boy  with  a  fiddle 
a  fretted  square. 

H.  8^  inches. 


with  dark  blue  ground  diapered  with  strongly  marked  positive  scale  pattern ; 
edges  painted  in  colours  with  semi-Chinese  figures;  a  girl  with  a  hand-gong 
;  in  the  minor  panels  birds  and  insects ;  lid  to  match.  About  1770.  Mark, 

Frcuik  Lloyd  Collection. 
Formerly  in  the  J.  Cockshut  Collection. 


PLATE 


LXXXV  I.— Tig.  1.— Caudle  cup  and  cover  with  saucer;  moulded  basket  border  and  oblique  radiating  ribs; 

painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  broad  band  of  well  marked  scale-blue,  broken  by  panels  of  flowers  ; 
stop  ridge  on  saucer  and  large  butterfly  within  it.  1765-70.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

D.  of  saucer,  7  inches.  AW  Collection. 


Fig.  2.  Deep  plate,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  broad  scale-blue  border  with  panels  of  birds; 
insects  in  the  centre.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

10  inch6S-  Drone  Collection. 


1  he  dish  is  tilted  in  the  photograph  to  show  the  panels  on  the  sides.  Mr.  Drane  remarks  : 
“  This  is  one  of  ten  plates,  all  precisely  alike,  showing  that  the  birds  are  painted  from  a  set  pattern, 
not  individually  drawn.” 


PLA1E  LXXXV  1 1.  Fig.  1.— Tea  jar,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  dark  blue  ground  with  large  scale;  panels 
with  birds  and  insects;  Worcester  porcelain,  about  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

Fig.  2.— Plate  with  wavy  edge  ;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  scale-blue  ground  with  panels  of  birds  and 
insects.  Bow  porcelain,  about  1765.  Square  mark  and  anchor  and  dagger. 

D.  inches. 

hie.  3.— Cream  jug  with  moulded  surface,  painted  in  colours  with  birds.  Chelsea  porcelain,  about 
1760. 

Fig.  4.— Two-handled  cup,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  dark  blue  ground  and  panels  of  birds.  Chelsea 
porcelain,  about  1760. 

tic.  5—  Plate,  with  leaf-moulded  rim  coloured  a  vivid  translucent  blue ;  the  centre  painted  in  colours  with 
birds  and  foliage.  Longton  Hall  porcelain  about  1757. 

D.  9I  inches. 

f  ig.  6.— Cream  jug,  painted  in  colours,  with  bird  and  foliage.  Bristol  porcelain,  about  1776. 

All  these  specimens  are  in  the  Drane  Collectmi. 


PLATE  LXXXV  III.  Fig.  i.— Plate  with  scalloped  rim;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  two  birds  painted  in 
naturalistic  style  in  front  of  a  tree  (in  bad  perspective)  in  the  middle  of  a  landscape.  1775-80. 

D.  7  j  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

kiG.  2.— Cup  and  saucer  with  reeded  sides;  bright  blue  border  with  pendent  festoons  in  gold,  and  single 
bird  in  foliage  painted  in  colours  in  the  centre.  Mark,  a  cursive  W.  About  1775. 

D.  of  saucer,  inches.  Dubourg  {late  Nightingale)  Collection. 

Cf.  Plate  LXVII,  fig.  5. 

Fig.  3.  I  eapot  stand  with  scalloped  sides,  painted  in  colours,  with  an  eccentric-looking  bird  in  a  pink-edged 
panel ;  sprays  on  the  sides.  1765-1770. 

D.  5 A  inches.  ^  7,  . 

Drane  Collection . 

Fig.  4.  Tea  jar  and  cover,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  scale-blue  ground  and  panels;  in  the  large 
panels  a  naturalistic  bird  on  a  wholly  inadequate  bough.  1765-70.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H'  6  mcheS-  IV.  T.  Berners  Collection. 

kiG.  5.— Coffeepot  and  cover,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  deep  blue  ground  with  fan-shaped  panel 
" ith  ,sPinted  birds  and  foliage,  and  small  round  panels  with  insects.  About  1770. 

H.  8  inches.  IT.  T.  Berners  Collection. 


PLATE  XCIV 


Examples  of  Worcester  Bird  Painting 


PLATE  XCV 


i 

3  2 

4 

Three  Plates  and  a  Dessert  Dish  with  Blue  Grounds 


PLATE  XCVI 


I  2  I 


Fig<  6.— Tea  jar  and  cover,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  scale-blue  ground  with  shaped  panels  with 
birds  and  insects.  Date,  1763.  Mark,  a  fretted  squaie. 

TT  ..  .  ,  Drane  Collection. 

H.  6b  inches. 

This  early  example  is  rendered  specially  interesting  by  the  appended  note  which  was  given 
by  Mr.  Drane:  “I  have  about  thirty  teaports,  and  this  is  the  only  one  of  this  particular  form, 
which  is  modelled  exactly  from  that  of  a  swan’s  egg.  It  is  a  constituent  of  a  service  given  to 
my  great-grandmother,  on  her  marriage,  by  her  father  in  1763,  and  cost  (the  service)  ‘  a  matter  o 
twenty-five  pound.’  This  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  teaport  I  have  ever  seen.-’ 

PLATE  LXXXIX. — Vase,  oviform,  with  short  neck ;  three  vertical  compartments  painted  in  colours  with  semi-Chinese 
figures  in  a  garden;  the  remaining  spaces  filled  with  a  pink  diaper  of  large  ‘‘peacock  sea  e 
pattern  ornamented  with  flowers  and  insects  in  chased  gilding.  About  1770. 

^  ,  .  ,  Drane  Collection. 

H.  7J-  inches. 


XC. _ Vase  and  cover,  oviform  with  pierced  shoulders ;  beautifully 

deep  blue  ground  with  heart-shaped  panels,  framed  in  rich 
foliage.  About  1770.  Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

H.  1 5  A  inches. 


painted  in  colours  with  gilding; 
gilding,  and  containing  birds  and 

J.  Cockshut  Collection. 


The  centre  piece  of  a  remarkable  set  of  seven  vases  and  beakers. 


PLATE  XCI.- 


-Rosewater  bottle  and  basin  with  broad  fluting.  The  bottle  has  the  bulbous  neck  common  on 
Chinese  vases  of  similar  form.  Beautifully  painted  in  colours  with  gilding.  Deep  but  \i\id 
ground,  almost  as  lively  as  the  Chelsea  blue,  exquisitely  gilt  with  fern-like  sprays ;  shaped  panels 
with  elegant  birds  in  foliage.  About  1770. 

■  ,  .  •  -  ,  T.  Cockshut  Collection. 

D.  of  basin,  ,11  inches.  •> 


The  blue  ground  on  the  basin  is  less  translucent  than  on  the  bottle.  The  birds  are  in  the 
best  taste,  not  overcharged  with  colour,  nor  rendered  gaudy  by  the  bright,  dry  blue  enamel. 
Two  rare  and  beautiful  specimens. 


PLATE  XCII.— Hexagonal  vase  and  cover ;  deep  blue  ground  with  scale  diaper ;  large  and  small  panels  framed 
in  delicate  gilding  and  painted  in  colours,  with  bright  plumaged  birds  among  flowers.  About  1770. 


Mark,  a  fretted  square. 
H.  16^  inches. 


Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 


PLATE  XCIIL— Hexagonal  vase  and  cover,  beautifully  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  scale-blue  ground  and 
large  arched  panels,  covering  the  greater  part  of  each  face ;  in  the  large  panels,  naturalistic  birds  and 
foliage;  and  in  the  small  panels  in  the  shoulders  and  cover,  flying  buds.  17/O  80. 

Mark,  a  fretted  square.  . 

TT  .  .  ,  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

H.  15 J  inches, 

A  strikingly  handsome  specimen. 


PLATE  XCIV. — Fig.  i. — Teapot  of  elegant  form,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding; 

foliage  ;  shaped  panels  with  birds,  insects  and  flowers.  1770-S0. 
H.  6\  inches. 


scale-blue  ground  with  gilt  vine 
Mark,  a  cursive  W. 

Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 


Fig. 


2.- 


-Dessert  basket  with  open-work  sides,  and  basket  handles  with  encrusted  flowers  on  the  exterior ; 
beautifully  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  large  birds  in  a  landscape,  and  delicate  borders. 
About  1770.  Mark,  a  cursive  W. 

^  „  .  ,  Drane  Collection. 

D.  8  inches. 


One  of  a  pair.  An  exquisite  specimen. 


R 
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PLATE  XCV.  Fig.  i.  Plate  with  scalloped  rim,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  scale-blue  ground,  delicately 

gilt,  and  shaped  panels  with  slight  floral  sprays;  in  the  centre  a  basket  of  flowers.  1770-80. 
Mark,  a  fretted  square. 

D.  7f  inches.  „  77 

JJrane  Collection. 

F IG'  2'~ dessert  dish,  in  the  shape  of  two  superposed  leaves,  the  stalks  forming  a  handle ;  moulded  surface  ; 

painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  deep  blue  ground,  finely  gilt,  with  fan-shaped  and  rounded  panels  of 
flowers  and  two  butterflies  in  the  centre.  1770—80. 

L.  io|  inches.  Jy  T  Berners  Collection. 

Figs.  3  and  4— Two  saucer  dishes;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  scale-blue  ground  with  shaped  panels 

of  birds  and  insects,  the  spacing  of  the  design  slightly  differing  in  each  case  (see  p.  116). 
About  1770. 

D.  (of  the  smaller)  7  inches.  ZW  Collection. 

PLATE  XCVI.— Quatrefoil  dish  with  shaped  corners;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  cruciform  design  in 

scale-blue,  delicately  gilt,  and  four  lunettes  of  swinging  flowers  ;  medallion  of  flowers  in  the  centre. 
About  1770. 


L.  12  inches. 


Drnne  Collection. 


PLATE  XCVII 


Miscellaneous  Examples  of  Worcester  Decorations 


PLATE  XCVIII 


Six  Specimens  in  Various  Styles  of  Decoration 


Chapter  XV 


A  MISCELLANY 

THIS  chapter  is  frankly  a  hotch-potch.  It  deals  with  a  number  of 
objects  which  do  not  fall  naturally  into  the  plan  of  any  previous 
chapter,  as  well  as  with  those  which  have  been  left  out  of  their  proper 
setting  because  the  photographs  arrived  too  late,  or  failed  to  find  a  place 
in  their  proper  Plates  owing  to  structural  reasons.  Plate  XCVII  is 
of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature.  Pig.  i  illustrates  a  very  charming  class 
of  decoration  which  was  much  in  favour  at  Mennecy  and  at  Chelsea  ; 
the  design  is  pencilled  in  black  and  washed  over  with  a  soft  transparent 
green,  the  effect  being  one  of  unusual  delicacy  and  refinement.  Pig.  3 
is  a  specimen  of  the  well-known  rose-leaf  pattern,  to  which  reference 
was  made  on  p.  47  ;  it  is  of  Chelsea  make  and  serves  to  show  that  this 
pattern,  which  was  very  popular  at  Worcester,  was  in  use  long  before 
the  accident  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry  in  1780,  which  was  once  supposed 
to  have  indirectly  brought  the  so-called  “  Blind  Earl  s  pattern  into 

existence.  Fig.  2  has  a  curious  emblematic  design  which  I  have  seen 
on  a  Chinese  service  made  for  the  European  market.  The  Worcester 
proprietors  prided  themselves  on  their  ability  to  match  any  required 
service,  and  so  did  Giles  the  London  enameller  (see  p.  18).  The 

present  saucer  might  have  been  decorated  by  either  of  them  to  match 
the  oriental  service.  The  beaker  (fig.  4)  is  an  unusual,  if  not  \er\ 
pleasing,  example  of  bird  painting  in  the  naturalistic  style  ;  on  the  othei 
side  is  a  singularly  inappropriate  floral  design,  and  the  combination  is 
so  unsatisfactory  that  one  is  tempted  to  suggest  that  part  of  the 
decoration  at  any  rate  was  added  outside  Worcester,  perhaps  by  Giles 
enamellers.  Figs.  5  and  6  are  of  pure  oriental  origin,  the  latter  from 
a  famille  rose  Chinese  original  ;  the  former  is  a  variant  of  a  well-known 
type  which  usually  has  four  radiating  compartments  (see  Plate  XXVIII) 


1  -4 


instead  of  three.  On  Plate  VIII  is  a  fine  example  of  a  centrepiece  for 
dessert  made  of  shell-shaped  trays  embedded  in  rockwork  and  shells— a 
favourite  design  at  Chelsea,  Bow,  Plymouth  and  elsewhere.  In  the  sale 
catalogue  of  i769(l)  a  similar  specimen,  described  as  “A  curious  stand 
for  the  centre  of  a  desert,  decorated  with  shells,”  was  sold  for  the 
exorbitant  sum  of  £i  3s.  !  The  companion  vase  is  of  an  unusual  form 
(jW  also  Plate  LXXVI)  and  decoration,  the  latter  consisting  of  encrusted 
white  lowers  and  painted  festoons  in  dry  blue  enamel  with  touches 
of  gold— a  striking  and  decorative  piece. 

Among  the  less  usual  objects  in  the  Worcester  Works  Museum 
aie  a  feu  porcelain  spoons,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  the  text.  The 

larger,  a  caddy  spoon,  is  51/, 
inches  long,  and  is  marked 
with  the  open  crescent.  The 
egg-spoon  is  prettily  model¬ 
led,  but  must  have  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fragile.  Porcelain 
knife  handles  were  made  at 
most  factories  at  this  period, 
and  there  are  specimens  at 
Worcester  which  purport  to  be 
of  Worcester  make,  but  they 

r  ,  are  not  easily  distinguishable 

from  those  which  were  made  in  quantity  at  St.  Cloud.  Among  the  rarer 

items  of  table  furniture  I  have  seen  occasional  specimens  of  Worcester 
pence  am  tumblers.  One  of  a  later  period  is  figured  on  Plate  LIII,  and 
an  early  example,  with  rounder  base,  shorter  and  slightly  curved  sides 
decorated  with  apple-green  and  panels  of  birds,  is  in  the  Marsden 
Smedley  collection  at  Branksome. 

On  Plate  C  is  one  of  a  pair  of  early  and  interesting  jugs 
elonging  to  the  Worcester  Corporation.  They  are  moulded  with  the 

ca  age-leaf  pattern,  but  without  the  mask  which  generally 
accompanies  ,t.  The  handle  is  elaborately  shaped,  and  I  have  heard  it 
yg^e  t  rat  jugs  of  this  form  and  with  this  handle  should  be  assigned 


Caddv  Spoon  and  Egg  Spoon,  Painted  in  Blue  and  Enamels 
Ihe  former  is  marked  with  a  crescent  and  is  5!  inches  long 

Worcester  Works  Museum 


(1)  Xrc  Nightingale,  op.  at.,  p.  99. 
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to  Bow  ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Worcester  Corporation  should 
have  ordered  the  present  specimens  anywhere  but  at  their  own  factory, 
even  if  the  curious  mark  consisting  of  two  intei  laced  \  s,  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  form  two  “  W’s  ”  back  to  back,  does  not 
refer  to  Wall  and  Worcester  (see  p.  188).  The  early  date,  1757, 
makes  the  decoration  of  these  jugs  of  great  interest  to  collectors. 
The  accompanying  vase,  with  gold  stripes  in  the  Chelsea  Derby 

style,  is  more  rare  than  beautiful. 

Fig.  1  of  Plate  XCVIII  is  a  coffee  cup  of  a  service  which  was 

apparently  made  for  Kew  House  ;  at  least  that  is  the  interpretation 
which  is  put  on  the  word  KEW  inscribed  across  the  vase  painted  in 
front.  Kew  House  was  leased  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
died  in  1751,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Princess  Dowager  till  her 
death  in  1772,  after  which  it  was  the  occasional  residence  of  George  III, 
who  purchased  the  freehold  of  it  about  the  year  1800.  On  the  29th  of 
November,  1788,  the  unfortunate  King  retired  thither  when  stricken 
with  the  malady  which  darkened  the  last  half  of  his  reign.  Mrs. 

Philip  Lybbe  Powys,  whose  diary  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote, 
makes  the  following  allusion  to  this  sad  occasion  My  brother  wena 
into  waiting  as  King’s  Chaplain  at  St.  James’,  his  Majesty  then  very  ill 
at  Windsor.  His  unfortunate  malady,  just  then  become  public,  thought 
by  most  people  owing  to  the  Cheltenham  wateis  being  too  powerful 
for  one  who  has  lived  so  very  abstemious  as  the  King  has  done,  and 
using  such  vast  exercise  without  drinking  any  wine.  He  was  removed 
to  Kew  soon  after  this.”  The  remaining  decoration  includes  a  group 
of  flowers  concealing  a  cupid’s  bow  ;  and  a  similar  motive  is  carried 
out  on  fig.  2,  where  we  have  the  bow,  arrow  and  lover’s  knot  prettily 
designed  among  flowers,  no  doubt  for  a  wedding  service.  Fig.  3  is  a 
named  and  dated  example  such  as  was  commonly  made  at  Lowestoft. 
The  present  piece,  however,  appears  to  be  of  Worcester  make,  thougi 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  decoration  was  added  in  London  at  Giles 
enamelling  establishment.  Fig.  6  is  another  rare  example  of  insciibed 
Worcester  porcelain.  It  is  prettily  painted  in  bright  blue  enamel,  and 
the  doves  beneath  the  lover’s  knot  suggest  a  betrothal  or  a  wedding  as 
the  occasion  of  its  manufacture.  fig.  4  a  P*cce  tea  ta^ 


urmture  in  the  best  Worcester  taste.  Fig.  5  is  a  rare  example  of 
early  armorial  Worcester  from  the  Schreiber  collection,  bearing  the 
ate  1770.  The  floral  decoration  is  in  gold-a  style  rarely  seen  in 
col  ections  of  old  Worcester,  though  one  which  must  have  been  in 

1  r  y  frequent  use  at  this  time.  There  are  several  instances  of  it  in 
the  sale  catalogue  of  1769-^.,  “Four  white  and  gold  teapots,  i2r”- 

“  Two  fine  oval  white  and  gold  cream-basins,  pierced  covers  and 
pates,  15,.  6 d.”  A  good  specimen  of  a  white  and  gold  teapot  is 
exhibited  m  the  Schreiber  collection  (No.  603)  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  In  the  same  collection  there  are  several  armorial 
specimens,  the  most  important  of  which  (No.  523)  is  a  large  bowl 
«iti  tie  arms  of  Loftus,  made  between  the  years  1766-69.  It 
has  a  broad  border  of  deep  blue  and  other  rich  decoration  to  match 
an  is  a  fine  example  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Worcester  factory  at 
tms  time.  Plate  XXXVII  illustrates  a  handsome  armorial  mug  from  the 

Cockshut  collection.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Berners  possesses  a.  AVorcester 
mug  with  a  coat-of-arms  unos¬ 
tentatiously  painted  in  a  band  of 
Japan  pattern. 

To  turn  to  two  less  im¬ 
posing  objects,  which,  however, 
are  rare  enough  to  rouse  the 
cupidity  of  the  collector,  we 
have  in  the  text  illustrations  of 

two  porcelain  tokens issued  at 
tne  Worcester  Works,  and  of  the  value  of  one  shilling  and  two  shillings 

respectively.  Both  are  printed  in  black  with  a  promise  to  pay  the  bearer 
t  ie  stated  amount,  signed  by  W.  Davis  at  the  china  factory,  and  both  have 
on  the  reverse  the  letters  WPG  (Worcester  Porcelain  Company)  in  relief. 

o  judge  by  the  rubbed  condition  of  the  wording  on  them  they  have 
been  well  used.  Mr.  Binns<=>  has  an  interesting  note  on  the  subject, 
m  which  he  sets  forth  suggested  reasons  for  their  issue,  and  states  that 


Two  Worcester  Porcelain  Tokens 
Actual  size  British.  Museum 


L0> 


(1)  For  other  tokens  of  similar  form  but  different  significance  p 

(2)  Op.  dt.,  p.  81.  F 


« 


PLATE  XCIX 


3  2 

Three  Specimens  in  Various  Styles  of  Decoration 


PLATE  C 


.  Jug  belonging  to  the  Worcester  Corporation  2.  Vase  in  Chelsea-Derby  Style 
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they  were  occasionally  made  for  larger  sums  up  to  as  much  as  two 
guineas.  The  reason  for  their  issue  he  finds  in  Ruding’s  Annals  of  the 
Coinage  f  and  he  concludes  that  they  were  made  about  1763.  While 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Binns  observes,  these  tokens 
were  used  owing  to  the  shortage  of  silver  coins  in  the  reign  of 
George  III,  it  must  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
assigning  the  date  1763  for  their  manufacture.  The  state  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coinage  at  the  accession  of  George  III  was  most 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  tor  many  years  after 
W.  Davis  had  severed  his  connection  with  the  Worcester  factory. 
Ruding’s  statement  that  “no  coinage  of  silver  took  place  (except  the 
striking  of  a  few  pieces  below  the  sixpence  in  1762)  until  the  year 
i^^when  a  few  shillings  were  coined,”  was  evidently  misread  or 
misunderstood  by  Mr.  Binns,  for  this  paltry  issue  of  shillings  could 
have  done  little  to  relieve  the  unpleasant  shortage.  Indeed,  in  1771, 
Ruding  goes  on  to  say  “  the  coins  were  in  a  most  disgraceful  and 
alarming  state.  Three-fourths  of  the  silver  was  base  .  .  .  ,”  and  so 

the  tale  continues  to  the  end  of  the  century.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  necessity  for  the  issue  of  the  Worcester  tokens  remained 

during  the  whole  of  W.  Davis’  managership,  which  terminated  in  1783, 
and  that  the  porcelain  tokens  in  question  may  have  been  made  at  any 
time  between  1756,  when  printing  was  introduced  at  the  works,  and 
1787,  when  Davis’  name  ceased  to  be  a  guarantee  of  payment. 

Fig.  1  of  Plate  XCIX  is  an  unusual  specimen  ;  fortunately  so,  we 
might  add,  for  it  is  surpassingly  ugly.  The  elements  of  the  decoration 
are  seen  on  Plate  LXXIII,  which  is  no  doubt  by  the  same  artist  ;  but 
there  no  lack  of  space  cramps  the  design,  and  the  actual  painting 

is  graceful  and  free.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  crowded,  stiff 

and  ungainly,  and  the  monochrome  landscape  sorts  but  ill  with  the 

coloured  fruit  and  turquoise  festoons.  Fig.  2  is  an  extremely  interesting 
mug,  recalling  a  delightful  eighteenth  century  satire  entitled  The  History 
of  Pompey  the  Little ,  or  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Lap-Dog.  The 
frontispiece  of  this  little  book  displays  a  portrait  of  its  hero  comfortably 
seated  on  a  cushion,  within  an  oval  frame  curtained  at  the  top,  and  on 

(1)  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,  by  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding,  Vol.  II.,  P-  83. 
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the  title  page  are  two  Latin  quotations,  the  second — 1 VLutato  nomine  cle 
te  Fabula  narratur — giving  the  clue  to  the  purpose  of  the  book,  which 
was  to  satirise  the  manners  of  the  time.  The  author  was  the  Rev. 
Francis  Coventry,  and  his  work  must  have  been  exceedingly  popular, 
lor  it  went  through  many  editions,  the  first  appearing  in  1750,  the 
third  in  1752,  the  fourth  in  1761,  the  fifth  in  1773,  and  others  at 
subsequent  dates.  The  animal  on  the  present  mug  is  not  an  exact 
copy  of  the  Bolognese  lap-dog  of  the  romance,  but  the  pose  and  the 
setting  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  intended  to  recall  the  popular 
Pompey.  In  this  case  a  portrait  of  someone’s  favourite  dog  must  have 
been  substituted  for  the  original,  and  that  someone  was  doubtless  the 
person  for  whom  the  mug  was  intended.  Fig.  3  is  a  fine^  dish  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  handsome  service  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  collection.  It  is  painted 
in  the  Sevres  style,  and  the  blue  ground  is  relieved  by  small  dotted  circles 
remotely  suggestive  of  the  well-known  oed-de-perdrix  pattern. 

While  discussing  miscellaneous  topics  a  few  remarks  on  well-known 
Worcester  services  will  not  be  out  of  place.  There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  services  which  are  known  by  name  to  collectors  of  old 
Worcester— services  which  have  come  under  the  hammer  or  have  been 
privately  sold  at  various  times,  and  are  now  broken  up  and  distributed 
among  the  numerous  private  and  public  collections.  The  Hope- 
Edwards,  Bishop  Sumner,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  services,  to  name  only  a  few  of  them,  are  household  words 
with  lovers  of  Worcester  porcelain.  The  mere  mention  of  their  names 
is  sufficient  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  kind  of  china  to  which 
one  wishes  to  allude,  and  among  the  experienced  any  further  description 
is  unnecessary.  Custom  has  sanctioned  the  nomenclature,  and  constant 
repetition  in  books  and  catalogues  have  definitely  established  the  position 
of  these  names  in  the  collector’s  vocabulary.  But  dealers’  jargon  and 
the  terminology  of  the  auction  room  are  notoriously  inaccurate,  and  if 
we  attempt  to  find  historical  justification  for  many  of  these  familiar 
names  we  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Some  of  them  have 
reference  to  comparatively  recent  ownerships,  but  others  undoubtedly 
pretend  to  give  the  names  of  the  persons  for  whom  the  services  were 


(1)  Owing  to  a  poor  photograph  the  illustration  does 


not  do  justice  to  the  qualities  of  the  original. 
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originally  made,  though  in  most  cases  it  is  impossible  at  the  present 
day  to  verify  the  attributions  implied. 

To  take  one  of  the  best  known  instances— that  of  the  service 
commonly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  talented  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  (b.  1689,  d.  1762).  A  remarkable  specimen  of 
this  line  service  is  illustrated  on  Plate  X,  and  a  glance  at  the 
elaborate  finish  of  its  rich  decoration  is  enough  to  proclaim  the  extreme 
improbability  of  its  having  been  made  at  Worcester  before  1762,  the 
year  of  the  supposed  owner  s  death.  I  suspect  that  many  ol  the  other 
“  pet-names  ”  are  of  equally  doubtful  authenticity,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  accept  their  usage  as  based  upon  custom  alone.  A  list  of  some  of 
the  best  known,  however,  may  be  of  interest. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  Service. — Bird  on  rock  and  deep  blue  border.  Plate  XXXIV. 

Sir  Joshua  was  born  in  1723  and  died  in  1792. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu’s  Service. — Scale  blue  with  gilt  floral  pattern  ;  and 
panels  of  birds.  Plate  X. 

Lord  Henry  Thynne’s  Service. — Blue  enamelled  border,  fruit  and  flying  birds  and 
a  panel  with  landscape.  Plate  LXXIII. 

The  Hope-Edwards  Service. — Crimson  border,  flowers  and  fruit.  Plates  LIX  and  LX. 

Bishop  Sumner’s  Service. — Fantastic  birds  and  animals  in  Chinese  famille  verte 
style.  Marked  with  a  gold  crescent,  and  matched  in  the  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr 
period.  Plates  XXXV  and  CVIII. 

There  was  a  Charles  Richard  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (b.  1790, 
d.  1874),  and  a  John  Bird  Sumner,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (b.  178°) 

d.  1862). 

The  Duchess  of  Kent’s  Service. — Deep  blue  ground,  arched  panels  and  birds. 
Plate  LXV. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  was  born  in  1786  and  died  in  1861. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  Service. — Richly  decorated  with  truit,  tloveis  and 

gilding.  Marked  with  a  gold  crescent.  Plate  LV,  fig.  1. 

In  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  sale  at  Christie’s  a  few  years  ago.  William 
Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  born  in  1743  and  died  in  1805. 

The  Kempthorne  Service.— An  early  Japan  pattern.  Made  for  Mr.  Kempthorne, 
who  entertained  Mr.  Thorneloe,  one  of  the  Worcester  proprietors,  about  1760, 
when  he  was  in  Cornwall  in  search  of  a  vein  of  soap  rock.  Figured  in  colour 
by  Binns,  p.  44. 

Lord  Stormont’s  Service. — Festoons  of  drapery ;  a  heavy  and  inappropriate 
decoration  for  porcelain  ;  not  illustrated,  but  unmistakable. 

David,  seventh  Viscount  Stormont,  was  born  in  1 7 2 7  ancl  c^ec^  *n  179&- 
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The  Marchioness  of  Ely’s  Service. — Deep  blue  ground  and  panels  of  birds.  Plate  II, 
%'•  3-  Sold  within  the  last  few  years  at  Christie’s. 

The  Marchioness  of  Huntley  s  Service. — Green  border  and  oblique  festoons  of 
flowers.  Plate  XI,  fig.  i. 

Sold  in  1882. 

The  Bodenham  Service.— Early  scale  blue  and  Chinese  figures.  Plate  XXXI,  fig.  6. 
I  he  Bodenham  sale  took  place  in  1S92. 

A  tantalising  reference  is  made  by  Binns  to  another  service  which 
formed  part  of  the  presentation  to  Lady  Lewes  in  1774— t£  a  rich  and 
elegant  complete  set  of  Worcester  china,  of  a  very  curious  pattern,  and 
manufactured  solely  for  the  above  purpose.”  No  specimen  of  this 
has  so  far  come  to  my  notice.  A  number  of  “  dress  services,”  made 
in  the  blight  and  Barr  periods,  are  described  in  a  later  chapter  and 
need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

The  tail-piece  of  this  chapter  is  taken  from  a  noble  punch-kettle 
belonging  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Berners.  The  piece  itself,  of  generous 
dimensions  and  decorated  with  the  so-called  fan  pattern  in  Japanese 
taste,  was  no  doubt  made  for  some  West  Country  Nimrod. 

Among  other  sporting  designs  found  on  old  Worcester  is  a  picture 
of  a  dog-fight  on  a  dish  in  the  Drane  collection,  and  the  well-known 
“  fox  chase  ”  on  the  black-printed  punch-bowls. 

On  Mr.  Berners’  punch-kettle  the  fox  is  painted  under  the  spout, 
in  a  position  which  rendered  the  photography  of  the  whole  specimen 
a  matter  of  difficulty,  but,  as  it  is,  it  represents  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  decoration,  and  forms  an  appropriate  tail-piece  to  a 
rambling  chapter. 


FOX  PAINTED  ON  A  PUNCH-KETTLE 


IV.  T.  Berners  Collectio?i 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 


XCVII  to  C 
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PLATE  XCVII. — Fig.  i. — Cup  and  saucer  with  landscape,  ruins  and  pastoral  figures  pencilled  in  black,  and 
washed  over  with  transparent  green.  Gold  “  dontil  ”  edges.  Worcester,  about  1770. 

D.  of  saucer,  5^  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Saucer  with  emblematic  design  in  colours,  two  hearts  on  an  altar,  two  doves  perched  on  a  cupid’s 
bow  and  arrow  case,  etc.  Early  Worcester,  painted  (?)  by  Giles  to  match  a  Chinese  service,  with 
European  designs. 

D.  4!  inches.  Thoms  Collection. 

Fig.  ^ — Plate  with  rose-leaf  design  in  low  relief,  painted  in  colours.  Chelsea  porcelain.  About  1760. 

D.  8 1  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  4. — Beaker,  painted  in  colours,  with  birds  on  a  tree,  and  scattered  flowers.  Worcester,  about  1765- 

H.  5 !  inches.  British  Museum  (Cat.  V.  44). 

Fig.  5. — Cup  and  saucer,  painted  in  colours,  after  a  Chinese  model  ( see  Plate  XXVIII,  fig.  1)5  three  bands 
in  orange  with  chrysanthemum  medallions,  and  floral  ornament  in  the  spaces.  IVoicestei, 
about  1765. 

D.  of  saucer,  5  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

FIG.  6.— Saucer,  painted  in  colours  in  Chinese  style  with  peony,  etc.,  and  a  Buddhist  symbol.  Worcester, 
about  1760. 

D.  4 1  inches.  Worcester  Works  Museum ,  No.  554. 

PLATE  XCVIIL— Fig.  i—  Coffee  pot,  reeded;  handle  at  back;  with  border  of  dark  blue,  edged  with  gold;  two 
bouquets  of  flowers,  one  concealing  a  cupid’s  bow,  and  the  other  an  arrow  ;  a  vase  inscribed 
KEW.  Made  for  the  household  of  George  III  at  Kew.  About  1780.  (See  p.  125.) 

H.  2 h  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Fluted  saucer  dish  with  dark  blue  and  gilt  border ;  three  bouquets  of  flowers,  one  in  the  form 
of  lover’s  knot,  and  the  others  concealing  a  cupid’s  bow  and  arrow.  Mark,  an  open  crescent. 

1770-80. 

D.  Si,-  inches.  B7.  T.  Berners  Collection. 

Other  pieces  of  this  service  are  marked  with  a  cursive  W. 

Fig.  3. — Coffee  cup  with  flowers  in  colour,  and  a  cartouche  in  black  inscribed  “  Nancy,  Squier,  1764- 

H.  21  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  4. — Milk  jug,  reeded;  blue  and  gilt  border  and  pretty  floral  ornament  in  colours.  About  1780.  Mark, 
an  open  crescent. 

H  5  inches  A1.  Fair  bank  Collection. 

Fig.  5. — Cylindrical  mug;  painted  in  colours  with  a  shield  of  arms  of  Martindal  or  Moncaster  and  motto 
“  merite  fortune”;  bouquets  of  flowers  in  gold  ;  gilt  edges.  Under  the  base  is  the  monogram 
of  “  J.  M.,”  and  date  April  5th,  1770,  in  gold. 

H.  6  inches.  Schreiber  Collection ,  No.  573,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Fig.  6. — Cylindrical  mug;  painted  in  dry  blue  enamel  with  a  rococo  cartouche  inscribed  RACHEL 
HANBURY,  and  surmounted  by  doves ;  gilt  edges ;  handle  at  back. 

H  3!,  inches.  T7.  T.  Berners  Collection. 

PLATE  XCIX. — Fig.  i. — Cylindrical  mug;  painted  in  colours  with  husk  festoons  enclosing  fruit,  and  a  monochrome 
landscape  below. 

H.  6 h  inches. 


Drane  Collection. 
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PLATE 


lie.  2.  Cylindrical  mug;  handle  at  back;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  panel  with  husk  border 

enclosing  a  picture  of  “  Pompey  the  Little”  (see  p.  127).  About  1770. 

H.  5I  inches.  „  _  . 

Drane  Collection. 

1  ig.  3.— Fruit  dish  with  dark  blue  border  sown  with  dotted  rings  in  gold;  painted  in  colours  with  flowers 
and  festoons  ;  in  Sevres  taste.  Mark,  an  open  crescent.  About  1770. 

H'  9 A-  inches.  Part  0j  a  servjce  in  the  Pyson  perr{ns  Collection. 

C.  Fig.  i.— Jug  with  cabbage-leaf  moulding  without  mask;  painted  in  colours  with  shield  of  arms 
of  the  City  of  Worcester  in  proper  colours,  supported  by  two  seated  female  figures  representing 
Commerce  and  Justice,  with  appropriate  attributes  in  landscape  settings ;  pink  scroll  work  on 

shoulders  and  neck.  On  one  of  the  bales  near  the  figure  of  Commerce  is  a  mark  consisting  of  two 
V  s  interlaced,  and  the  date  1757. 

H.  11  inches.  TJr  .  „  ,  _ 

IV ones  ter  Corporation  Collection. 

Fre.  2.  Hexagonal  vase  with  flaring  mouth ;  painted  in  colours  with  bouquets  of  flowers  in  a  gold-strined 
ground.  Worcester,  about  17S0.  ^ 

H.  9^-  inches. 

Drane  Collection. 


Fluted  Tea-Jar  painted  in  colours 
Mark,  a  fretted  square,  1760-70 
H'  4*  inches  A.  R.  Price  Collection 
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LATE  WORCESTER 

AT  Michaelmas,  1783,  the  Worcester  factory  entered  upon  a  new 
epoch  of  its  history.  Thomas  Flight,  who  had  acted  as  London 
agent  at  No.  2,  Bread  Street,  since  1769,  now  took  possession  of  the 
works  on  behalf  of  his  two  sons,  Joseph  and  John.  The  price  paid 
for  the  purchase,  ^3,000,  seems  a  low  figure  when  we  consider  that 
seven  years  before  Catherine  Cook  had  received  ^2,000  for  her 
husband’s  share  in  the  concern,  which  only  represented  a  fifth  of  the 
capital  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Flight,  a  business  man  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  company,  would  not  have  staked 
^3,000  and  the  future  of  his  two  sons  in  the  business  had  he  not 
been  satisfied  with  its  vitality  and  possibilities. 

The  new  managers,  though  jewellers  by  trade  and  of  little 
experience  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  brought  practical  business 
capacity  into  the  management — a  quality  which  had  not  been  much 
in  evidence  during  the  Wall  period.  We  know  very  little  of  the 
first  few  years  of  the  new  regime,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  period 
of  gradual  transition  from  the  easy-going  and  extravagant  methods, 
which  produced  the  beautiful,  but  unremunerative,  porcelains  of  the 
Wall  period,  to  a  precise  and  business-like  tone  which  is  reflected 
clearly  in  the  Flight  wares.  The  rich  services  decorated  with  scale- 
blue  and  birds  and  other  sumptuous  adornment  gradually  disappear, 
and  their  place  is  taken  by  simple,  tasteful  patterns— plain  gilt  bands, 
or  narrow  blue  and  gold  borders,  with  small  sprigs  of  flowers— on  plain 
or  fluted  table  ware. 

In  going  through  the  interesting  collection  at  the  Worcester 
Works  Museum  one  experiences  something  of  a  shock  on  passing 
suddenly  from  the  part  devoted  to  the  Wall  period  into  that  in  which 
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the  latei  wares  are  exhibited.  The  change  of  style  is  so  swift  and  so 
complete  that  one  is  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  Flights  must  have 
dismissed  the  whole  of  the  old  stall  ot  the  factory  and  made  an  entirely 
fresh  start.  This  is,  however,  an  illusion  due  to  the  preponderance  of 
conspicuous  specimens  made  ten  to  twenty  years  later,  when  the  trans- 
formation  of  the  Worcester  style  was  complete.  In  reality  the  transition 
was  gradual.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Flights  should 
have  made  any  changes  in  the  ware  itself,  or  many  in  the  personnel  of 
the  factory,  until  they  had  gained  some  experience  of  the  practical  side 
of  the  business.  So  that  we  can  hardly  hope  to  distinguish  the  products 
of  the  last  years  of  the  Wall  period  from  those  of  the  first  years  of 
Flights,  especially  as  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  in  spite  of 
statements  to  the  contrary,  that  the  old  marks— the  crescent  and  the 
square— were  still  used  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the  change(,)  which 
eventually  came  over  the  ware  was  not  entirely  due  to  new  manage¬ 
ment  or  motives  of  economy.  It  was  part  of  the  evolution  of  the 
decorative  arts  of  the  time.  The  rococo  style  had  already  yielded  to 
the  pseudo-classic  vogue  in  England  as  elsewhere,  and  Wedgwood,  the 
apostle  of  the  antique,  had  captured  the  London  market.  It  was 
only  natural  then  that  after  a  short  period  of  transition  the  next  out- 
buist  of  activity  should  find  the  Worcester  porcelain,  both  in  form 
and  decoration,  under  the  sobering  influences  of  the  classic  taste. 

A  few  examples  of  the  ware  made  during  this  transition <2)  period 
are  seen  on  Plate  CII  (figs,  i  and  2),  and  Plate  Cl  (fig.  1).  The 
last  is  a  handsome  bottle-shaped  vase  with  elaborate  borders  and  birds 
carefully  painted,  though  in  a  formal  style,  which  shows  that  the  spirit 
of  the  old  decorators  had  already  evaporated.  The  saucer  and  cup  on 
Plate  CII  are  typical  of  the  period,  both  in  form  and  decoration.  Fig.  1 
is  an  example  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  “  Royal  Lily,”*3  or 


(1)  Of  the  familiar  Worcester  decorations  the  blue  and  white 
been  completely  abandoned  ;  isolated  examples  of  the  scale-blue 
general  purposes  it  ceased  to  be  used  after  17S3. 


and  the  copper-green  grounds  seem  to  have 
ground  are  found  with  Barr’s  mark,  but  for 


w  A"  ‘"“rest'"g  tl*  year  immediately  preceding  the  change  of  management  may  be  seen  in 

646  of  the  Schretber  collect, on  (Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  vis.,  “  Pair  of  fluted  cups,  decorated  with  an 

irregu  ar  border  of  gros  bleu,  and  stars  and  festoons  in  gilding.  Mark  ,  two  L's  in  blue  over  the  glaze,  and 
‘1782’  in  gold”  {see  p.  190,  No.  128). 
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“  Queen’s  pattern,”  because  it  was  selected  by  Queen  Charlotte  on  the 
occasion  of  her  visit  to  the  works.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Queen’s  pattern  of  the  1769  catalogue  (see  Plate  XXXIX),  though,  like 
the  latter,  it  is  derived  from  a  Chinese  design  which  may  be  seen  in 
fig.  3.  This  “  Royal  Lily”  pattern  enjoyed  great  and  lasting  popularity, 
and  it  still  finds  a  ready  sale.  Fig.  2  is  the  so-called  “  Music  pattern,” 
which  is  also  derived  from  a  Chinese  source. (l) 2  A  service  of  it  was  made 
in  the  Flight  and  Barr  period  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  matched 
in  1895  at  Worcester. 

In  1786  the  Flights  took  the  shop  at  No.  33,  High  Street, 
Worcester,  which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Bradley,  but  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  business,  which  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
success  of  the  new  manage¬ 
ment,  necessitated  a  move  early 
in  1788  to  larger  premises 
and  a  more  commanding 
position  at  No.  45. 

On  August  9th  of  this 

,  1  •  1  Porcelain  Medal  commemorating  the  visit  of  ueorge  lir 

year  an  event  occurred  which  obverse  and  reverse.  actual  size  Drane  collection 

was  fraught  with  happy  con¬ 
sequences  for  Messrs.  Flight’s  factory.  King  George  III  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  who  were  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
works,  and  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  processes  of  the 
manufacture.  The  King  advised  the  Flights  to  open  a  London  branch 
and  conferred  his  letters  patent  on  the  factory.  The  royal  interest 
was  also  shown  in  a  concrete  form  by  the  giving  of  important  orders 
for  services,  and  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  Queen  Charlotte 
selected  the  blue  lily  pattern. 

Acting  on  the  King’s  suggestion  a  London  house  was  opened  at 
No.  1,  Coventry  Street,  which  was  taken  at  a  rent  of  £270  ;  and 
from  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  royal  patent  in  1789  the  factory 
was  styled  The  Royal  Worcester  Porcelain  Works,  and  a  crown  was 


(1)  The  resemblance  of  this  pattern  to  a  musical  score  is  accidental.  The  original  Chinese  design  is  foimed  of  a 
repetition  of  Chinese  characters  very  much  conventionalised. 

(2)  Another  example  of  this  rare  medal  is  in  the  Worcester  Works  Collection. 


added  to  the  trade  mark.  The  immediate  result  was  a  great  expansion 

of  business,  stimulated  by  a  series  of  large  orders  from  royal  and 

noble  personages,  which  are  exhaustively  detailed  with  pardonable  pride 
by  Mr.  Binns.(l^ 

John  Flight  died  in  July,  1791,  and  his  brother,  after  a  year  of  sole 

proprietorship,  invited  Mr.  Martin  Barr  to  enter  into  partnership.  The 

date  of  this  change  is  usually  given  as  1793,  but  in  view  of  the  mark 

on  the  bowl  illustrated  on  Plate  CIII  the  date  must  be  put  back 
a  year. 

Barr  seems  to  have  been  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  the  changes 
which  he  set  about  to  make  in  the  composition  of  the  porcelain  have 
already  been  described  (p.  27).  Whatever  the  precise  nature  of  these 
changes  may  have  been,  the  ware  of  the  early  Flight  and  Barr  period 
was  decidedly  more  opaque  than  its  predecessors.  Later  it  became 
whiter  and  harder,  as  we  learn  from  Barr’s  own  writings  but  it  is 
certain  that  as  early  as  1795  Martin  Barr  was  endeavouring  to  improve 
the  porcelain,  for  Valentine  Green  in  his  History  of  Worcester ,  published 
m  1796,  writes  as  follows  The  original  Company  confined  them¬ 
selves^  to  making  blue  and  white  ware  ;  and  the  ingenious  method  of 
transferring  the  impressions  from  copper  plates  upon  the  inferior  articles 
was  their  invention,  but  the  present  proprietors  have  not  only  improved 
the  strength  and  colour  of  the  ware,  but  have  given  the  most  liberal 
encouragement  to  the  ingenious  painters  in  emblematical  composition 
and  in  landscape.  The  improvements  made  in  the  texture  of  the  ware 
in  the  year  1795,  and  the  beautiful  paintings  now  executed,  are  so 
great  as  to  rival  the  Royal  China  manufactures  of  the  French.  .  .” 

It  is  surprising  to  find  Valentine  Green  ignoring  the  brilliant 
productions  of  the  best  part  of  the  Wall  period,  particularly  as  he 
lmself  was  connected  with  the  factory  between  the  years  1760-65;  and 
we  can  only  conclude  that  in  his  exceedingly  brief  account  his  object 


™i,)98h„T)1 1  ^  Geor8ec,n  ,(,s°5); The  pri"ce  °f 

IV  (1831).  V  4'  NaD0D  ot  Uucle  (1014-16),  Princess  Charlotte  (1816),  William 

accomplished  '^IrZTiZr^ements  ifihe  7  ‘ °  W«™  that  perseverance  has 

op.  cit  ,  p.  I  go.  P  h  re’  Whlteness  and  beauty  of  our  porcelain.”  See  Binns, 


PLATE  Cl 


.  Bottle-shaped  Vase,  Flight  Period  2.  Vase  with  Blue  Ground,  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr  Period 

Dyson  Perrins  Collection 
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was  simply  to  extol  the  work  of  the  factory  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 
We  need  not  trouble  to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  his  remark  about  the 
invention  of  transfer-printing  (see  p.  70),  but  his  later  statements 
respecting  the  encouragement  of  emblematical  composition  and  landscape 
painting  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  existing  specimens  of  the  Flight 
and  Barr  porcelain.  One  of  the  “  ingenious  painters  ”  in  this  class  of 
work  was  John  Pennington,  who  came  from  Josiah  Wedgwood’s  works 
at  Etruria,  on  completing  his  apprenticeship,  in  1792,  and  remained  at 
Worcester  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  emblematic  figures  of  Truth, 
Justice  and  Fortitude  on  the  Worcester  Corporation  bowls,  made  in 

1792,  as  well  as  the  far  from  flattering  portraits  of  George  III  and 

Queen  Charlotte  inside  the  same  pieces  (Plate  CIII,  flgs.  4  and  5), 

were  his  handiwork.  A  more  favourable  example  of  his  skill  is  the 
panel  with  figure  of  Hope  standing  on  the  seashore  in  a  tempest,  which 
decorated  the  service  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  the  same 
year.  The  specimen  of  this  service  illustrated  on  Plate  CV,  fig.  2,  is  in 
the  British  Museum,  but  there  are  other  examples  in  several  collections, 
and  I  have  seen  an  exact  copy  of  it  in  Derby  porcelain,  perhaps  made 
to  match  at  a  later  date.(l)  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  may  see 
other  examples(2)  of  Pennington’s  emblematic  work  in  flgs.  1  and  2  of 
Plate  CIV  and  perhaps  fig.  2  of  Plate  CIII. 

Another  artist  who  won  distinction  in  this  branch  of  painting,  as 
well  as  in  wider  fields,  was  Thomas  Baxter.  A  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  worked  afterwards  at  Worcester,  where  he  established 
a  School  of  Art,  between  1814-16,  and  subsequently  went  to 

Swansea,  returning  to  Worcester  in  1819.  During  his  second  stay  at 
Worcester  (where  he  died  in  1821)  he  also  painted  for  Messrs. 
Chamberlain.  Baxter’s  father  had  an  enamelling  establishment  in  London 
at  No.  1,  Goldsmith  Street,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street;  and  a  water¬ 
colour  drawing  of  the  interior,  made  by  his  son  Thomas  in  1810,  is 
exhibited  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  shows  several  painters 

(1)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  refutation  of  the  absurd  story  that  this  service  was  made  for  Lord 
Nelson,  and  that  the  figure  of  Hope  really  represents  Lady  Hamilton.  It  is  one  of  those  ridiculous  fabrications 
which  are  perpetrated  in  sale  catalogues  to  lend  a  spurious  interest  to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  attached. 

(2)  A  quart  mug  in  the  Worcester  Works  Museum  (1183  in  the  catalogue)  is  painted  with  Conjugal  Peace 
by  Pennington. 


is  a 


Midsummer  Night’s 


l5- 

Dream. 


engaged  in  decorating  porcelain,  and  conspicuous  among  the  pieces  of 
porcelain  on  the  tables  is  the  obliquely  fluted  tea  ware  with  borders 
and  floral  sprays  so  largely  made  by  Flight  and  Barr  at  Worcester/1) 

A  probable  specimen  of  Baxters  work  on  Worcester  porcelain 
plaque  (Plate  CV,  fig.  i)  painted  with  a  scene  from  A 

Baxter’s  school  had  no  doubt  a 

considerable  influence 
on  the  painters  at 
Flight  and  Barr’s 
factory,  and  we  know 
that  Lowe  and  Cole, 
as  well  as  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff,  were 
among  his  pupils. 
Among  the  less  pre¬ 
tentious  decorations  of 
the  Flight  and  Barr 
period,  fig.  i  of  Plate 
CIII  is  painted  with  a 
pretty  ribbon  pattern 
derived  from  a  Sevres 
model  shown  in  fig.  'X. 

O  O 

This  specimen  (fig.  i) 
has  a  special  interest 
as  being  dated  in  the 
year  1794. 

It  was  about  the 

end  of  this  period  that  transfer-printing,  which  had  languished  since 
the  departure  of  Hancock  in  1774,  was  revived  in  the  form  known 
as  bat-printing,  which  has  been  described  on  p.  80.  A  feature  of  the 
new  printing  was  the  use  of  stipple  engravings  which  had  now  super¬ 
seded  the  old  line  engravings  in  popular  favour.  The  designs  of 
Cipriani,  Angelica  Kauffmann,  Cosway  and  others,  and  the  engravings 
of  Bartolozzi,  supplied  suitable  models.  Landscapes,  groups  of  shells, 

(1)  See  E.  Dillon,  Porcelain,  Plate  xlvii. 


Sugar  Bowl  with  Oblique  Fluting  and  Blue  and  Gold  Decoration 
Mark,  a  scratched  B  About  1795 


PLATE  Cl  I 


Four  Flight  Specimens,  One  Chinese  (3)  and  One  Wall  Period  (4) 
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fruit  and  flowers,  small  figure  subjects,  such  as  Ackerman’s  Cupids 
(published  in  1810)  and  rustic  subjects  after  Pyne,  were  also  freely 
used.  Binns,  in  his  chapter  on  the  subject,  gives  no  less  than  twenty-two 
Plates  of  engravings  used  in  the  bat-printing  process — a  wealth  of 
illustration  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  subject.  The 
solitary  specimen  on  Plate  LIII  (fig.  6)  will  serve  to  show  the  character 
of  this  class  of  decoration,  which  is  neat  and  effective  but  no  match 
for  the  old  line  engravings  in  strength  and  spirit. 

In  1807  Martin  Barr,  junior,  joined  the  firm,  which  was  then  styled 
Barr,  Flight  and  Barr ,  IV orcester ,  though  it  continued  to  be  Flight  and 
Barr ,  London ,  neither  of  the  Barrs  participating  in  the  London  business. 
On  October  25th  of  this  year  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  factory 
and  appointed  the  firm  manufacturers  to  himself.  The  Prince  of  Wales’ 
feathers  appear  in  the  mark  after  this  date.  The  elder  Barr  died  in 
1813,  but  another  member  of  the  family  came  into  the  partnership  and 
the  firm  accordingly  took  the  style  of  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  the  ware  of  this  period  are  seen  on  Plate  Cl,  fig.  2, 
Plate  CIV,  fig.  1,  and  Plate  CV,  fig.  1.  The  forms  are  classical  and  the 
surface  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  careful  and  rather  laboured  decoration 
which  found  favour  at  that  time.  The  ground  colours  in  use  “  included 
nearly  all  that  were  known  :  rich  dark  blue,  mat  blue,  maroon,  pink, 
a  rich  salmon  tint,  very  beautiful  greens,  and  a  clear  ivory  ”  ;  and  the 
staple  subjects  for  ornamentation  consisted  of  “  classic  heads,  quiet 
landscapes,  and  beautiful  flowers,  groups  of  shells  and  a  variety  of  figure 
subjects.”  Of  the  classical  shapes,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  craters  and 
amphorae,  which  were  de  rigueur  at  this  period,  it  must  be  said  that 
they  were  far  more  suited  to  the  unglazed  surface  and  bas-reliefs  of 
Wedgwood’s  jasper  ware  than  to  the  brightly  glazed  porcelains.  I  he 
sharpness  and  the  strength  of  the  outline  were  lost  under  the  glaze,  and 
the  bright  colours  and  glitter  sorted  uncongenially  with  the  severe  and 
stately  forms  ;  but  it  was  the  taste  of  the  time  and  the  Worcester 
manufacturers  could  ill  afford  to  ignore  it.  Another  outstanding 
feature  of  the  richer  specimens  was  pearl  or  beaded  borders,  composed 
of  rows  of  white  porcelain  beads,  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  “jewelld 
porcelain  of  Sevres. 
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But  if  these  wares,  neh  and  decorative  as  they  often  are,  fall  below 
the  aitistic  standard  of  the  free  and  graceful  productions  of  the  Wall 
period,  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  gaudy  and  pretentious  dress  services 
made  to  the  order  of  royal  and  noble  personages  in  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century?  Their  clumsy  shapes  with  heavy  gadrooned 
edges,  their  massive  and  tasteless  gilding,  and  their  coats-of-arms  filling 
the  entiie  middle  spaces,  are  monuments  of  artistic  degradation,  and 

their  influence  on  the  decorative  art  of  the  time  must  have  been 
disastrous. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  humbler  wares  throughout  the  country,  it 
was  apparent  that  a  reaction  against  the  classic  style  had  set  in.  The 
rage  was  everywhere  for  the  so-called  “Derby-Japan  patterns  ’ -a 
revival  of  the  old  oriental  influences  though  in  a  scarcely  recognisable 
form.  The  colouring-masses  of  blue,  red  and  gold-was  borrowed  from 
the  Imari  porcelains,  but  the  patterns  were  so  changed  in  the  process 
of  formalisation  that  not  only  was  their  Japanese  derivation  lost  to  view 
but  it  is  actually  difficult  in  many  cases  to  find  in  them  any  meaning 
at  all.  They  were  in  fact  mere  vehicles  for  colour.  This  fashion  is 
reputed  to  have  originated  at  Derby,  but  it  spread  like  an  epidemic 
through  the  Staffordshire  potteries  where  its  effects  have  never  quite 
disappeared.  Naturally  the  Worcester  decorators  were  not  unaffected 
by  it  ;  but  they  had  no  need  to  follow  blindly  in  the  wake  of  Derby 
or  Staffordshire,  being  well  provided  already  with  Japan  patterns  of 
their  own,  which  they  had  never  entirely  ceased  to  use  since  the  early 
Wall  period.  And  so  it  happened  that  the  Worcester-Japan  patterns 
of  this  period  of  revival  differed  in  a  marked  degree  from  those  in  use 
elsewhere,  always  retaining  something  of  their  early  character,  and  never 
completely  losing  sight  of  the  original  source  of  inspiration.  The  vogue 
of  these  Japan  patterns  may  be  said  to  have  become  general  about 
1805  and  to  have  lasted  till  about  1820,  when  the  continent  was  again 
accessible  to  visitors  and  new  ideas  were  imparted  by  foreign  travel. 

Joseph  Flight  died  in  1829.  Out  of  the  forty-six  years  during  which 
he  was  connected  with  the  Worcester  factory  the  greater  part  seems  to 
have  been  spent  in  looking  after  the  London  business.  His  loss  must 
have  been  keenly  felt,  and  though  his  place  in  the  London  house  was 
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taken  by  Mr.  Yates,  the  firm  continued  to  trade  under  the  style  ol 
Flight,  Barr  and  Barr  until  1840.  The  two  Barrs  made  every  effort 
to  keep  up  the  factory’s  reputation  for  careful  work  ;  but  the  rivalry 
of  the  Chamberlains,  the  competition  of  the  Staffordshire  factories  and 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  cheap  iron-stone  china  made  sad  inroads 
on  their  prosperity.  Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  old  Worcester 
factory  would  have  succumbed  to  the  storm  before  which  it  refused  to 
bend,  had  it  not  at  last  taken  shelter  in  amalgamation  with  its  local 
rivals.  Mr.  Binns  suggests  that  the  Barrs,  in  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  their  productions  above  the  demands  of  the  age,  had  in  view  the 
possibility  of  support  from  the  Government.  The  idea  of  being  erected 
into  a  Government  factory,  such  as  Sevres,  seems  to  have  been  from 
time  to  time  before  the  minds  of  the  proprietors.  The  anonymous 
writer  in  the  Annual  Register  in  1763  f  the  Oxford  fournal  and  the 
Gentleman  s  Magazine  (no  doubt  the  same  person  on  each  occasion,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  similarity  of  tone  in  all  the  articles)  concludes 
on  each  occasion  with  the  pious  hope  that  the  “  Society  for  Encouraging 
Arts  and  Manufactures  may  think  it  (/.<?.,  the  Worcester  china)  an 
interesting  object  for  their  attention,’’  or  with  words  to  the  same  effect. 
That  such  support  was  not  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility  is  shown 
by  the  story  of  Billingsley’s  appeal  to  the  Government  on  behalf  of  his 
Nantgarw  china.  On  this  occasion  an  enquiry  was  actually  authorised 
into  the  merits  of  his  claim,  but  as  the  report  was  unfavourable  no 
further  steps  were  taken.  These  aspirations  of  the  Worcester  manu¬ 
facturers  never  seem  to  have  come  within  a  measurable  distance  of 
realisation,  and  for  good  or  evil  the  independent  traditions  of  the  British 
porcelain  industry  remained  unbroken. 

If  the  names  of  the  Worcester  artists  of  the  Wall  period  are 
in  most  cases  unfortunately  doomed  to  silence,  a  fair  number  of  painters 
of  the  later  regime  have  been  more  fortunate  in  preserving  their 
identity.  Mr.  Binns  was  able  to  give  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  most 
important  names,  such  as  Pennington,  Baxter,  Webster,  Brewer,  Barker, 
Astles,  Davis,  Lowe,  Stinton,  Billingsley,  Cole,  Doe,  Silk,  Richards, 
Wood,  Rogers,  and  Taylor.  Of  these  we  have  already  mentioned  John 


(1)  See  p.  26 
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Pennington,  who  worked  at  Worcester  from  1792  for  about  fifty  years, 

during  part  of  which  time  he  was  foreman  of  the  decorators.  His 

forte  was  emblematic  figure  subjects,  usually  painted  in  sepia  mono¬ 
chrome. 

Thomas  Baxter,  another  figure  painter  and  founder  of  a  School 
of  Art  at  Worcester,  has  also  been  noticed  on  p.  137.  He  seems 
to  have  painted  Powers  and  landscapes  as  well  as  figure  subjects,  and 
several  examples  of  his  work  are  in  the  Worcester  Works  Museum, 
among  which  is  a  plate  of  a  service  made  for  the  Nabob  of  Oude 
about  1815,  with  a  daintily  executed  dancing  figure  in  a  landscape. 

a^so  worked  for  a  time  at  Swansea  (between  1816-19),  and 
specimens  of  his  painting  there  are  illustrated  by  W.  Turner  in  his 
Ce?  ciimcs  of  Swansea  and  N antgarw . 

Moses  Webster  painted  landscapes  and  flowers.  He  was  a  Derby 

artist  of  some  repute,  and  his  fondness  for  rose  painting  was  the 

subject  of  an  impromptu  stanza  from  one  of  his  colleagues  at  Worcester. 

The  verse,  which  is  recorded  by  Haslem,(l) 2  had  the  following  spirited 
beginning  : — 

“  If  Moses  composes  his  posies  of  roses, 

Of  sweeter  he  can’t  them  compose.” 

Webster  attended  Baxter’s  classes  between  1814  and  1816,  but 
he  returned  to  Derby  shortly  afterwards,  where  he  painted  till  1825, 
and  afterwards  gave  lessons  in  his  art.  Binns  says  “  his  flowers  have' 
a  somewhat  dashed  and  faded  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been  kept  in 

water  too  long.  .  .  .  His  groups  are  tastefully  arranged,  and  there  is  a 
dash  and  freedom  in  his  execution.” 

Astles  (1812  onwards)  was  another  flower  painter.  No.  1166  in 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Worcester  Works  Collection  is  assigned  to  him. 

Richards  and  Stinton  were  also  flower  painters.  The  latter  is 
credited  with  the  decoration  of  a  service  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  in 
1 8 1 6,<=>  and  “  flowers  and  flies  ”  seem  to  have  been  his  speciality. 

Davis  (about  1816)  painted  exotic  birds  ;  he  worked  afterwards  for 
the  Chamberlains. 

(1)  The  Old  Derby  China  Factory ,  p.  116. 

(2)  See  Catalogue  of  the  Worcester  Works  Collection,  No.  1170. 
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Examples  of  the  Flight  and  Barr  Period 
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Robert  Brewer,  a  native  of  Madeley,  worked  at  both  Worcester 
and  Coalport,  and  afterwards  at  Derby.  He  left  the  Derby  factory  in 
1817  and  practised  as  a  drawing  master  till  his  death  in  1857.  He 

was  a  landscape  painter  of  some  merit. 

Doe  and  Silk  were  landscape  painters,  though  the  former  also 
painted  figures,  as  did  Wood,  Lowe  and  Cole.  Astles,  Brewer,  Cole, 
Doe,  Lowe  and  Pitman  all  benefited  by  Baxter’s  instructions. 

Taylor  is  described  as  a  blue  painter. 

Rogers  was  a  landscape  painter,  and  specimens  of  his  work  are 
preserved  in  the  Worcester  Works  Museum  (Catalogue  Nos.  1155  *md 

IT76)- 

Barker  was  a  painter  of  shells,  of  which  No.  1159  m  Worcester 
Museum  is  a  good  example. 

In  considering  the  relative  merits  of  the  Worcester  decoration  of 
the  Flight  and  Barr  and  Wall  periods  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
wide  differences  in  the  general  taste  of  the  times— the  rococo  and  the 
classical,  the  one  essentially  light  and  free,  the  other  heavy  and  severe. 
But  apart  from  these  broad  distinctions  there  are  very  pronounced 
divergencies  in  the  work  of  the  two  generations  of  painters,  even  when 
they  traversed  common  ground.  The  bird  painting,  for  instance,  which 
was  such  a  prominent  and  pleasing  feature  of  the  earlier  porcelains,  did 
not  vanish  entirely  with  the  change  oi  directorate,  but  the  birds  of  the 
Flight  and  Barr  painters  are  comparatively  stiff  and  lifeless,  and  their 
colouring  is  harder  and  less  harmonious.  The  flowers,  which  are  never 
absent  at  any  period,  are  treated  in  even  more  divergent  styles.  The 
graceful  swinging  ropes  of  varied  blossoms  and  foliage,  and  the  scatteied 
flowers  and  bouquets  of  the  Wall  period,  were  replaced  by  large  groups 
of  naturalistic  flowers  filling  entire  panels.  These  were  usually  well 
and  carefully  painted  after  nature,  but  they  are  lacking  in  the  delicate 
beauty  and  restraint  of  the  earlier  work.  The  tendency  of  the  Empire 
taste  to  conceal  entirely  the  porcelain  surface  beneath  a  mass  of 
ornament  compares  unfavourably  with  the  more  balanced  decoration 
of  the  early  Wall  porcelains ;  and,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
scale-blue  and  copper-green  grounds  at  the  height  of  the  Wall  period 
allowed  little  enough  play  to  the  porcelain  itself,  there  was  alwa\s 
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something  of  the  white  left  uncovered  to  give  a  hint  of  the  beautiful 
material,  and  for  that  little  we  are  duly  grateful.  Moreover,  the  earlier 
ground  colours,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  early 
glaze,  are  immeasurably  softer  and  richer  than  the  later  grounds.  The 
early  gilding,  too,  is  superior  both  in  freedom  of  style  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  metal  ;  it  is  as  pure  gold  compared  to  a  brassy  alloy.  But 
if  in  the  general  effect,  which  after  all  is  the  first  consideration,  a 
decided  advantage  rests  with  the  Wall  porcelains,  there  are  several 
points  of  detail  in  which  those  of  Flight  and  Barr  can  fairly  claim 
superiority.  The  figure  painting  of  the  latter  is  more  finished,  and  the 
drawing  more  truthful.  In  a  word,  more  care  is  bestowed  on  the 
execution  of  every  detail.  A  high  finish  was  required,  and  no  one  will 
deny  that  this  was  conscientiously  carried  out  by  the  decorators.  “  I 
want  you  to  consider  this  as  jewelry,”  Barr  is  credited  with  saying  to 
his  workers,  and  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  most  of  the  richer  wares 
were  prepared.  Unfortunately  the  fact  that  they  were  first  porcelain 
was  often  forgotten,  and  the  charm  of  a  naturally  beautiful  material  was 
saciihced  to  a  display  of  manual  dexterity  and  decorative  exuberance. 


PLATE  CIV 
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Flight  and  Barr  Porcelain 


2 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  PLATES  Cl  to  CV 

PLATE  CL — Fig.  i. — Bottle-shaped  vase,  hexagonal ;  carefully  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  birds  and 
elaborate  borders.  Marks  in  gold,  an  open  crescent  and  Flight.  1783-89. 

H.  i6f  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

FIG.  2.— Vase  and  cover,  bell-shaped  with  serpentine  handles ;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  rich  blue 
ground  and  panels  with  birds  in  bright  colours  ;  pearl  borders  ;  band  of  feathery  scrolls  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  reserved  in  white.  Mark,  Flight ,  Barr  and  Barr ,  Worcester ,  London 
House ,  1  Coventry  Street',  and  a  crown  and  F  B  B  impressed. 

H.  9]-  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 


PLATE  CIL— Fig.  1— Saucer  with  “Royal  Lily”  pattern;  painted  in  blue  with  gilding.  Mark,  an  open 
crescent  in  blue.  About  1785. 

D.  6  inches.  Dubourg  ( late  Nightingale )  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Cup  with  “  Music  Pattern,”  painted  in  blue  with  gilding.  Mark,  an  open  crescent  in  blue. 
About  1785. 

H.  3  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

Fig.  3. — Plate  of  Chinese  porcelain,  painted  in  blue,  with  design  from  which  the  Worcester  Royal  Lily 
pattern  was  developed.  About  1720. 

D.  6J  inches. 

Figs.  4  and  5. — Two  plates  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  Japanese  chrysanthemum  pattern,  usually 
miscalled  the  “  fan  pattern.” 

D.  7 1  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  4  is  an  early  specimen  (about  1760)  with  mock  oriental  mark.  big.  5  is  of  the  blight 
period. 

FiG.  6. — Mug,  painted  in  colours,  with  gilding  ;  royal  crown  and  cypher  of  George  III  traced  in  flowers  ; 
blue  and  gold  border.  Mark,  an  open  crescent.  About  1790. 

H.  31  inches.  W'  T-  Berners  Collection. 


PLATE  CHI. — Fig.  i. — Saucer  with  spiral  fluting;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  birds  and  slight  landscape  in 
centre  ;  ribbon  and  festoon  border  in  Sevres  style. 

D  5 1  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

The  cup  to  which  this  saucer  belongs  is  dated  in  gold  1794- 

jrIG>  2. — Vase,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;.  oval  medallion  with  half-length  figure  of  girl  reading  a 
letter.  About  1792. 

H.  6  inches.  Drane  Collection. 


Fig.  3. — Mug  of  Sevres  porcelain,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ; 
showing  the  original  of  a  Worcester  border  (fig.  1). 

H.  2 1  inches. 


ribbon  and  floral  festoon  pattern, 
Drane  Collection. 


Figs.  4  and  5. — Punch  bowls,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  inside  are  oval  medallions  surrounded 
by  emblematic  ornaments,  and  containing  grey  camaieu  portraits  ot  George  III  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  probably  by  Pennington ;  blue  and  gold  border  ;  outside,  spiral  fluting  and  blue  and 
gold  border  broken  by  six  small  oval  medallions  with  the  Worcester  arms,  alternating  with 
three-quarter  length  figures  of  Truth,  Justice  and  Fortitude  in  grey  camaieu.  Mark,  a  crescent  in 
blue  under  the  glaze  and  over  the  glaze  a  crown  and  legend,  Flight  and  Barr ,  1792,  W  orcester 
China  Manufactory ,  Established  1751  (see  fig.  5). 

rf.  5i  inches.  D.  nj  inches.  Worcester  Corporation  Collection 

U 
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PLATE 


PH.  Pig.  1.  ^  ase,  shaped  like  a  Greek  “crater,’  with  double  handles;  painted  in  colours  with 
gilding ,  rich  blue  ground ;  panel  with  raised  gilt  borders  and  emblematic  figure  subject ;  a  seated 
female  figure  with  a  child,  at  her  feet  an  anchor  ;  gadrooned  and  pearl  borders.  Inscribed  on  the 
toot  “  Hope.”  On  the  reverse  a  gilt  scroll.  Mark,  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr ,  Royal  Porcelain 
1 1  or  Is,  If  orcester,  London  House ,  1  Coventry  Street. 

H.  7  inches.  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

One  of  a  pair.  Probably  by  Pennington. 


1  ig.  2.  Cup  and  saucer ;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding ;  octagonal 
representing  the  four  seasons.  About  1800. 

I),  of  saucer,  5^  inches. 


panels  with  figure  subjects 
Thoms  Collection. 


1  ig.  3.  1  late,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  royal  arms,  crest,  supporters,  and  motto  in  the  centre  ; 

blue  border  with  gilt  ornament,  consisting  of  six  oak  wreaths  enclosing  the  cypher  of  George  III, 
alternating  with  devices  of  rose,  thistle  and  shamrock,  laurel  branches  between.  Mark,  printed, 
Phghi  Sr  Barr ,  Coventry  Street,  London,  Barr,  Flight  or  Barr,  Worcester,  manufacturers  to  their 
Majesties  and  the  royal  family.  About  1807. 

D.  8J  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

From  a  service  ordered  by  George  III  in  1805. 


Pig.  4.— Vase,  bell-shaped,  with  two  small  handles;  perforated  cover  for  flowers;  painted  in  colours  with 
gilding  ;  canary-yellow  ground  and  a  panel  of  flowers  carefully  painted  after  nature  ;  on  the  reverse 
a  monogram  of  the  initials  L.  D.  in  gold.  Mark,  in  mauve,  a  crown  and  Flight  and  Barr, 
II  orcester,  Manrs ■  to  their  Majs ,  and  an  incised  B  which  also  occurs  on  the  cover.  About  1795. 

H.  9  inches.  George  Murray  Collection. 

Said  to  have  been  made  for  the  Digby  family. 


PLA1E  C\.— Pig.  1.— Plaque,  oblong,  rectangular,  with  moulded  pearl  border,  gilt;  painted  in  colours  with  a 
scene  from  Shakespeare,  described  on  the  back  as — A  Midsummer  JVighfs  Dream ,  Act  4,  Sc.  1— 
Theseus :  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their  horns.  Probably  painted  by  Baxter.  Mark, 
pencilled  in  black,  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr,  Royal  Porcelain  Works,  Worcester.  London  House. 
1  Coventry  Street.  1819-21. 

L.  7f  inches.  B.  4  inches.  British  Museum  Collection. 

Pig.  2.— Plate,  with  six-foil  edge;  panel  in  centre,  with  gilt  border,  painted  by  James  Pennington,  in  grey 
monochrome,  with  a  figure  of  Hope  and  a  ship  in  a  storm  ;  rich  blue  border,  elaborately  gilt. 
Mark  in  blue,  Flight  between  a  crown  and  an  open  crescent. 

D.  9~  inches-  British  Museum  Collection. 

From  a  service  made  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  1792,  and  afterwards  in  the  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Munster. 


-Plate,  with  wavy  edge  ;  painted  in  colours,  with  gilding  ;  shield  with  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
and  insignia  of  the  Garter  and  the  Thistle  between  sprays  of  oak  and  olive ;  on  the  rim,  twined 
ribbons  of  the  two  orders,  enclosing  insignia  and  sprays  of  rose  and  thistle.  Same  mark  as  fig.  2. 
D.  94  inches.  British  Museum  Collection. 

Made  in  the  year  1789,  when  Prince  William  Henry  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
St.  Andrew.  Note  attached  by  Sir  A.  W.  Franks—”  A  plate  of  this  service  in  my  collection  in  the 
B.  M.  which  came  from  Queen  Adelaide.  Only  two  plates  said  to  have  been  made,  at  a  cost  of 
each,  and  service  countermanded.” 


PLATE  CV 


Plaque  by  Baxter  2  and  3.  Plates  made  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  British  Museum 


Chapter  XVII 


THE  CHAMBERLAINS 

ROBERT  CHAMBERLAIN  left  the  old  Worcester  factory  in  1783 
when  the  business  was  sold  to  Mr.  Flight.  According  to  Valentine 
Green, (l)  he  had  been  the  first  apprentice  at  Dr.  Wall’s  works,  and 
u  the  ornamental  part  of  the  productions  ol  that  factory  and  the 
embellishing;  of  the  ware  were  carried  on  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  son  for  many  years.  The  last  part  of 
this  quotation  can  scarcely  be  taken  literally  for  Humphrey  Chamberlain 
the  elder  was  not  born  till  17 62;  and  Mr.  Binns  has  cast  serious 
doubts  on  the  part  immediately  preceding,  for  the  good  reason  that 
none  of  the  Chamberlain  work  after  1783  shows  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  the  porcelain  of  the  Wall  period.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Robeit 
Chamberlain  on  leaving  the  Warmstrey  House  works  set  up  an  enamelling 
establishment  in  King  Street,  where  regular  business  began  in  1786. 
His  next  move  was  to  start  a  factory,  near  the  cathedral,  where  the 
present  Worcester  works  stand,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  already 
completed  in  1792.  At  first  he  obtained  his  ware  for  decoration  from 
Turner’s  manufactory  at  Caughley  in  Shropshire,  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  definite  contracts  as  well  to  decorate  for  Turner.  His  business 
must  have  developed  rapidly,  for  in  1789  he  was  receiving  upwards  of 
£2^000  worth  of  Caughley  porcelain  and  complaining  at  the  same  time 
that  he  could  not  get  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  his  finished 

work. 

The  shop  at  33,  High  Street,  which  had  been  rented  in  turn  by 
Bradley  and  Flight  in  the  interests  of  the  Warmstrey  House  factory,  was 
taken  and  enlarged  by  Chamberlain  in  1788.  The  requisite  financial 
support  for  his  venture  was  apparently  supplied  by  one  Richard  Nash, 


(1)  History  of  Worcester ,  1796  (p.  22). 
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a  sleeping  partner,  while  Chamberlain  and  his  son  Humphrey  represented 
the  active  side  of  the  partnership.  The  prosperity  of  the  new  firm  was 
built  up  by  a  large  production  of  useful  and  common-place  goods,  and 
the  ware  itself  was  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  porcelain  of 

the  parent  factory,  though  it  is  generally  rather  greyer  in  appearance 

and  the  glaze  was  liable  to  craze.  A  much  more  opaque  ware,  not 

far  removed  from  the  later  Staffordshire  “  stone  ”  china  in  general 

aspect,  was  made  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  at 
Flight  and  Barrs’. 

But  no  special  body  seems  to  have  been  attempted  until  1 8 1 1 , 
when  the  Regent  porcelain  was  invented,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
later.  Mr.  Bums (l>  gives  a  list  of  patterns  in  use  at  Chamberlain’s, 
most  of  which  are  unintelligible  to  anyone  who  is  not  deeply  versed 
in  porcelain  decoration,  but  it  includes  some  better  known  designs, 
such  as  French  sprigs—/.^.,  single  flowers  (roses,  corn  flowers,  etc.) 
scattered  over  the  ware,  a  pattern  freely  used  by  Messrs.  Flight  as  well. 

White  and  gold,  plain  and  fluted. 

Broseley  gold  sprigs. 

Bioseley  Nankin  bridge — /.<?.,  a  kind  of  willow  pattern. 

Broseley  Nankin,  gold  edge  and  line. 

Royal  fly. 

Plain  blue  and  gold  and  sprigs  (common  also  on  Flight’s 
porcelain). 

Blue  and  gold  festoon. 

Hop  pole. 

Bums  describes  a  service  made  in  1801  for  Lord  Brandon  as  having 
Queen  Elizabeth  s  pattern,”  which  is  explained  as  containing  badges 
representing  the  destruction  of  the  Armada. 

Among  Messrs.  Chamberlain’s  useful  wares  appear  the  familiar 
spirally  fluted  forms,  so  largely  produced  at  Flight  and  Barr’s,  as  well 
as  at  several  other  English  factories;  but  a  distinguishing  feature  is 
observable  on  many  of  the  Chamberlain  specimens— viz.,  that  the  rib 
which  separates  the  flutes  is  a  double  instead  of  single.  The  gadroon- 
edged  plates,  which  were  evidently  the  fashion  in  the  early  years  of  the 


(1)  Op.  at.,  p.  217. 
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last  century,  were  also  made  by  Chamberlain,  but  W.  Moore  Binns 
points  out  a  minute  difference  between  the  Flight  and  Barr  and  the 
Chamberlain  gadroons— viz.,  that  the  former  have  “three  large  pointed 
lobes  and  three  small  rounded  ones,  while  the  latter  follow  the 
true  silver  pattern  with  symmetrical  lobes.  The  gadroon  edges  at 
Chamberlain’s  were  occasionally  broken  up  by  small  scallop  shells. 

Besides  the  ordinary  table  services  we  read  of  the  manufacture  of 
“hexagon  jars  and  beakers  in  1801,  no  doubt  in  the  style  of 
Dr.  Wall’s  well-known  vases,  and  a  little  later  a  number  of  vases  in 
Empire  style  were  decorated  by  Humphrey  Chamberlain/  ^ 

The  firm  seems  to  have  entered  into  a  brisk  competition  with 
Messrs.  Flight  and  Barr  for  court  orders.  The  King  and  Queen  had 
paid  a  surprise  visit  to  33,  High  Street,  while  it  was  under  repair  in 
1788,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  formally  visited  the  works  in  1807. 

Five  years  before  this,  Messrs.  Chamberlain  had  received  Lord 
Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  at  their  factory,  and  extensive  orders  had 
been  given,  of  which  only  a  breakfast  service  seems  to  have  been 
completed.  A  plate  of  this  service,  which  is  in  the  Worcester  Woiks 
Museum,  is  illustrated  on  Plate  CVI,  fig.  6.  It  bears  the  Nelson  arms 
and  insignia,  covering  the  whole  central  space  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  Occasional  specimens  of  a  service  with  similar  armorial  decoration 
and  a  border  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,(2)  but  Mr.  Binns  did  not  recognise  them  as  part  of  the  order  of 

1802. 

In  1804  Gray  Edward  Boulton  was  taken  into  (sleeping)  partnership, 
and  the  firm  consisted  of  Humphrey  and  Robert  Chamberlain  and 
Boulton  from  1804  to  1811,  Humphrey  Chamberlain  taking  one-half 
of  the  profits.  Their  sale  room  was  moved  to  59?  High  Street, 
where  better  accommodation  was  supplied  for  their  expanding  business, 
and  London  agents  were  appointed  in  Asser  &  Co.,  6,  Great  Russell 

Street. 

Needless  to  say,  Japan  patterns  were  freely  used  from  about  1805, 
some  of  them  obviously  borrowed  from  the  productions  of  the  Warmstrey 


(1)  A  group  of  them  is  illustrated  by  Binns,  p.  247. 

(2)  There  is  a  plate  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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House  factory.  On  Plate  CVI,  fig.  3,  is  a  good  example  of  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  commonest  of  the  old  Worcester  Japans.  The  original 
may  he  seen  on  Plate  XXIX,  and  the  present  version,  which  was 
No.  78  on  Chamberlain  s  pattern  list,  also  occupies  the  borders  of  a 
service  made  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1806. 

In  the  following  year  Messrs.  Chamberlain  were  appointed  manu¬ 
facturers  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  after  the  Regency  Bill  of  1811, 
added  a  crown  to  their  mark  which  hitherto  had  consisted  merely  of 
the  words  Chamberlains  Worcester.  The  Prince  at  the  same  time  (1807) 
ordered  a  service  of  which  each  piece  was  to  have  a  different  pattern, 

and  “a  complete  set  of  superb  vases  to  be  painted  with  historical 
subjects  ”  by  Chamberlain’s  son. 

The  Prince  evidently  had  a  penchant  for  these  “  Harlequin  ” 
services,  as  they  were  called,  for  in  1811  he  gave  orders  for  another 
service  in  which  each  piece  was  to  be  decorated  with  a  different  Japan 
pattern,  a  circumstance  which  indicates  the  great  variety  of  Japan 
patterns  used  by  the  Chamberlains. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  the  invention  of  the  Regent  body  which 
Mr.  Burns  describes  “as  a  special  mixture,  very  hard  and  durable, 
having  little  or  no  lead  in  its  composition.”  He  also  states  that  “all 
colours  looked  better  on  the  glaze  of  this  body  than  any  other.”  It 
was,  however,  expensive  to  produce,  and  its  use  was  limited  to  special 
orders.  In  appearance  it  is  dead  white  and  very  translucent,  and  not 
unlike  Nantgarw  porcelain,  though  it  is  harder  in  composition. 

In  1814.  a  London  branch  was  opened  at  63,  Piccadilly,  and  two 
years  later  it  was  transferred  to  155,  New  Bond  Street,  a  further 
indication  of  the  enterprise  and  prosperity  of  the  firm. 

Messrs.  Chamberlain  were  not  to  be  outdone  by  Flight  and  Barr 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  royal  patronage,  and  in  1816,  the  year  in 
which  their  rivals  obtained  an  order  for  a  service  from  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  they  received  similar  commands  to  make  an  extensive  service, 
of  which  fig.  4  of  Plate  CVI  is  an  example.  The  decoration  shows  a 
return  to  the  flowers,  fruit  and  exotic  birds,  though  the  arrangement 

and  execution  of  the  design  differ  widely  from  the  work  of  the  old 
Worcester  painters. 
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A  visit  from  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  resulted  in  an  order  for  a 
large  service  to  be  decorated  with  views  of  the  various  noble  mansions 
and  principal  towns  visited  by  him  in  England,  a  scheme  which  strangely 
recalls  the  famous  service  made  by  josiah  Wedgwood  for  the  Empress 
Catherine.  The  Prince  Regent  continued  his  patronage  of  the  firm 
after  ascending  the  throne,  and  in  the  Erst  year  of  his  reign  as 
George  IV,  he  commanded  a  service,  a  specimen  of  which  is  illustrated 
by  Binns.  ^ 

The  death  of  Humphrey  Chamberlain,  junior,  in  1824,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-three,  deprived  the  firm  of  one  of  its  principal  painters. 
A  self-taught  artist,  he  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation,  and  was  held 
by  his  admirers  to  be  a  rival,  if  not  a  superior,  to  Baxter.  But  his  work 
as  we  know  it  is  remarkable  more  for  its  minute  and  painful  elaboration 
than  for  its  artistic  qualities.  Indeed,  it  was  his  boast  that  “  a  connoisseur 
could  never  distinguish  the  touch  of  his  brush,  nor  discover  how  the 
effect  was  produced,”  and  a  magnifying  glass  was  always  placed  in  the 
hands  of  strangers  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  appreciate  its 
peculiar  excellence.  Mr.  Binns  figures  a  small  group  of  vases  mostly 
decorated  by  Humphrey  Chamberlain,  but  they  are  on  such  a  small 
scale  that  a  magnifying  glass  is  needed  to  study  them  at  all.  Fig.  5 
of  Plate  CVI  is  probably  a  specimen  of  his  work.U)  His  brother 
Walter  Chamberlain  also  painted  for  a  time. 

Other  painters  employed  by  the  firm  include  Wood  and  Doe  lor 
landscapes  and  figures  ;  Davis  for  birds  ;  Rogers  for  landscapes  ;  Steel 
for  fruit  ;  Williams  for  landscapes  ;  Baxter  for  figure  subjects,  etc.  ;  and 
Plant  for  heraldry.  The  last-named  was  engaged  in  1802,  the  year  of 
Lord  Nelson’s  visit,  and  survived  to  tell  the  story  to  Mr.  Binns.  He 
died  in  1864.  A  full  list  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain’s  workmen  is  given 
by  Binns.  It  includes  many  names  of  those  who  had  previously  worked 
for  Flight  and  Barr. 

From  18 1 1  to  1827  Humphrey  Chamberlain,  senior,  and  his  son 
Robert  were  sole  proprietors,  but  in  1828  John  Lilly,  who  married  into 

(1)  Op.  cit.,  p.  239. 

(2)  Other  examples  of  Humphrey  Chamberlain’s  work  may  be  seen  in  the  Worcester  W  orks  Museum  e.g.,  1437 
and  1444  of  the  catalogue,  subject  “The  Madonna  and  Child”;  and  1433  and  1438  with  Shakespearian  subjects. 
A  Shakespearian  subject  by  Walter  Chamberlain  may  be  seen  on  No.  1435- 
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the  family,  was  admitted  into  the  firm,  and  he  and  Walter  conducted 
the  business  as  Chamberlain  &  Co.  Humphrey  Chamberlain,  senior, 
died  in  1841  at  the  age  of  79. 

The  stress  of  competition,  which  bore  so  heavily  on  the  Warmstrey 
House  factory  from  1830  onwards,  told  no  less  against  Messrs. 
Chamberlain,  but  the  latter  made  more  determined  efforts  to  meet  it. 
The  production  of  commoner  goods  to  compete  with  the  iron-stone 
china  of  Staffordshire  and  the  manufacture  of  encaustic  tiles  were  among 
their  innovations.  The  tile  business  was  not  unsuccessful,  and  on  the 
union  of  the  two  Worcester  factories  in  1840  it  was  removed  to 
Warmstrey  House  and  worked  by  Barr  and  St.  John.  Subsequently  it 
was  handed  over  to  Messrs.  Maw,  and  removed  in  1853  to  their 

Benthall  Works  in  Shropshire. 

In  1840  the  union  of  Chamberlain  &  Co.  with  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Barr  was  effected  by  a  joint  stock  company  with  a  capital  of  ^40,000, 
subscribed  by  the  existing  proprietors  in  addition  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  Hyde, 
Jabez  Allies,  H.  D.  Carden,  George  Allies,  Fleming  St.  John,  and 

James  Yates.  The  works  were  enlarged  and  the  London  Houses 
amalgamated,  though  the  actual  removal  of  the  stock  to  New  Bond 

Street  was  not  completed  till  1845. 

But  the  history  of  the  new  company  is  an  ignoble  tale.  Their 
energies  were  devoted  to  making  door  handles  and  buttons,  neither  of 
which  ventures  led  to  permanent  success.  Indeed,  the  second  led  to 
an  expensive  lawsuit  owing  to  Walter  Chamberlain’s  invention  of  a 

process  of  dry-pressing  the  clay  for  which  a  Mr.  Proctor  claimed 
patent  rights.  The  new  partners  did  not  work  in  harmony  ;  the  buttons 
and  door  furniture  were  abandoned,  and  several  members  of  the  firm 
were  sold  up  or  retired.  The  house  in  New  Bond  Street  was  no  sooner 
rearranged  than  it  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Phillips,  and  in  1848,  all  the 
partners  having  withdrawn,  Walter  Chamberlain  and  John  Lilly  were 
left  as  sole  proprietors.  J.  Lilly  retired  in  1850,  but  his  son  Frederic 
took  his  place,  and  W.  H.  Kerr  entered  the  firm,  which  resumed  the 
style  of  Chamberlain  &  Co. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES  CVI  to  CVIII 

PLATE  CVI. — Fig.  i. — Globular  vase  and  cover,  with  two  handles;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  salmon- 
coloured  ground  with  gold  network  ;  panel  of  feathers  by  Barker.  Mark  pencilled  on  the  bottom 
and  inside  the  cover,  Chamberlains ,  Worcester,  Porcelain  manufacturers  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince 
Regent,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’  feathers. 

H.  io  inches.  George  Murray  Collection. 

Fig.  2. — Soup  plate,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  dark  blue  border  and  panel  with  Artemisia  and  the 
urn.  Inscribed  on  the  back  in  black  Artimesa.  Chamberlain’s,  about  1815. 

D.  9  inches.  W.  T.  Berners  Collection. 

Said  to  be  from  a  service  made  for  George  IV  while  Prince  Regent,  and  given  by  him  to  the 
King  of  Hanover,  and  painted  by  Humphrey  Chamberlain. 

Fig.  3. — -Jug  with  oblique  reeding;  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  with  a  Japan  pattern  following  the  old 
Worcester  Japan,  such  as  fig.  3  of  Plate  XXIX.  Mark,  Chamberlain' s,  Worcester,  No.  78. 
About  1815. 

H.  5  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

Fig.  4. — Plate,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  broad  border  with  pale  lavender  ground,  richly  gilt,  and 
six  lozenge-shaped  panels  with  birds ;  flowers  and  fruit  ill  the  centre.  Mark,  Chamberlains 
Worcester. 

D.  9  inches.  Drane  Collection. 

From  a  service  made  for  the  Princess  Charlotte  in  1816. 

Fig.  3.— Plate,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding;  octagonal  panels  with  landscape,  a  hare  crouching  in  the 
foreground,  harriers  and  hounds  in  the  distance  ;  salmon-coloured  ground  with  gilt  net- work ; 
gilt  pearl  border.  Inscribed  on  the  back,  Beating  for  a  Hare.  Chamberlains,  Worcester,  and 
63  Piccadilly,  London.  1814-16. 

D.  9-J  inches.  British  Museum  Collection. 

Probably  by  Humphrey  Chamberlain. 

Fig.  6. — Plate,  painted  in  colours  with  gilding  ;  border  with  flowers,  and  scale  pattern  in  semi-oriental  style  ; 

in  the  centre,  arms  of  Lord  Nelson,  with  supporters,  crests,  orders,  etc.  Mark,  pencilled, 
Chamberlains  Worcester. 

D.  9  inches.  Worcester  Works  Collection. 

From  a  service  ordered  by  Lord  Nelson  in  1802. 


PLATE  CVII. — A  selection  of  Worcester  porcelain  made  since  1850. 


Worcester  Works  Collection. 


PLATE  CVIII. — Two  groups  of  specimens,  all  marked  with  a  crescent  in  gold. 


Drane  Collection. 

In  the  upper  group  the  tea  jar  has  a  canary-yellow  ground  and  partridge  pattern ;  the  teapot  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  plate  on  the  right,  which  belongs  to  the  “  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  service  ” ;  the 
basket  has  a  pale  primrose  border. 

In  the  lower  group  the  cream  tureen,  and  the  plate  on  the  left,  belong  to  the  “Bishop 
Sumner’s  Service”;  the  dish  on  the  left  is  marked  F.B.B.  in  addition  to  the  gold  crescent,  and 
was  probably  made  to  match  that  service. 
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Chapter  XVIII 


MODERN  WORCESTER 

rT^EIE  period  of  buttons  and  door  furniture  had  been  disastrous  to  the 
morale  and  efficiency  of  the  Worcester  factory,  and  the  exhibition 
in  1851  only  served  to  emphasise  the  depths  to  which  the  once 
flourishing  concern  had  sunk.  The  need  for  regeneration  was  obvious, 
and  when  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns  joined  the  Arm  in  that  year  as  art  director, 
he  found  it  suffering  from  lax  discipline,  antiquated  machinery,  and  a 
demoralised  staff.  The  work  of  renovation  was  at  once  energetically 
taken  in  hand,  but  a  complete  change  in  the  style  of  the  manufacture 
was  the  flrst  desideratum.  A  new  ideal  was  sought  in  u  the  severity 
of  classic  art,  and  the  attempt  was  made  to  revive  in  Worcester  the 
pure  lines  of  the  Grecian  vases.  Another  departure  was  in  the  modelling 
of  statuettes  and  bas-reliefs  which  had  never  before  been  produced 
to  any  extent  at  Worcester.,,(l>  The  flrst  fruits  of  the  Worcester 
renaissance  were  the  celebrated  Shakespeare  service,  which  illustrated  in 
porcelain  A  Mtdsumme r  Nigh  A  Dream.  The  modelling  of  this  important 
work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Kirk,  son  of  the  Irish  sculptor, 
and  among  the  artists  engaged  on  the  decoration  was  Thomas  Bott. 

The  latter  name  is  associated  more  particularly  with  another  new 
departure.  A  study  of  the  old  works  of  art  generously  lent  by  Lord 
Ward  (afterwards  Earl  of  Dudley)  and  General  Lygon  had  resulted  in 
the  idea  of  imitating  the  effect  of  the  Limoges  enamels  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Thomas  Bott  was  entrusted  with  this  undertaking,  and  in  1854 
he  produced  a  highly  successful  work  in  which  the  spirit  and  colouring 
of  the  originals  was  admirably  rendered.  The  work  in  question  was  a 
large  plateau  bordered  with  panels  illustrating  the  story  of  Cupid  and 

(1)  1  he  quotation  is  from  Worcester  China,  a  Record  of  the  Work  of  Forty-five  Years,  1852-07  by  R  VV 
Binns,  1897.  y  ’  3 
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Psyche,  after  Raphael,  a  subject  which  appears  on  a  beautiful  series  of 
Limoges  enamel  plaques  in  the  British  Museum.  Another  success  of  Bott’s 
was  the  fine  ewer  and  dish,(l)  which  form  the  centre  of  Plate  CVII, 
with  subjects  illustrating  the  Norman  Conquest,  after  Maclise’s  drawings. 
The  Worcester  enamels  figured  with  distinction  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1856,  and  they  had  been  brought  to  perfection  when  Bott  died  in 
1870,  at  the  early  age  of  41.  It  was  not,  however,  a  style  of  decora¬ 
tion  which  was  likely  to  have  a  lasting  vogue,  and  little  has  been  heard 
of  Worcester  enamels  since  Bott’s  master-hand  was  removed. 

The  London  Exhibition  in  1862  provided  fresh  evidence  of  the 
renewed  vitality  of  Worcester.  A  new  body  of  creamy  tone  resembling 
old  ivory  was  now  produced.  The  porcelain  in  which  it  was  used 
was  modelled  in  the  Italian  style  after  the  Capo  di  Monte  ware;  and 
the  application  of  Raphael’s  designs  on  the  Loggie  in  the  Vatican  to 
the  decoration  of  some  of  the  important  early  pieces  earned  for  it  the 
somewhat  misleading  name  of  <£  Raphaelesque  porcelain.  Its  popularity 
was  immediate  and  lasting,  but  like  so  many  popular  inventions  it  has 
become  so  hackneyed  from  repetition  and  imitation  that  the  demand 
for  it  to-day  is  almost  embarrassing  to  the  Worcester  company,  who 
would  gladly  devote  their  attention  to  newer  wares  if  the  public  would 

permit  them. 

In  1862  Mr.  Kerr(2)  retired,  and  Mr.  E.  Phillips  was  invited  to 
superintend  the  manufacture.  A  feature  of  this  period  was  the  revival 
of  the  pictorial  decoration  which  had  reached  its  zenith  on  old  Se\  res 
porcelain.  Good  masters  were  studied,  and  the  Worcester  painters  soon 
attained  to  great  manipulative  proficiency.  Among  the  most  highly 
finished  work  of  this  class  was  the  tete-a-tete  service  made  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  at  their  marriage  in  1863. 
At  the  same  time  a  wedding  service ^  was  made  for  the  Eail  and 
Countess  of  Dudley,  the  ground  of  which  was  encrusted  with  jewels 
of  turquoise,  enamel  and  gold,  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  old  jewel]  d 
Sevres”  to  an  extent  hitherto  unimagined.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 

(1)  These  pieces  and  a  pair  of  vases  were  the  “principal  works  executed  by  Mr.  Bott  during  1S68-70,  and 
were  the  last  pieces  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

(2)  Mr.  Kerr  died  in  1879. 

(3)  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1867. 


these  elaborate  deeorations  beneath  which  the  porcelain  medium  entirely 
disappears  from  view,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Worcester  artists  executed 
them  with  a  patience  and  skill  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

I  he  opening  of  Japan  to  the  outside  world,  and  the  consequent 
appearance  of  Japanese  wares — metal  work,  ivories,  lacquer,  pottery  and 
porcelain  at  the  European  exhibitions  from  1868  onwards,  brought 
about  another  revival  of  the  Japanese  taste  in  European  decorative  art. 
The  Worcester  decorators  adopted  it  with  enthusiasm,  but  this  third 
edition  of  Japan  patterns  differed  entirely  from  its  predecessors.  It  was 
no  longer  a  close  imitation  of  the  Japanese  porcelain  ornament  which 
engaged  their  attention,  but  rather  the  utilisation  of  Japanese  designs  of 
e\eiy  kind,  whether  on  ivory,  metal,  lacquer  or  pottery.  Some  remark¬ 
able  porcelain  inspired  by  these  ideas  was  exhibited  by  Worcester  in 
London  and  Vienna  at  the  exhibitions  of  1871  and  1873,  some  of  it 
dearly  based  on  carved  ivory,  some  recalling  the  Hirado  porcelain, 
some  again  displaying  Japanese  scenes  modelled  in  relief  on  vases  of 
European  form.  The  names  of  Hadley,  modeller,  and  Callowhill, 

decoiator,  received  prominent  mention  in  connection  with  this  class  of 
porcelain. 

At  the  Vienna  Exhibition  the  Worcester  Company  succeeded  in 
sharing  the  first  honours  with  its  friendly  rivals,  Messrs.  Minton  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  it  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal,  and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  was  conferred  on 
Air.  Binns.  On  the  latter  occasion  it  exhibited  a  service  decorated  with 
birds  in  the  old  Chelsea- Worcester  style,  a  momentary  return  to  the 
lococo  which  was  shared  by  many  other  artistic  productions  of  that  time. 

Gieat  \  anety  and  versatility  marked  the  Worcester  porcelains  of 
this  period.  Persian,  Indian,  Louis  Quatorze,  and  Empire  styles  were 
each  in  turn  attempted  and  rendered  with  skill  and  truth. 

The  so-called  “  Namako  ware,”  a  marbled  porcelain  which  had  a 
temporary  success,  first  appeared  about  the  time  of  the  1878  Exhibition. 
A  clouded  ware  which  in  some  respects  recalls  the  aspect  of  the 
“  Namako,”  though  essentially  different  from  it,  is  the  present  Sabrina 
ware.  The  latter  is,  however,  enhanced  by  delicately  sketched  designs 
which  appear  in  the  mist  of  the  clouded  ground. 
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A  selection  of  specimens  of  the  wares  of  the  last  fifty  years  is 
given  on  Plate  CVII.  It  includes  Bott’s  enamels,  an  “  ivory  ware  ” 
centre  piece  in  Italian  taste,  specimens  of  flower  and  landscape  painting 
and  coloured  grounds,  and  a  fine  perforated  vase.  The  last-mentioned 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  has  served  the  Company  with  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  manipulative  skill  for  many  years.  The  intricate  pierced 
design  which  honeycombs  the  whole  vase  is  cut  out  with  a  free  hand 
while  the  ware  is  still  soft,  and  every  completed  specimen  is  a 
tour  de  force  worthy  of  the  skilful  Chinese  potters  of  the  K’ang-hsi 
period,  or  the  Japanese  artists  of  the  Hirado  factories. 

The  high  position  which  the  Worcester  factory  has  succeeded  in 
regaining  since  1851,  has  been  won  mainly  by  the  constancy  with 
which  it  has  aimed  at  the  finest  possible  finish  in  all  its  productions, 
and  this  ideal,  together  with  the  energy  and  success  with  which  it  has 
been  pursued,  is  very  largely  due  to  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  the  late 
Mr.  R.  W.  Binns,  who  retired  in  1897  after  forty-six  years  of  service. 
The  present  managing  director,  Mr.  E.  P.  Evans,  entered  the  firm  as 
secretary  in  1867,  became  manager  in  a  few  years,  and  was  given  a 
seat  on  the  board  in  1882. 

The  Franco-British  Exhibition  at  the  White  City  in  1908  afforded 
unique  opportunities  for  the  comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
Worcester  productions,  the  modern  Worcester  exhibits  being  placed  in 
close  proximity  to  the  cases  containing  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins  and  Mi. 
Cockshut’s  selections  of  old  Worcester.  The  contrast  was  remarkable 
in  many  ways,  but  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  old  and  new 
wares  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  body  and  glaze.  The  old  soft-paste 
porcelain  affords  a  warm  and  sympathetic  background  for  the  coloured 
decoration,  and  the  colours  themselves  seem  to  have  sunk  into  the  soft 
glaze  and  borrowed  some  of  its  lustre.  The  modern  porcelain  is 
colder  and  harder,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  finished  ware  is  less 
harmonious.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  where  a  direct  imitation 
has  been  made,  as  in  the  modern  scale-blue  wares  with  panels  of  birds 
and  flowers.  The  modern  scale,  which  is  formed  by  transfer-printing, 
has  a  mechanical  appearance,  and  the  modern  blue,  thanks  to  the 
quality  of  the  ware,  is  harsher  in  tone  than  the  old.  The  gilding,  too, 


is  less  soft  and  rich.  Another  marked  contrast  is  observable  in  the 
green  ground  colour  ;  for  whereas  the  old  copper-green  was  a  thick 
opaque  enamel  of  great  depth  and  richness,  the  modern  green  is 
thinner  and  flatter.  Gilding  is  possible  over  the  modern  green,  but  it 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  old  copper  green  and  had  to  be  laid 
always  on  the  white  reserves.  These  are  only  two  of  many  points  of 
contrast  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to  enlarge.  The  peculiar 


Plate  painted  in  Colours,  with  Salmon-Pink  Ground 
Marked  in  red,  Grainger  &  Co .,  Worcester,  Warranted 
D.  9]-  inches  British  Museum 


merits  of  the  old  porcelains  arise  to  a  great  extent  from  the  inherent 
qualities  ot  the  ware,  and  could  not  be  attained  by  modern  manufacture 

without  a  return  to  the  costly  and  unpractical  soft-paste  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Two  other  factories  were  started  in  Worcester  during  the  last 
century,  both  of  which  were  eventually  absorbed  by  the  parent  hrm. 

The  first  of  these  came  into  existence  in  1801,  when  Thomas 
Grainger  withdrew  from  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  just  as  Robert  Chamberlain 
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Examples  of  Worcester  Porcelain  Marked  with  a  Gold  Crescent 
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had  withdrawn  from  Flight’s  eighteen  years  before,  and  set  up  on  his 
own  account  at  St.  Martin’s.  The  Grainger  factory  followed  closely  in 
the  wake  of  the  two  senior  factories,  producing  useful  and  ornamental 
wares  of  similar  though  slightly  inferior  type.  Notable  examples  are 
the  two  large  vases(l)  in  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  marked  “Grainger, 
Lee  &  Co.,”  and  a  set  of  three  vases  figured  by  W.  Moore  Binns  on 
p.  202  of  his  First  Century  of  English  Porcelain .  These  last  are  of  the 
classical  form  prevailing  about  1820  and  are  well  painted  with  panels 
of  flowers.  A  good  cobalt  blue  was  a  feature  of  the  Grainger  table 
ware,  though  it  was  a  difficult  colour  to  manage  and  much  of  it  has 
run  or  “  flown,”  a  peculiarity  which  is  far  from  displeasing  when  not 
carried  to  excess.  In  1889  the  Grainger  works  were  acquired  by  the 
Royal  Worcester  Porcelain  Company,  and  in  1902  the  business  was 
transferred  to  the  Diglis  factory. 

The  second  of  these  minor  factories  was  founded  in  1896  by 
James  Hadley,  for  many  years  chief  modeller  at  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Works,  with  the  object  of  manufacturing  what  is  known  as  “  Hadley 
ware.”  The  Guide  through  the  Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Works  gives  a 
succinct  account  of  this  ware,  the  leading  characteristic  of  which  “  was 
first  obtained  by  means  of  an  extensive  use  of  coloured  clays  in  the 
raised  ornamentation  of  the  vases,  etc.,  combined  with  either  a  mono¬ 
chrome  or  a  conventional  treatment  of  the  subject  paintings.  Latterly, 
without  losing  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  ware,  the  severity  of  this 
early  style  had  gradually  given  way  to  a  less  conventional  one,  and  for 
much  of  the  coloured  clay  work  there  are  now  substituted  various 
decorative  schemes  in  enamel  colours  and  gold,  with  fully  naturalistic 
treatment,  both  as  regards  colour  and  composition  for  the  subject 
paintings,  thus  supplying  the  artists  with  a  much  wider  held  of  work 
than  obtained  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  ware.’  The  business  of 
Messrs.  James  Hadley  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  was  acquired  in  19° 5  by  the 
Worcester  Royal  Porcelain  Company. 

(i)  They  stand  twenty-two  inches  high,  and  are  “  campana-shaped  ’  with  tall  pedestals.  they  have  green 
grounds  with  wide  expanses  of  gilding,  panels  with  views  of  Worcester,  and  pearl  borders  on  the  rims. 


Chapter  XIX 


COLLECTORS  AND  COLLECTIONS 

TXTORCESTER  porcelain  has  been  eagerly  collected  in  the  past  by 
our  public  museums  as  well  as  by  private  individuals.  Nowadays, 
however,  the  high  prices  which  it  commands  have  placed  the  museums 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  important  specimens  which  come  on  the 
market  almost  always  find  their  way  into  the  cabinets  of  wealthy 
amateurs.  Still,  the  museums  have  amassed  a  considerable  store  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  opportunities  to  study  the  ware.  The  Worcester 
Works  Museum  contains  an  admirable  series,  and  though  not  strong  in 
the  more  sumptuous  work  of  the  Wall  period,  it  has  a  thoroughly 
representative  exhibition  ranging  from  the  earliest  years  up  to  the 
present  day. 

In  London  the  student  will  find  the  largest  selection  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  where  three  collections,  the  Museum’s  own,  the 
Schreiber  and  the  large  collection  which  was  formerly  lodged  in  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  are  massed  together.  The  British  Museum 
boasts  a  small  but  important  series  •  a  few  choice  specimens  have  been 
lent  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Salting,  and  there 
is  a  good  series  of  blue  and  white  Worcester  in  the  Art  Gallery, 
Birmingham,  on  loan  from  Lieut.-Col.  Croft  Lyons. 

But  the  finest  collection  in  the  country  is  without  doubt  that 
which  All.  Dyson  Perrins  has  gathered  together  in  his  house  at  Malvern. 
It  is  thoroughly  representative,  and  at  the  same  time  contains  many  of 
the  finest  specimens  existing.  The  public  had  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  a  view  of  a  select  series  of  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins’  Worcester  at 
the  Franco-Bntish  Exhibition  in  the  summer  of  ipo8,  but  interesting 
as  tins  was,  it  was  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  Close  beside  it 
at  the  exhibition  were  two  cases  of  magnificent  specimens  lent  by 
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Mr.  John  Cockshut,  whose  collection  at  Willesden,  if  not  so  catholic 
as  that  of  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins,  contains  some  of  the  choicest  examples 
of  Worcester  porcelain. 

There  are  two  other  private  collections  which  rank  in  importance 
with  those  already  mentioned,  the  Drane  collection  at  Cardift  and  the 
Frank  Lloyd  collection  at  Croydon.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  are 
enthusiastic  collectors  and  they  have  brought  together  a  wonderful  series 
of  choice  old  Worcester. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  compare  Mr.  Drane’s  collection  at  Cardid 
with  any  of  these  three.  It  is  large  and  comprehensive  and  contains 
very  many  brilliant  examples  of  Worcester  workmanship,  but  Mr.  Drane 
has  not  aimed  so  much  at  collecting  the  richest  or  most  ornamental 
specimens  as  the  rarest  and  most  instructive.  Almost  every  piece  has 
been  bought  with  the  intention  of  illustrating  some  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  ware,  and  nothing  could  be  more  instructive  to  the  student  oi 
old  Worcester  than  a  review  of  Mr.  Drane’s  collection,  conducted  by 
Air.  Drane  himself.  The  collection  is  unique  and  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  it  were  ever  scattered. 

There  are  many  other  private  collections  full  of  interest  though  less 
comprehensive  than  these  four.  Among  them  I  may  mention  those  of 
Air.  W.  T.  Berners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Fairbank,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wythes, 
Mr.  George  Murray  and  the  late  Mr.  Merton  Thoms  in  London, 
Mr.  Dubourg  at  Wilton,  Mr.  Boynton  at  Bridlington,  Mr.  Spranger 
at  Southampton,  Mr.  Marsden  Smedley  at  Branksome,  Bournemouth, 

and  Sir  Samuel  Scott  at  Brackley. 

The  late  Mr.  Merton  Thoms  possessed  an  unrivalled  series  of 
printed  Worcester,  of  which  he  had  always  made  a  speciality  ;  and 
Sir  Samuel  Scott  among  his  small  but  choice  collection  of  Worcester 
includes  no  less  than  four  vases  painted  by  Donaldson  and  a  fifth  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  same  hand. 


Y 


Chapter  XX 


FORGERIES  AND  IMITATIONS 

*  I  'HE  anonymous  writer  in  the  Oxford  fournal  of  176}  (see  p.  r8) 
had  cause  to  complain  that  inferior  china  was  being  sold  as 
Worcester.  The  factory  had  already  begun  to  pay  the  penalty  of 

success.  Since  that  day  its  footsteps  have  been  dogged  by  imitations 
of  many  kinds,  including  both  the  honest  copies  of  popular  patterns 
made  without  deliberate  intention  of  passing  them  off  as  Worcester 
porcelain,  and  the  discreditable  imitations  obviously  made  to  deceive 
and  frequently  bearing  forged  marks.  The  collector  has  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  both,  for  the  innocent  imitation  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  ago  becomes  to-day  a  formidable  weapon  of  deceit  in 

unscrupulous  hands.  Very  few  types  of  old  Worcester  have  escaped 
the  forger’s  or  copyist’s  attentions,  but  naturally  the  most  valuable 
kinds  have  been  most  frequently  imitated.  “  Scale-blue  and  birds  ” 
easily  head  the  list  of  falsifications,  though  blue  and  white  and  even 
printed  wares  figure  largely  in  it,  and  there  is  a  formidable  section 
of  hybrid  specimens,  half  genuine  and  half  made  up,  which  rank 
among  the  most  subtle  forgeries. 

No  collector  worthy  of  the  name  will  be  deceived  by  the  French 
and  German  imitations  of  scale-blue  Worcester,  even  though  they  be 
carefully  copied  from  accredited  models  and  furnished  with  the  familiar 
square  mark.  These  atrocities  are  common  enough,  especially  in  that 
class  of  shop  which  is  half-way  between  the  pawnbroker  and  the  art 
dealer.  They  are  offered  at  a  price  temptingly  low,  but  anyone  who 
fancies  he  has  made  a  “  find  ”  will  discover  on  closer  examination  that 
they  are  hard-paste,  cold  and  white,  heavy  and  poorly  potted,  that  the 
painting  is  lifeless  and  the  gilding  feeble.  Old  Worcester  to  these  is 
indeed  “  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.” 
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A  far  better  impression  is  produced  at  first  sight  by  a  modern 
Staffordshire  imitation,  which  has  a  warm,  creamy  tone  suggestive  of 
soft-paste  porcelain,  and  a  decoration  well  copied  from  old  Worcester  ; 
but  the  ware  in  reality  is  quite  opaque,  a  fine  earthenware  in  fact,  and 
the  scale  diaper  on  the  blue  ground  is  obviously  printed.  These 
pieces  are  unmarked  and,  though  in  no  sense  a  forgery,  are  often  offered 
to  the  ignorant  and  unwary  for  what  they  imitate.  The  favourite 
Worcester  shapes  are  of  course  assumed  by  all  these  imitations— the 


Staffordshire  Milk  Jug,  Booth  Ware;  and  a  t rench  Mug 
Modern  copies  of  scale-blue  Worcester  Worcester  Jl  orks  Museum 

cabbage-leaf  jug  with  mask,  the  handleless  tea  cup,  the  plate  with 
scalloped  rim,  the  cover  with  floral  knob,  the  pierced  dessert  basket, 
the  leaf-shaped  tray,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  The  two  examples  figured  in 
the  text  will  serve  to  show  the  deceptive  appearance  of  these  imitations, 
all  the  more  delusive  because  photography  fails  to  indicate  those  qualities 
of  paste  and  glaze  by  which  the  connoisseur  at  once  detects  the  fraud. 

The  mug,  which  copies  an  old  Worcester  cidei  niug,  is  of  French 
manufacture,  and  the  milk  jug  is  a  specimen  of  Booth  s  Staffordshire 
ware.  Both  are  in  the  Worcester  Works  Museum. 
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Another  Staffordshire  production  is  a  blue  and  white  ware  in  the 
forms  affected  at  Worcester  in  the  early  Wall  period,  and  painted  with 
scattered  flowers  and  insects  in  the  style  of  that  time.  It  is  marked 
with  a  monogram  of  the  initials  C  and  B,  which,  though  written  in  a 
free,  cursive  style,  can  only  be  taken  for  a  Worcester  mark  by  careless 
or  ignorant  persons.  At  a  short  distance,  however,  this  ware  might  be 
mistaken  for  old  Worcester.  But  the  deliberate  forgeries  of  Worcester 
Nuc  and  white  are  mostly  of  continental  make,  and  are  generally 
supposed  to  come  from  Holland.  They  are,  however,  thick  and 

clumsy,  and  should  be  readily 
detected. 


Binns(l)  has  recorded  several 
other  kinds  of  imitation  and  falsi¬ 
fication.  “  Much  of  it,  he  says, 
“  has  been  unquestionably  made  in 
Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  where 
old  marks— the  crescent  and  the 
square— are  regularly  supplied  to 
order.”  And  again,  “recently  the 
rich  scale-blue  wares,  with  birds 
and  flowers  in  panels  .  .  .  have 

been  extensively  made  at  the 
Coalport  works  in  Shropshire. 
These  imitations  had  the  square 
mark.” 

The  collector’s  only  protection  against  these  spurious  wares  is 

an  eye  trained  to  recognise  the  genuine  paste  and  glaze  and  ’the 

virtues  of  the  old  Worcester  decoration,  of  which  perhaps  the  least 

attainable  by  modern  copyists  is  the  exquisite  gilding.  The  knowledge 

of  these  points  is  readily  acquired  by  handling  genuine  specimens, 

and,  the  lesson  once  mastered,  he  need  fear  no  further  trouble  from 
these  later  imitations. 


Saucer  printed  in  black  with  a  Copy  of 
Hancock’s  Teaparty 

D.  4-k  inches  Late  Thoms  Collection 


The  transfer-printed  Worcester  has  become  too  valuable  to  escape 
t  ie  orger,  but  as  a  rule  the  imitations  are  bad.  The  delicacy  of 


(1)  Op.  cit.,  pp.  351-2. 
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Hancock’s  line  engraving  is  beyond  the  skill  of  the  enemy.  The  saucer 
illustrated  in  the  text  is  a  favourable  example  of  a  forged  print  of 
Hancock’s  “  Teaparty,”  but  a  glance  at  the  fine  specimens  oi  Hancock’s 
work  on  Plates  XLVIII  to  LI  will  make  further  comment  superfluous. 

I  have  only  seen  one  example  of  a  forged  lilac  print  and  that  was 
unutterably  bad. 

But  the  most  insidious  of  all  falsifications  is  the  redecorated  piece. 
It  has  all  the  subtle  dangers  of  the  half-truth,  and  even  the  seasoned 
collector  is  liable  to  become  its  victim.  There  are  various  degrees  in 
its  iniquity,  but  the  secret  of  its  malign  power  in  every  case  lies  in  the 
fact  that  under  the  “make  up”  is  a  genuine  piece  of  old  Worcester 
porcelain. 

just  as  the  old  stock  of  Sevres  soft  paste  was  sold  ofl  in  1804, 
and  provided  magnificent  material  for  the  “outside  decorator”  and  the 
common  forger,  so  Mr.  Binns  relates  that  in  1841  large  quantities  of 
old  ware,  which  had  been  put  aside  for  some  trifling  imperfections,  were 
sold  by  auction  at  Worcester.  Some  of  this  ware  was  partially 
decorated  and  only  needed  finishing  with  old  patterns,  which  would 
naturally  be  of  a  rich  and  expensive  kind  where  possible.  Another 
and  more  iniquitous  proceeding  has  been  to  take  slightly  decorated 

specimens  of  old  Worcester  and  either  remove  the  enamel  with  acid  or 
conceal  it  beneath  a  dense  ground-colour,  in  which  the  old-fashioned 
panels  of  birds  or  flowers  are  reserved  in  the  approved  style.  If  the 
original  pieces  were  marked,  so  much  the  better.  The  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  melt  a  dark  blue  ground  through  the  glaze  greatly  facilitates 
this  kind  of  “doctoring,”  and  of  course  enamel  grounds,  such  as 

turquoise,  pink,  yellow  or  green,  are  added  over  the  glaze  with 
comparative  ease. 

This  class  of  fraud,  if  cleverly  executed,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
detect,  but  as  a  rule  there  are  indications  which  will  put  the  wary 
collector  on  his  guard.  Re-flring  an  old  piece  is  attended  by  many  risks 
and  is  liable  to  leave  tell-tale  marks.  Black  specks  on  the  white  parts 

and  on  the  footrim,  caused  by  “  spitting  out  ’  of  the  glaze,  bubbling 

and  blistering  of  the  glaze,  however  slight,  a  frosted  appearance  in  the 
surface  of  the  blue  ground,  and  an  iridescent  stain  round  the  edges  of 


the  enamel  painting  (like  the  mark  of  engine  oil  on  the  surface  of  a  river) 
are  common  results  of  re-firing.  The  slightest  sign  of  these  defects 
should  arouse  suspicion,  for  the  collector  nowadays  must  be  a  sceptic 
by  training  if  not  by  instinct. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  “  doctored  ”  pieces  the  footrim  has 
received  such  tell-tale  marks  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  grind 
it  down.  This  grinding  of  the  base  which  was  frequently  done  at  other 

factories,  such  as  Chelsea,  for 
natural  and  proper  reasons,  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  necessary  at  Wor¬ 
cester.  Its  presence  here  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  some  kind 
of  tampering  which  was  necessary 
in  order  to  remove  the  traces  of 
re-firing  or  damage. 

The  fact  that  contemporary 
decorators,  such  as  Giles  of  the 
Haymarket,  must  have  employed 
very  similar  methods  only  com¬ 
plicates  matters,  and  tempts  one  to 
hope  that  a  suspected  piece  may  be 
after  all  a  product  of  the  desirable 
period.  There  are,  however,  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  old  and  the  modern 
colours  which  a  trained  eye  will 
detect.  The  commonest  of  these  is  in  the  leaf-green.  The  old  colour  was 
transparent  and  thin  and  had  to  be  piled  on  in  layers  to  give  it  substance. 
The  modern  chrome-green  (first  used  about  1802),  on  the  contrary, 
is  opaque  and  of  a  yellower  cast,  and  has  to  be  applied  in  very  thin 
washes  to  simulate  the  quality  of  the  old.  The  gilding,  too,  is  a 
powerful  test  ;  nothing  can  surpass  the  delicacy  and  freedom  of 
the  old  Worcester  gilding  and  the  pure  unalloyed  appearance  of  the 
metal.  Try  as  he  will  no  modern  forger  can  approach  it.  But  all 
these  distinctions  between  the  false  and  the  true  increase  in  subtlety  in 
proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  forger,  and  few  collectors  can  hope 


Old  Worcester  Milk  Jug,  redecorated 

Drane  Collection 
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to  escape  without  a  fall.  But  the  mistake  will  discover  itself  in  time, 
and  its  genuine  neighbours  will  eventually  show  up  the  intruder,  which 
will  be  relegated  to  a  dark  cupboard,  only  to  be  produced  as  a  solemn 
warning  or  for  the  useful  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  milk  jug  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  moderately  successful 
specimen  of  an  old  piece  redecorated. 


Chapter  XXI 


VALUES  AND  AUCTION  PRICES 

r  I  ^HE  monetary  value  ol  old  china  is  not  always  a  true  index  of  its 
artistic  merit.  Rarity  and  fashion  are  often  important  considera¬ 
tions  in  the  assessment,  but  whatever  their  determining  factors  may  be, 
the  current  prices  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  collector.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  attempt  to  tabulate  the  retail  prices  at  which  important 
specimens  have  recently  changed  hands,  even  if  the  writer  were  in  a 
position  to  know  them,  but  the  following  lists,  selected  from 
important  sales  at  Christie’s  and  Sotheby’s  Auction  Rooms,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  interest  to  would-be  buyers.  It  is  amusing  to  compare 
the  present-day  prices  with  those  obtained  at  Christie’s  in  the  year 
1769-  the  latter  are  quoted  in  Nightingale’s  reprint  of  that  interesting 
sale  catalogue,  from  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  make  many 
extracts.  To  give  one  or  two  examples  only  : — 

T  s.  d. 

“A  Beautiful  Bowl,  with  a  fox  chase,  jet  enamelled  and  a  Large  Jug  i  5  o 

A  Complete  Tea  and  Coffee  Equipage,  of  the  very  rich  mazarine  blue 

and  gold,  fine  old  wheatsheaf  pattern,  forty-three  pieces  .  5  5  0 

Three  Scarlet  Ground  Imag’d  Jars  and  Two  Beakers  (bouo-ht  by 

Mr.  Giles)  ....  o 

A  Set  of  Three  Elegant  Hexagon  Jars  and  Covers,  of  the  very 
rich  mazarine  blue  and  gold,  beautifully  enamelled  in  birds  and 


If  you  multiplied  these  prices  to-day  by  fifty  the  result  in  some 
cases  would  still  be  inadequate. 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  sale  of  Mr.  J.  Cheetham  Cockshut’s 

porcelain  at  Christie’s,  March  23rd,  1909.  An  asterisk  attached 

to  certain  lots  indicates  that  the  articles  catalogued  are  figured  in  this 
book. 
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Lot 

1  A  Pair  of  Small  Vases,  by  Flight ,  Barr  and  Barr ,  painted  with  peasant 

figures  on  dark  blue  ground,  with  gilt  borders  and  eagle’s-head 

£5  O  '  o  o 

handles — 4%  inches  high  ... 

2  A  Vase,  by  Flight ,  Barr  and  Barr,  painted  with  pastoral  scenes  on 

dark  blue  ground,  with  yellow  and  gold  scroll  borders — 13  inches 
high 

3  An  Oval  Dish,  painted  with  Lady  Hamilton  as  “Hope”  on  the  sea¬ 

shore,  in  grisaille,  and  with  dark  blue  border  richly  gilt — 2o£  inches 
wide 

Part  of  the  Nelson  Serviced 

4  A  Soup  Plate,  similar... 

5  A  Fluted  Coffee  Cup  and  Saucer,  painted  with  flowers  and  with  pink 

trellis  panels  round  the  border  ... 

6*  A  Teapot  and  Cover,  painted  with  peasant  figures  in  landscapes,  in 
colours  on  white  ground  ... 

7  A  Coffee  Pot  and  Cover,  similar  ... 

8  A  Milk  Jug  and  Cover,  similar 

9  A  Pair  of  Fluted  Coffee  Cups  and  Saucers,  painted  with  sprays  of 

flowers,  and  with  pink  scale-pattern  borders  ... 

10  A  Fluted  Dish,  painted  with  dragons  and  flowers  in  the  Hizen  taste, 

and  with  diapers  and  trellis-pattern  in  colours  round  the  border — 
7^  inches  diameter 

1 1  A  Plate,  painted  with  flowers  in  scroll  panels,  with  gilt  borders,  on  dark 

blue  scale-pattern  ground — 8f  inches  diameter... 

12  A  Pair  of  Plates,  painted  with  flower-sprays,  in  mottled  dark  blue 

border,  gilt  with  flowers — 7^-  inches  diameter  ... 

13  A  Pair  of  Plates,  painted  with  exotic  birds  in  landscapes,  in  dark  blue 

borders,  gilt  with  scrolls — 8^  inches  diameter  ... 

14  A  Pair  of  Shell-Shaped  Dishes,  similar  ... 

15*  A  Teapot  and  Cover,  in  emulation  of  the  old  Chinese  famille  verte , 
painted  with  flowers  and  rocks  in  panels,  on  stippled  green  ground 

16  A  Teapot  and  Cover,  painted  with  fan  ornament  in  the  Imari  taste  ... 

17  A  Plate,  painted  with  birds  in  the  centre,  on  mottled  dark  blue  ground, 

gilt  with  scrolls — 8|-  inches  diameter 

15  A  Vase,  painted  with  dragons  and  flowers  in  the  oriental  taste,  in  scroll 

panels  with  gilt  borders,  on  dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground — 8  inches 

high . 

19  A  Tea  Cup  and  Saucer,  similar 

20  A  Circular  Dish,  painted  with  panels  of  birds  on  ruby  ground,  richly 

gilt  with  flowers  and  foliage — 10  inches  diameter 

•D  O 


s. 


d. 


12  12  O 


26  5  O 


21  O  O 

12  I  6 

1818  6 


36  15  0 
94  IO  O 
22  I  O 

24  3  O 


8  18  6 


12  12  O 


37  16  0 


32 

1 1 

0 

32 

1 1 

0 

50 

8 

0 

24 

0 

0 

16 

5 

6 

3110  o 
7176 

2766 


(1)  This  description  is  misleading.  See  footnote  on  p.  137. 
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Lot 

~i  A  I  air  of  Plates,  similar — 7f  inches  diameter 

22  A  Teapot  and  Cover,  painted  with  panels  of  birds  on  dark  blue  scale- 

pattern  ground,  gilt  with  branches  of  foliage 

23  A  Canister  and  Cover,  similar 

24  A  Tea  Cup  and  Saucer,  similar 

25  A  Cvlindrical  Mug,  painted  with  exotic  birds  and  branches,  in  scroll 

panels  with  gilt  borders  on  dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground— 
6  inches  high 

26  A  Pair  of  Small  Mugs,  similar— 3I  inches  high . 

27  A  Sugar  Basin  and  Cover,  similar  ... 

28  A  Coffee  Cup  and  Saucer,  similar . 

29  Another,  with  panels  of  birds  and  insects,  on  mottled  blue  ground  oik 

with  foliage  .  ’  & 

30  A  Large  Jug,  painted  with  exotic  birds  and  insects,  in  scroll  panels  with 

gi  t  borders  on  dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground,  the  spout  modelled 
with  a  mask — n|-  inches  high 

31  A  Smaller  Jug,  with  panels  of  flowers  on  similar  ground— 6|  inches  high 

32  A  Diamond-shaped  Dish,  painted  with  exotic  birds  in  a  landscape,  in 

dark  blue  border  gilt  with  scrolls,  the  rim  pierced  with  trelliswork 
and  gilt  with  shells — 15  inches  wide 

From  Caroline  Marchioness  of  Ely’s  Collection 

33  A  Tea  Service,  painted  with  fruit  and  insects  in  gilt  scroll  borders  on 

apple-green  ground  ;  mark,  the  Dresden  crossed  swords  in  blue  ;  con¬ 
sisting  of  teapot,  cover  and  stand,  sugar  basin  and  cover,  cream  juo- 

and  cover,  bowl,  two  saucer-dishes,  twelve  tea  cups  and  saucers  six 
coffee  cups  ... 

34  A  Jug,  painted  with  exotic  birds  in  scroll  panels  with  gilt  borders  on 

apple-green  ground,  the  spout  modelled  with  a  mask— 7}  inches  high 

35  a  Cylindrical  Mug,  with  panels  of  flowers  on  similar  ground— 4*  inches 

high...  ...... 

36  A  Pair  of  Large  Hexagonal  Vases  and  Covers,  finely  painted  with 

exotic  birds  in  landscapes,  insects  and  sprays  of  flowers,  in  scroll  panels 
wit  i  git  borders  on  dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground— 16|-  inches  hioh 
Formerly  the  Property  of  the  late  Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

37*  A  Set  of  Three  Vases  and  Covers,  two  hexagonal  and  one  of  inverted 

pear  shape,  painted  with  birds  and  flowers  in  the  oriental  taste,  in 

scrol  panels  on  dark  blue  ground,  marbled  with  gold— ii*  inches 
and  io£  inches  high  ....  2 

3h  A  Hexagonal  Vase  and  Cover,  painted  with  birds  and  flowers  in  the 

oriental  taste,  in  scroll  panels  with  gilt  borders,  on  dark  blue  scale- 
pattern  ground — ill  inches  high 


£ 

s. 

d. 

38 

x7 

0 

46 

4 

0 

28 

7 

0 

15 

15 

0 

75 

1 2 

0 

61 

19 

0 

32 

1 1 

0 

18 

7 

6 

i/ 

17 

0 

215 

5 

0 

48 

6 

0 

131 

5 

0 

420  o  0 

J3X  5  o 
52  io  0 

945  o  o 


493  10  0 


120  15  o 


FROM  THE  MURDOCH  SALE  AT  SOTHEBY’S, 

MAY  4th,  1903. 
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W  ORCESTER. 

Lot 

81  A  Tea  Bottle  and  Cover,  of  oriental  decoration,  square  mark 

82  A  Milk  Jug,  of  similar  decoration,  square  mark  ... 

83  Two  Shaped  Trays,  with  handles,  of  similar  decoration,  square  mark 

84  A  Teapot  Stand,  of  oriental  design,  with  Chinese  marks 

85  A  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  scale-blue  ground,  painted  in  panels  of 

exotic  birds,  square  mark,  comprising  teapot,  cover  and  stand,  tea 
bottle  and  cover,  two  bowls,  milk  jug  and  cover,  cream  boat,  cake 
plate,  two  spoon  trays,  sucrier  and  cover,  butter  pot,  cover  and  stand, 
twenty-four  tea  cups,  twelve  coffee  cups,  twenty-four  saucers 

86  A  Teapot  Stand,  of  similar  decoration,  crescent  mark  ... 

87  A  Teapot  Stand,  of  similar  decoration,  marked  with  a  W 

88  A  Tea  Cup  and  Saucer,  of  similar  decoration,  the  cup  with  the  square 

and  the  saucer  with  the  crescent  mark... 

89  A  Sucrier  and  Cover,  of  similar  decoration,  square  mark 

90  A  Tea  Cup,  Coffee  Cup  and  Saucer,  of  similar  decoration,  square  mark 

91  A  Similar  Lot 

92  A  Similar  Lot,  with  the  crescent  mark  ... 

93  Teapot  and  Cover,  scale-blue  ground,  painted  in  panels  of  exotic  birds, 

square  mark 

94  A  Tea  Cup  and  Saucer,  of  similar  decoration,  the  cup  marked  with  a 

crescent  and  the  saucer  with  a  \V 

95  A  Tea  Cup  (without  handle)  and  Saucer,  of  similar  decoration,  square 

mark 

96  Two  Coffee  Cups,  scale-blue  ground,  painted  in  dowers,  square  mark 

9 7  Three  Tea  Cups  and  Saucers  and  Two  Coffee  Cups,  panels  of  mazarine 

blue  and  Indian  dowers,  square  mark  ... 

98  Milk  Jug  and  Cover,  of  similar  decoration,  square  mark 

99  A  Bowl,  of  similar  decoration,  crescent  mark 

100  A  Pair  of  Pot  Pourri  and  Covers,  by  Grainger ,  dark  blue  ground, 

raised  foliage  decoration  ... 

101  A  Small  Plate,  mazarine  blue  ground,  painted  with  exotic  birds,  square 

mark 

102  A  Small  Plate,  mazarine  blue  ground,  painted  with  exotic  birds,  crescent 
mark 

A  Pair  of  Dessert  Plates,  scale-blue  ground,  with  panels  of  dowers, 
square  mark 


£  s.  d. 
8  10  o 

7  15  0 
8150 
5  10  o 


740 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

8 

i5 

0 

8 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

15 

0 

15 

10 

0 

14 

5 

0 

"»  n 
00 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

1 2 

15 

0 

8 

10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

23 

15 

0 

24 

10 

0 

850 

500 

500 

1910  o 
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Lot 

103a  Worcester  Milk  Jug 

104  A  Large  Vase,  Cover  and  Liner,  by  Chamberlain,  on  gilt  dolphin 
supports,  blue  ground,  with  panels  of  exotic  birds 

>05  A  Pair  of  Plates,  by  Chamberlain,  dark  blue  ground,  groups  of  flowers' 
marked  in  red 

106  A  Pair  01  Deep  Plates,  scale-blue  ground,  with  panels  of  flowers 

square  mark 

107  A  Dessert  Plate,  probably  by  Chamberlain,  dark  blue  and  gold  border 

the  centre  painted  with  the  arms  of  William  IV. 

I0S  A  mark  ^  PLATES’  SCa,e'b'Ue  «TOU"d'  with  Panels  °{  flowers,  square 

109  A  Pair  of  Modern  Vases  and  Covers,  by  Grainger,  dark  blue  ground, 
with  panels  of  exotic  birds,  marked  and  dated,  1S86 

HO  A  Small  Plate,  scale-blue  ground,  with  panels  of  flowers,  square  mark 

nr  A  Pair  of  Deep-fluted  Plates,  scale-blue  ground,  painted  in  panels 
of  flowers,  set  in  ebonized  wall  brackets 

A  Dinner  Sermce,  Japan  pattern,  by  Grainger,  167  pieces 

1 13  A  Leaf-shaped  Dish,  painted  with  exotic  birds,  marked  with  a  red 

anchor 

1 14  A  Pair  of  Oval  Dishes,  mazarine  blue  border,  painted  in  flowers,  marked 

with  a  crescent 

1 15  A  Square-shaped  Dish,  square  mark 

1 16  Eight  Small  Plates,  square  mark 

1 17  Eight  Plates,  crescent  mark 

A  Deep  Plate,  by  Chamberlain,  with  blue  panels  and  panels  of 
chrysanthemums,  etc. 

1 19  A  Watch  Stand,  by  Chamberlain,  gilt  and  painted  in  birds 

ICO  A  Small  Peacock,  by  Chamberlain,  and  an  Inkpot,  blue  ground,  painted 
in  flowers  ...  1 


£  s.  d. 

1 7  15  o 

25  o  o 

5  10  o 

26  10  o 
9150 


1 7  o  o 
660 

14  o  o 

55  o  o 
40  o  o 

7100 

18  o  o 
450 
40  o  o 
37  o  o 


3160 
3i5  o 

300 


-4 


25 


IH.  CHAMBERLAIN’S  SALE  AT  CHRISTIE’S. 
MARCH  iith,  1909. 

A  Small  Vase,  by  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr,  painted  with  a  bird-3}  inch, 

‘gh;  and  a  liKAK"'  and  Pierced  Cover,  painted  with  view  , 
W  orcester  on  marbled  white  and  gold  ground 

\  asl,  by  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr,  painted  with  Blarney  Castle,  Cor] 
and  with  gilt  serpent  handles— 71  inches  high 

A  Pair  of  Vases,  by  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr,  painted  with  flowers  in  o'i 
scroll  borders,  on  dark  blue  ground— 8f  inches  hioR 


616  o 

9  9  0 

25  4  o 


£  s.  d. 


Lot 

26  A  Pair  of  Vases,  by  Flight,  Bam ■  and  Barr ,  painted  with  views  of 

Malvern  and  Worcester,  on  pale  yellow  ground — Sf  inches  high  ...  31  10  0 

27  A  Campana-shaped  Vase,  by  Flight ,  Barr  and  Barr ,  painted  with  exotic 

birds  in  a  landscape  on  apple-green  ground,  and  with  gilt  twisted 
handles — inches  high . 

DIFFERENT  PROPERTIES. 


Porcelain. 

„o  Two  Old  Worcester  Oval  Baskets,  painted  with  flowers  in  blue,  and 
with  open  trellis  sides,  encrusted  with  blossom,  and  with  branch 

handles 

-1 1  Four  ditto  Circular  Baskets  83-  inches  diameter 


I  I  I  I  o 

18  18  0 


AT  CHRISTIE’S,  MARCH  19TH,  1908. 


1  A  Pair  of  Soup  Plates,  painted  with  flowers  in  colours,  and  with  richly 

gilt  borders;  and  a  Plate,  by  Chamberlain ,  painted  with  a  poppy, 
with  raised  white  flowers  round  the  border 

2  A  Pair  of  Plates,  painted  with  fruit,  the  borders  gilt  with  scrolls;  and 

a  Plate,  by  Barr ,  Flight  and  Barr ,  decorated  with  flowers  in  the 

oriental  taste 

.  A  Pair  of  Small  Soup  Plates,  by  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr,  painted  with 
exotic  birds  and  insects  in  crimson  borders,  with  gilt  gadroon  edges 

4  A  Tea  Cup  and  Saucer,  and  a  Coffee  Cup,  by  Barr ,  painted  with  shells 

on  grey  marbled  ground  ;  and  a  Coffee  Cup  and  Saucer,  by  Barr , 
Flight  and  Barr,  with  foliage  on  dark  blue  ground . 

5  A  Small  Vase-shaped  Teapot,  by  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr,  painted  with 

a  view  on  apple-green  ground ;  and  a  Small  Ewer,  nearly  similar, 

with  lavender-blue  ground ... 

6  Two  Beaker-shaped  Spill-Vases  and  Covers,  painted  with  shells  on 

white  ground,  gilt  with  foliage  ... 

7  A  Pastille-Burner  and  Cover,  by  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr,  painted  with 

feathers,  and  with  a  turquoise  blue  band  5^  inches  high;,  an  a 
Circular  Tripod  Inkstand  and  Cover,  by  the  Same,  with  gilt 

decoration  on  white  ground 

8  A  Small  Vase  and  Cover,  painted  with  a  figure  on  lavender-blue  ground, 

with  gilt  borders — \\  inches  high  ;  and  a  Cup  and  Saucer,  by  Flight , 
Barr  and  Barr,  painted  with  flowers  on  apple-green  ground 

o  A  Pair  of  Small  Beaker-shaped  Vases,  by  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr, 
painted  with  a  landscape  and  figures,  and  gilt  with  sea-weed  ;  and 
one,  painted  with  flowers  on  dark  blue  ground 


220 


->  t  n 

J  J  u 


9  19  6 

212  6 

7  1 7  6 
4  14  6 


1212  o 


/  / 


O 


880 


J74 


1 1 


12 


l3 


i4 


15 


18 


21 


22 


24 


25 


Lot 

.0  Two  Beakers,  painted  with  peasants  on  dark  blue,  white  and  .old  ground- 
3i  inches  and  3I  inches  high  ...  ...  .  8 

A  Small  Vase  by  Flight,  Bar r  and  Barr,  painted  with  a  wreath  of 

;,d  w“th  f  ,tnP°d-^  ''';CheS  hi*h  ;  a"d  a  Beakek,  gilt  with  scrolls 
th  aPple-green  band— 3 l  inches  high 

A  PvLsFonMAalL  VASL  by  farr'  *****  painted  with  named 

v.ews  on  salmon-pink  and  gold  ground-3 i  inches  high 

A  Set  of  Three  Campana-shaped  Vases,  painted  with  panels  of  flowers 
on  crimson  ground,  richly  gilt-5*  inches  and  4|  inches  high  . 

1  WOpafnAtedL^thB ?NERS  T  ,  C0"****™  Covers,  by  Chamberlain, 
painted  with  a  view  and  flowers  on  dark  blue  and  yellow  ground 

An  Inkstand,  by  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr,  painted  with  The  Sleeping 
Shepherd  on  maroon  ground,  with  gilt  borders  and  serpent  handle ° 

^  AN°rkhIy  gil Sa"‘e'  Pai”ted  Wkh  peasant  subJects  011  dark  blue  ground, 

1 7  A  wPV,  °F  t‘ALrL  aCANDLESTICKS'  ^  Barr>  Flight  and  Barr,  painted 
pane  s  o  owers  on  dark  blue  ground,  gilt  with  marbliim 

brom  the  Collection  of  the  late  D.  W.  MacDonald,  Esq' 

A  'tZit'Zi  PT,"’ r“‘u  “d  1“'"  -w>  «.«n 

Beaker  b\  Ban,  painted  with  a  Nymph  before  an  altar,  by  Humphrey 
Chamberlain,  on  marbled  salmon-pink  and  gold  ground  . 

A  Beaker-shaped  Spill-Vase  and  Cover,  with  a  landscape  in  oTisaille 
on  salmon-pink  ground,  with  gilt  borders  ;  and  a  Beaker  by  Barr 
painted  with  children  on  salmon-pink  ground  ...  ’ 

A  BbordEeR;bLS  ^4 pai"‘ed  with  landscapes  in  maroon 
blue  ground  ’  by  **“  W'  with  P*  marbled 

AN  hi'J  borderDrichIby  Ciamier^  Pain,ed  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
border  richly  encrusted  with  shells—  r  2  inches  wide  . ’ 

A  L,™  AL  <f°VER’  painted  with  crests  and  festoons  of  flowers  in 
black  and  o-0]d  •  a  Pta-ttp  k,,  z?  111 

senia  ■  uj  n  c  If  y  Barr’  Fhght  and  Barr,  with  shells  in 

sepia  ,  and  a  Salcer-D.sh,  and  Cup  and  Saucer,  gilt  with  foliage 

ape  and  Cover,  by  Barr,  Flight  and  Barr,  painted  with  a  view 

Lb8"  W‘th  Seaweed'  with  serPent  handles — inches  hi.h  •  and 

Paimed.With  birdS  “  «*  borders — 

A  VASE’  by  n^rlain,  painted  with  a  view  of  a  buildino-  on  apple' 
green  ground-;  inches  high  ;  and  a  Vase,  by  the  Same,  with  vfew 
of  Windsor  on  dark  blue  ground-**  inches  high 


19 


20 


£>  s.  d. 

6166 

3  13  6 

1 1  1 1  o 

10  10  o 

7  7  o 

1 1  1 1  o 

13  13  o 

I  I  I  I  o 


4  14  6 
1766 


3  3  0 

220 

5  5  0 


10  o  o 


8  8  o 


6166 


175 


Lot 

26  A  Triple  Spill-Vase,  by  Barr ,  painted  with  shells  on  salmon-pink 

ground,  gilt  with  key  pattern — 6  inches  high . 

27  A  Semi-circular  Jardiniere  and  Cover,  by  Barr ,  painted  with  three 

panels  of  flowers  on  pale  pink  ground  ... 


£  s.  d. 
5  15  6 

5  15  6 


AT  CHRISTIE’S,  MARCH  26th,  1909. 


83  A  Pair  of  Old  Worcester  Fluted  Tea  Cups  and  Saucers,  painted 

with  medallion  views  and  sprays  and  flowers,  in  turquoise,  dark  blue 
and  gold  borders  ... 

84  A  Pair  of  Old  Worcester  Octagonal  Dishes,  finely  painted  with 

exotic  birds  in  landscapes,  butterflies  and  other  insects,  in  scroll 
panels  with  gilt  borders  on  dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground,  and  gilt 
with  sprays  of  flowers  and  foliage— i6f  inches  long,  13^  inches  wide 

85  A  Pair  of  Old  Worcester  Plates,  painted  with  groups  of  flowers,  in 

scroll  panels  with  gilt  borders  on  dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground 
10  inches  diameter 


1218  0 


304  10  0 


44  2  o 


AT  CHRISTIE’S,  MARCH  26th,  1909. 

5  An  Old  Worcester  Oval  Basket,  painted  with  flowers  in  blue  scale- 

pattern  borders,  and  with  open  trellis  sides  encrusted  outside  with 
pink  blossom,  with  flower-branch  handles — 8jr  inches  wide . 

6  A  Pair  of  Old  Worcester  Vases,  of  inverted  pear  shape,  painted  with 

exotic  birds,  in  scroll  panels  with  gilt  borders,  on  apple-green  ground 
— 4-|  inches  high  ... 


AT  CHRISTIE’S,  MARCH  28th,  1908. 

16  An  Old  Worcester  'Pea  Service,  painted  with  festoons  ot  flowers  in 
scroll  panels,  with  gilt  borders  on  dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground, 
consisting  of  teapot,  cover  and  stand,  sugar  basin  and  cover,  cream 
iue  and  stand,  canister,  bowl,  two  saucer-dishes,  four  tea  cups,  two 
coffee  cups  and  two  saucers 

19  Six  Old  Worcester  Plates  and  Two  Shell-shaped  Dishes,  painted 

with  flowers,  in  dark  blue  borders,  gilt  with  scrolls  ... 

20  An  Old  Worcester  Two-Handled  Cup  and  Saucer,  painted  with 

flowers  in  the  oriental  taste,  and  with  blue  and  gold  trellis  panels... 


3211  o 


1 00  1 6  o 


i;6 


Lot 

21  An  Old  Worcester  Fluted  Tea  Cup  and  Saucer 

painted  with  flowers  and  a  bow  and  arrow,  in 
borders 


and  Circular  Dish, 
dark  blue  and  gold 


22  An  Old  Worcester  Bowl  and  Tea  Cup  and  Saucer,  painted  with 
flowers  in  the  oriental  taste,  and  with  dark  blue  bands 

24  An  Old  Worcester  Teapot  and  Cover,  Small  Bowl,  Dish,  and 

Three  Cups  and  Saucers,  of  wheel  pattern,  with  foliage  in  pink 
and  gold  . 


£  s.  d. 

26  5  O 

7  i  o 


I3  13  o 


30 


3i 


34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


I  Hit  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  PROPERTY  OF  CAROLINE 

MARCHIONESS  OF  ELY. 


Ax  Old  Worcester  Service,  painted  with  exotic  birds  in  landscapes, 
m  dark  blue  borders,  gilt  with  formal  scrollwork,  consisting  of _ 

An  Oval  Basket,  with  flat  rim,  pierced  with  trelliswork  and  shells— 
15I-  inches  wide  ... 

An  Ice  Pail  and  Cover 

A  Pair  of  Oval  Tureens,  Covers  and  Stands 
An  Oval  Tureen  and  Cover,  and  One  Odd  Cover 
A  Pair  of  Circular  Dishes— i  i|  inches  diameter 
A  Pair  of  Smaller  Ditto — 9!  inches  diameter  ... 

One  Dish — gf  inches  diameter 

A  Pair  of  Kidney-shaped  Dishes— io^  inches  wide 

A  Pair  of  Oval  Dishes— 10^  inches  wide 

One  Ditto— iof  inches  wide 

A  Pair  of  Plates — 71  inches  diameter 

A  Pair  of  Ditto 

A  Pair  of  Ditto 

A  Pair  of  Ditto 

A  Pair  of  Ditto 

A  Pair  of  Ditto 

A  Pair  of  Ditto 

A  Pair  of  Ditto 

A  Pair  of  Ditto 

A  Pair  of  Butter  Dishes,  Covers  and  Stands . 

One  Butter  Dish  and  Cover 

A  Pair  of  Two-Handled  Cups,  Covers  and  Saucers 
One  Ditto 

^  "I  wo- Handled  Cup  and  Cover 


136  10 
10  10 
75  12 
2  2  2 

15  15 
39  18 

4  4 

35  14 
52  10 
6  6 

38  17 

37  16 

36  15 

2  5  4 

18  18 
10  10 

36  15 

5  5 
4  14 

99  15 
22  1 

1 1 5  10 
56  14 

29  8 
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o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 
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o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

O 

o 

o 

O 

o 
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THE  DICKINS  SALE  AT  CHRISTIE’S,  MARCH  6th,  1908. 


Lox  Old  Worcester. 

242  Two  Tea  Cups  and  Saucers,  painted  with  branches  of  flowers  in  the 

oriental  taste,  and  with  dark  blue  panels  with  salmon  and  gold 
medallions  ... 

243  A  Pair  of  Plates,  with  blue  scale-pattern  ground,  painted  with  a  basket 

and  sprays  of  flowers  in  variously  shaped  panels  with  gilt  edges— 
7f  inches  diameter 

244  A  Coffee-Pot  and  Cover,  painted  with  festoons  and  groups  of  flowers 

in  circular  and  fan-shaped  panels  on  dark  blue  ground,  gilt  with 
flower-sprays  in  gold — 8|-  inches  high  ... 

245  A  Sugar  Basin  and  Cover,  similar  . 

246  A  Shaped  Mug  painted  with  flowers  in  colours  in  shaped  panels  on 

dark  powdered-blue  ground,  gilt  with  flower-sprays— 5f  inches  high 

247  A  Two-Handled  Bowl  and  Cover,  painted  with  flowers  in  colours  in 

shaped  panels  with  gilt  borders,  on  dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground 

248  An  Oval  Dish,  nearly  similar — 10^  inches  wide... 

249  A  Pair  of  Tea  Cups  and  Saucers,  painted  with  birds  in  gilt  scroll 

borders  on  dark  blue  ground  . 

250  A  Pair  of  Coffee  Cups  and  Saucers,  nearly  similar,  with  birds  and 

insects  in  fan  and  circular-shaped  panels 
From  the  Trapnell  Collection. 

251  A  Sugar  Basin  and  Cover,  and  Circular  Dish,  painted  with  exotic 

birds  and  insects  in  scroll-shaped  panels  with  gilt  borders,  on  dark 
blue  scale-pattern  ground  . 

252  A  Pair  of  Tea  Cups  and  Saucers,  similar  . 

253  A  Coffee  Cup  and  Saucer,  nearly  similar  . 

From  the  Trapnell  Collection. 

254  A  Two-Handled  Cup  and  Saucer,  painted  with  birds  and  flowers  in 

variously  shaped  panels,  with  richly  gilt  floral  and  trellis  borders,  on 
dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground  ... 

255  A  Pair  of  Two-Handled  Cups  and  Saucers,  painted  with  panels  of 

fio-ures,  birds  and  flowers,  in  gilt  borders,  on  dark  blue  scale-pattei  n 

ground 

256  A  Pair  of  Oviform  Vases,  painted  with  birds  and  flowers  in  red, 

green  and  gold,  in  the  oriental  taste,  with  vertical  blue  and  gold 
bancls— 7  inches  high  ;  and  a  Vase,  with  open  neck,  painted  with 
similar  panels  on  dark  blue  scale-pattern  ground  6^  inches  high  ... 


£  s. 
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131  5 

3°  9 

157  10 

58  16 
25  4 

28  7 

63  o 

42  o 
2S  17 

12  I 
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AT  SO  I  HEBY’S,  APRIL  ist,  1908. 


Lot 


I  he  Property  of  a  Gentleman. 


A  Portion  of  the  celebrated  Chamberlain  Worcester  Service  made  for 
Princess  Charlotte,  each  piece  has  a  wide  celeste  blue  band  and 
richly  gilt,  with  six  white  diamond-shaped  panels  in  which  are 
exotic  birds  beautifully  painted  and  flowers  and  fruit  in  centres. 

Engraved  in  Finns  Catalogue  of  Worcester  Porcelain  at  the 

Museum  and  Works,  No.  1428,  also  illustrated  in  colours  in  Burton’s 
“English  Porcelain,”  p.  n8. 

83  A  Pair  of  Plates,  brilliant  condition 

84  Another  Pair 

85  Another  Pair 

86  A  Pair  of  Deep  Plates 

87  Another  Pair 
SS  Another  Pair 


£  s.  d. 


8100 
8150 
500 
5  10  o 
500 
500 


FROM  I  HE  MICHAEL  SALE  AT  CHRISTIE’S, 

MARCH  i6th,  1883. 

A  Fluted  Tea  Service,  with  dark  blue  and  gold  edges,  painted  with 
medallions  of  exotic  birds  and  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  colours, 
consisting  of  teapot,  cover  and  stand,  basin,  plate,  sucrier  and  cover,' 
six  tea  cups,  six  coffee  cups  and  six  saucers 


AT  SOTHEBY’S,  NOVEMBER  i3th,  1907. 

84  A  Pair  of  Old  Worcester  Tulip  Vases,  with  perforated  tops,  scale- 

ue  ground,  each  painted  and  gilt  with  three  compartments  of 
exotic  birds,  square  mark 

96  A  Dessert  Plate,  painted  in  panels  of  flowers,  square  mark . 

97  A  Similar  Lot,  square  mark 
9S  A  Similar  Lot,  square  mark 
99  A  Similar  Lot,  square  mark 

10-  A  Fluted  Bowl,  gros  bleu  border,  richly  gilt  and  painted  in  groups 

of  coloured  flowers,  among  which  are  entwined  a  cupid’s  bow  and 
arrow,  crescent  mark 

108  Two  Tea  Cups  and  Saucers,  similar 

109  A  Similar  Lot 
109A  Another  Lot... 
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140  o  o 
13  10  o 

13  10  o 
1310  o 
1310  o 

800 
1410  o 

14  10  o 


I  I  10  o 
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AT  SOTHEBY’S,  DECEMBER  i4th,  1905. 

Lot 

72  A  Barr  Ouail  Pattern  Cup  and  Saucer,  and  one  other  Cup  and  Saucer 

73  An  Early  Coffee  Pot  and  Cover,  painted  with  flowers  in  Japanese 

taste,  square  mark 

74  Another,  painted  with  sprays  of  flowers  on  white  fluted  ground 

75  A  Bottle,  printed  with  flowers  and  fruit  in  blue  on  white,  crescent  mark 

76  A  Jug  and  Cover,  and  two  others,  printed  with  flowers,  in  blue  on  white, 

crescent  mark 

92  A  Flower  Jardiniere,  with  blue  and  gold  border,  and  painted  with 
figure  subjects  in  oval  medallions,  painted  by  Humphrey  Chamberlain  ; 
a  piece  of  the  celebrated  service  made  for  William  IV,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  King  of  Hanover 


^  d. 
1  0  o 


3  1 5  0 

1  12  o 


2100 


2300 


AT  SOTHEBY’S,  FEBRUARY  21ST,  1906. 

25  A  Fine  Old  Worcester  Fan  Pattern  Cake  Plate,  Chinese  marks  4  18  o 

29  An  Early  Worcester  Cup  and  Saucer,  of  the  quail  pattern,  marked 

with  an  open  crescent  in  gold,  rare  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  200 

32  A  Very  Choice  Old  Worcester  Plate,  beautifully  painted  with  fruit 
and  butterflies  divided  by  blue  and  gold  scrolls,  marked  with  a  large 
gold  crescent ;  a  plate  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Cambridge  service  610  c 


FROM  THE  SALE  OF  THE  MERTON  THOMS  COLLECTION 
AT  CHRISTIE’S,  FEBRUARY  ioth,  1910. 


(This  sale  has  a  special  and  melancholy  interest,  as  most  of  the  illustrations  of  At  orcester  printed  waie 
which  occur  in  this  book  were  taken  from  the  Thoms  collection.) 


Lot 

i  A  Tea  Service,  of  Queen  Charlotte’s  Pattern,  consisting  of  teapot, 
cover  and  stand,  sugar  basin  and  cover,  cream  jug,  bowl,  dish,  five 
cups,  six  saucers,  and  a  large  jug 

3*  A  Teapot  and  Cover,  fluted  and  painted  with  parrots  and  flowers  in 
colours,  and  with  bands  of  flowers  round  the  borders 
Part  of  a  Service  sold  by  Mr.  Christie  on  December  14th,  1769. 

13  A  Shaped  Mug,  transfer-printed  with  a  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby, 
and  figures  of  Britannia  and  Fame — 4f  inches  high  ;  an  Engraving  ot 
the  Marquis  of  Granby,  by  R.  Purgil,  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  P.R.A.; 
and  a  Small  Engraved  Portrait  of  the  same 


£  s.  d. 


440 
7  17  6 


-o 


2  O 


14*  A  Cylindrical  Mug,  with  portrait  of  George  II,  a  ship,  a  military 
trophy,  &c.,  by  R.  Hancock ;  signed  with  monogram— inches 
high;  and  a  Print,  on  glass,  of  George  II  ...  ...  ...  ...  3211  0 


£  s.  d. 


i  So 


Lot 

15  A  Cylindrical  Mug,  with  portrait  of  George  II,  ships,  and  a  military 

trophy  surmounted  by  a  crown— 4§  inches  high 

16  A  Shaped  Mug,  similar,  by  R.  Hancock ;  signed  with  monogram— 

4^  inches  high 

w  '  o  •••  •••  •••  •••  .  .  . 

17*  A  Cylindrical  Mug,  with  portrait  of  General  Wolfe,  surmounted  by 
Cupid  holding  a  laurel  wreath,  and  with  figures  of  Britannia  and 
Fame  at  the  sides— 5f  inches  high  ;  and  an  Engraving  of  General 
Wolfe,  by  R.  Houston ,  after  J.  S.  C.  Schaak... 

1 8*  A  Cylindrical  Mug,  with  portrait  of  John  Wilkes,  small  figures  of  ' 
Liberty  and  Britannia  and  a  scroll  inscribed  “John  Wilkes,  Esq., 
the  Patriot” — 3I  inches  high . 

19  A  Cylindrical  Mug,  with  portrait  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  William  Pitt,  sur¬ 

mounted  b\  Cupid  with  a  laurel  wreath,  and  with  figures  of  Britannia 
and  Fame  at  the  side— 5f  inches  high;  and  a  Small  Engraving 
of  \\  illiam  Pitt,  by  R.  Houston,  after  W.  Hoare 

20  A  Small  Mug,  similar — 3J-  inches  high 

21  A  Cylindrical  Mug,  with  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  leaning  on  a  pedestal, 

and  with  figures  of  Britannia  and  Fame  at  the  sides— 5f  inches  high 

24*  A  Pair  of  Oviform  Vases,  with  portrait  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  with 
a  battle  scene  in  the  background,  and  a  military  trophy  on  the  reverse, 
by  R.  Hancock,  1757;  signed  with  monogram— 7  inches  high;  and 
an  Engraving  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  Houston  ...  ... 

25  A  Shaped  Jig,  with  portrait  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  figure  of  Fame 

and  military  trophy,  by  R.  Hancock,  1757;  signed  with  monogram 

26  A  Shaped  Mug,  similar — 5|  inches  high 

27  A  Smaller  Mug,  similar — 4^-  inches  high 

2S  A  Small  Bowl  and  Dish,  similar — gf  inches  and  7  inches  diameter 

34  A  Pair  of  Shaped  Mugs,  with  garden  scenes  and  lovers,  after  Watteau 

— 4f  inches  high  ... 

l-  *  *  *  *•*  •••  •••  ...  ... 

35*  Two  Shaped  Mugs,  with  pastoral  scenes  and  figures— 3!  inches  high; 

One,  with  children  and  butterflies— 3I  inches  high  ;  and  a  Frame^of 
Small  Engravings,  from  which  two  of  the  subjects  are  taken 

36*  A  Cylindrical  Mug,  decorated  with  pastoral  lovers  with  flowers,  and 
a  shepherd  and  shepherdess  at  a  well — 5  inches  high 

35  A  Jug,  modelled  with  leaves,  and  decorated  with  subjects  of  “Rural 

Lovers,  “May  Day,”  and  a  milkmaid — 9I  inches  high;  and  Three 
Engravings,  from  which  the  subjects  are  taken 

40*  A  Cylindrical  Mug,  decorated  with  “The  Fortune-Teller,”  and  a 

fishing  party  4^  inches  high;  and  Two  Engravings,  from  which 
the  subjects  are  taken  . 


22  1  o 


2  o 


43  1  o 


40  19  o 


1212  o 


24  3  o 


86  2  o 

5  5  0 

220 
13  3  o 

23  2  o 

1876 


23  2  o 

1212  o 


14  14  o 


9196 


1 8 1 


Lot 

41*  A  Shaped  Mug,  decorated  with  two  subjects  of  Chinese  figures— 
\\  inches  high 

43*  A  Circular  Dish,  with  birds  and  a  dove-cot — 6§-  inches  diameter 

The  Subject  taken(l)  from  Plate  73  in  The  Ladies  Amusement. 
From  the  Edkins  Collection 

44*  A  Shaped  Mug,  decorated  with  birds,  fruit  and  a  basket  5t  inches  high 
The  Subject  taken  from  Plate  74  in  The  Ladies  Amusement. 

45*  A  Cylindrical  Mug,  with  a  parrot  and  branch  of  currants  3^  inches 

high — signed,  R.  Hancock  Fecit 

The  Subject  taken  from  Plate  74  in  The  Ladies  Amusement. 

46  A  Tea  Service,  decorated  with  garden  scenes  and  lovers,  after  W  atteau, 
by  R.  Hancock ,  consisting  of  teapot  and  cover,  milk  jug  and  cover, 
suo-ar  basin  and  cover,  two  bowls,  a  circular  dish,  three  small  tray  s, 
four  tea  cups  and  saucers,  and  a  coffee  cup . 

61*  A  Shaped  Mug,  decorated  with  a  sportsman  and  lady,  and  lovers  with 
a  bird’s  nest,  in  pink,  also  gilt  with  monogram  GL,  and  painted 
with  foliage  in  green 

66  Part  of  a  Tea  Service,  transfer-printed  with  Chinese  figures  and  cows, 
and  painted  in  colours,  consisting  of  *tea-pot  and  cover,  two  bowls, 
small  dish,  one  tea  cup  and  saucer,  and  two  coffee  cups  . 


£  s.  d. 

1326 
212  6 


4  !4  6 


2320 


4200 


H  3  6 


1212  o 


In  making  the  foregoing  selections  from  numerous  sale  catalogues, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  not  only  a  representative  series  of  specimens, 
but  fairly  representative  auction  prices.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence  owing  to  the 
abuses,  no  less  than  to  the  uncertainties,  which  are  rife  in  our  public 

sale  rooms. 


(1)  This  is  misleading, 
other  similar  books  (see  p. 


Many  of  Hancock’s  Worcester  prints  were  published  in 
72),  but  they  were  probably  all  engraved  for  the  porcelain 


The  Ladies' 
first. 


Amusement  and 


Chapter  XXII 


MARKS  AND  MONOGRAMS 

'T'HE  experienced  collector  looks  upon  marks  as  valuable  secondary 
evidence.  He  does  not  regard  them  necessarily  as  proofs  of 
authenticity,  knowing  that  they  can  be,  and  are,  fraudulently  added  to 
enhance  the  value  of  old  china  and  to  make  new  china  appear  to  be 
what  it  is  not.  Consequently  he  satisfies  himself,  firstly,  that  the  paste, 
glaze  and  decoration  are  unimpeachable,  and  then  if  the  mark  is  there 
so  much  the  better.  There  are,  however,  marks  and  marks.  Some 
kinds  are  more  reliable  than  others.  Those,  for  instance,  which  are 
incised  in,  or  painted  in  blue  upon,  the  biscuit,  and  subsequently 
covered  with  the  glaze,  are  obviously  less  open  to  suspicion  than  those 
which  are  painted  in  enamel  or  gold  over  the  finished  glaze.  Indeed 
the  former  may  safely  be  regarded  as  contemporary  with  the  manu- 
acture  of  the  china  on  which  they  occur  ;  and  unless  the  specimen 
itself  is  entirely  spurious,  the  mark  in  this  case  is  a  sound  guarantee. 

Fortunately  the  bulk  of  the  early  Worcester  porcelain  was  marked 
in  blue  under  the  glaze  ,  and  consequently  the  Worcester  marks  as  a 
whole  are  both  interesting  and  valuable.  It  was  not  till  after  1783 
that  the  practice  of  painting  and  printing  the  mark  in  red  or  black  on 
the  glaze  became  common.  But  what  makes  the  early  Worcester 
marks  at  once  interesting  and  complicated  is  their  great  variety.  For 
m  addition  to  the  regular  factory  trade  marks-the  W  and  the  crescent— 
there  is  a  host  of  strange  and  inscrutable  workmen’s  signs  which 
appear  chiefly  on  the  blue-painted  ware,  and  which  owed  their  often 
unintelligible  forms  solely  to  the  caprice  of  the  painters.  Similar  marks 
were  used  at  other  factories,  so  that  they  can  only  be  employed  with 
great  caution  as  means  of  identification.  Another  source  of  confusion 
is  the  free  use  which  the  Worcester  potters  made  of  the  marks  of  other 


183 

factories,  both  English  and  foreign.  In  this  they  were  only  doing  what 
was  done  without  scruple  at  most  china  works  at  the  time,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  deliberate  fraud  was  contemplated.  In  some  cases 
the  specimens  bearing  foreign  marks  may  have  been  made  to  match 
defective  foreign  services  ;  in  others  the  mark  was  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion  to  a  whole-hearted  imitation  of  a  foreign  design.  But  in 
the  most  conspicuous  cases,  viz.,  in  the  use  of  the  Chinese  fretted 
square,  the  mock  Chinese  characters,  and  the  Meissen  crossed  swords 
distinguished  by  a  number  between  the  points,  the  adoption  was  so 
complete  that  these  marks  may  be  regarded  almost  as  Worcester 
factory  marks  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  use  made  of  the  adopted 
marks  was  so  naive  that  not  even  the  most  simple  could  be  deceived 
by  it.  Thus  we  End  the  Meissen  crossed  swords  (with  the  usual 
number  q  between  the  points)  on  printed  ware,  and  the  Chinese 
square  on  specimens  decorated  in  Sevres  style,  and  there  is  a  whole 
service  painted  in  Chinese  style  which  is  marked  with  the  Chinese 
square  supplemented  by  the  Worcester  crescent. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone’s  strictures 
on  this  Worcester  practice  appear  somewhat  pedantic,  but  I  quote  them 
as  a  reminder  of  the  great  interest  which  that  veteran  politician  took 

in  the  peaceful  pursuit  ot  china  collecting. 

Presiding  at  the  “  Cymmrodorion  Society,’  on  the  occasion  of  a 
lecture  on  “  The  History  of  the  Potter’s  Art  in  Britain,”  by  Prof. 
Rudler,  F.G.S.,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  reported  in  the  Times  of  May  14th, 
1877,  to  have  made  the  following  remarks  in  the  course  of  his  speech  : 

“  I  am  bound  now,  after  what  I  have  said  about  Worcester,  to 
state  that  the  Worcester  people  made  great  use  of  what  the  lecturer 
has  called  the  ‘  blue  checker’s  mark.’  I  am  afraid  I  must  now  convey 
to  you  a  suspicion  which  prevails  upon  my  mind  of  a  painful  character. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  blue  checker’s  mark  savoured  strongly  oi  forgery, 
and  was  intended  to  convey,  in  an  illegitimate  manner,  the  notion  that 
this  kind  of  ware  was  the  product  of  the  East.  It  is  a  common  mark 
upon  Eastern  porcelain  ;  and  I  will  give  you  my  reason  for  fearing  this 
is  the  case.  The  Worcester  people  did  not  conhne  themselves  even  to 
the  marks  which  are  here  delineated  on  the  diagrams.  I  think  three 


have  been  referred  to.  I  was,  on  one  occasion,  in  an  auction  room  at 
Christies,  when  I  had  more  time  for  such  a  purpose  than  I  now  have. 
I  noticed  there  what  was  manifestly  and  palpably  a  Worcester  teapot, 
with  a  beautiful  blue  glaze  and  flowers  in  red  and  gold.  I  took  up 
this  teapot  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  found  upon  it  the  German 
mark,  Karl  Theodor.  I  thought  this  was  very  singular,  and  I  should 
get  this  teapot  for  an  ‘  old  song.’  I  was  unable  to  stay  myself  so  I 
commissioned  a  dealer,  who  was  in  the  room,  to  buy  it.  I  told  him 
as  it  had  got  the  ‘  Karl  Theodor 1  mark  upon  it,  it  might  not  be 
recognised  as  Worcester  work,  and  that  he  would  most  likely  get  it 
for  a  guinea.  He  got  it  for  under.  (Laughter.)  If,  instead  of  having 
the  Karl  Theodor  mark  upon  it,  it  had  its  own  Worcester  mark,  it 
would  have  been  worth  at  least  hve  guineas.  This  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  proverb,  ‘  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.’  (Laughter,  and 
hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  supports  my  suspicion  that  the  checker’s  mark 

was  intended  to  convey  to  the  uninstructed  the  idea  that  the  work 
was  an  oriental  product.” 

A  considerable  number  of  foreign  marks  which  appear  on  old 
Worcester  are  given  on  p.  190.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  marks 
seem  to  belong  more  especially  to  certain  definite  kinds  of  pattern.  Thus 
one  kind  of  mock  oriental  mark  occurs  repeatedly  on  the  specimens  with 
Japanese  “  fan  pattern,  and  another  kind  on  powder-blue  plates  with 
panel  decoration.  But  the  laudable  endeavour  to  associate  certain 
marks  exclusively  with  particular  patterns  has  not  been  successful,  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Binns,  in  making  the  attempt,  has  been  led  into  several 
erroneous  generalisations.  For  instance,  on  p.  72  of  his  First  Century 
of  English  Porcelain  he  states  that  the  richly  painted  pieces  with  narrow 
blue  border,  of  the  type  shown  on  Plate  LXXIII,  “  are  almost  universally 
marked  with  the  open  crescent.”  But  they  are  found  in  quite  a  fair 
proportion  of  cases  with  a  W,  as  also  with  the  later  Flight,  Flight  and 
Barr,  and  Chamberlain  marks.  Again  on  p.  100  he  writes  “  We  know 
of  only  ^  one  pattern  that  is  marked  with  gold,”  alluding  to  the  “  Bishop 
Sumner  service,  though  he  qualifies  the  statement  by  a  footnote  in 
which  lie  refers  to  “  quail  pattern  ”  specimens  with  a  gold  crescent. 
The  inaccuracy  of  this  limitation  is  proved  by  Plate  CVIII.  On  p.  80 


he  writes  u  We  have  never  found  a  specimen  of  this  pink  scale  with 

a  mark.”  Mr.  Drane  has  one  with  the  crossed  swords.  Similarly 

* 

the  ware  with  dark  blue  ground  and  fan-shaped  panels  with  birds  and 
flowers  is  reputed  to  be  “  rarely  or  never  marked  ”  ;  but  Mr.  Drane 
has  specimens  of  it  with  bve  different  kinds  of  marks,  including  a 
Chelsea  anchor,  mock  Chinese  marks,  the  fretted  square  and  crescent. 

As  a  rule  the  marks  seem  to  have  been  used  without  any  definite 
system,  and,  indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  when  so  many  of 
them  were  applied  before  glazing  by  men  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  final  decoration  of  the  ware.  Needless  to  say  there  is  a  great 
number  of  specimens  which  have  no  marks  at  all.  This  has  happened 
from  carelessness  or  from  the  practice  of  not  marking  every  member  of 
a  service ;  but,  on  the  whole,  early  Worcester  china  is  more  frequently 
marked  than  its  contemporaries,  and  unmarked  specimens  of  blue  and 
white,  at  any  rate,  are  distinctly  in  the  minority.  Among  the  later 
Worcester  wares  unmarked  specimens  are  the  exception. 


WORKMEN’S  MARKS  (in 


BLUE  C)N  BLUE  AND  WHITE 


ware). 


T”  ^ 

The  fiist  was  clearly  borrowed  from  a  Chinese  plate  and  is  in  fact  the  Chinese  character  yii  meaning 
jade.  It  occurs  on  fig.  3,  Plate  XXI,  which  is  painted  with  a  Chinese  subject.  I  place  it  here  as  showing 
the  possible  origin  of  the  next  mark  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  monogram  of  T.  and  F.  reversed 

3.  ysee  p.  42).  See  also  31  and  32.  1  his  mark  is  found  in  the  Schreiber  Collection  in  company  with  3,  which 

4.  ma\  be  the  letter  p  or  d,  and  also  on  a  pair  of  vases  one  of  which  is  marked  with  4.  It  also  occurs  on  a  vase 
in  the  same  collection,  painted  by  the  same  hand  and  with  the  same  subject  as  a  similar  vase  in  the  British 
Museum  which  is  marked  with  5.  The  same  hand  may  again  be  traced  on  specimens  in  the  British  Museum 

6.  and  Schreiber  Collection  which  are  marked  with  6. 


tf 


I 


J7\ 


Y'  # 

II  t2 


13 


On  llate  XIV  is  a  cup  made  in  a  Worcester  mould,  and  two  specimens  of  this  pattern  in  the  British 
Museum  bear  marks  7-9.  Mark  9  occurs  on  another  moulded  cup  on  Plate  XV,  the  fellow  of  which  is 
marked  with  10.  The  following  marks  (11-13)  are  found  on  specimens  of  a  cornucopia  vase  with  moulded 
reliefs  consisting  of  a  landscape  and  cattle,  known  examples  of  which  bear  the  cross  swords  and  mark  2. 


O' 


cl 


I4-I5- 


14  aPP«ars  on  a  bowl  similar  in  pattern  to  fig.  1  of  Plate  XVIII:  15  under  the  handle  of 
(fig.  6)  on  Plate  XIX. 


7777V 


R 


Er3 


20 


¥  H. 

21  22 


* 

23 


16  23.  16-1S  occur  on  specimens  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  Collection,  as  also  do  19-23. 

V  t  <>  Y  I  z  T  I  #  t?,  / 

£  a  a  K  c  2  ¥  t  *  *•  x 


36  C  37  38  39  40  4|  42  43 


////// fi~ 


48 


49 


^0  ^  O  ®  A  £  ^  £ 


62  63  64  66  56  57  58  59 

24-59.  The  above  marks  (24-59)  occur  on  blue  and  white  specimens  which  I  have  not  personally  verified  ; 
but  I  give  them  as  reputed  Worcester  marks,  and  some  of  them  are  corroborated  from  other  sources. 

2  5-36  are  from  specimens  in  the  Sheldon  Collection  at  Manchester. 

37-59  are  given  by  Linns  in  his  Ce7itury  of  ^Potting  at  JVorcester  and  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Worcester 
Works  Museum. 

4S  strikingly  resembles  a  mark  which  occurs  on  Persian  blue  and  white  pottery ;  and  several  of  the 
otheis  may  ha\e  been  suggested  by  Chinese  characters,  while  some  are  obviously  taken  from  the  marks  used 
by  Sevres  decorators. 
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WORKMEN’S  MARKS — continued. 


+-eK> 


CE 


60 


^r 

63 


60-63.  60  is  given  by  Binns  as  painted  in  red. 

61-63  occur  in  black  on  black-pencilled  specimens  such  as  fig.  3  of  Plate  LIV;  they  also  occur  in 
blue  on  blue  and  white  porcelain. 


D  T  To  -h  j  ft'&A 

U  -fe  66  67  68  <9  J  70 

64-70.  Workmen’s  marks  on  enamelled  Worcester  are  exceptional,  but  the  following  occur  1—64  on  a  moulded 

piece  such  as  fig.  7  of  Plate  XIV;  65  and  68  on  specimens  with  whorl  pattern  as  on  Plate  XXXIX;  69 
on  a  specimen  with  moulded  basket  border  and  yellow  ground;  and  70  in  red  in  slightly  varying  form 
combined  with  a  square  mark  on  Japan  patterns,  d  he  last  mark  is  also  found  in  blue  on  a  specimen  in 
the  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

rD 

T®  i  T 74 

71-74.  Incised  or  impressed  marks  were  also  rare  before  1783  ;  but  71,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the  mark  of  a 

modeller  named  Tebo,  occurs  on  the  rococo  vase  on  Plate  XII. 

72  and  73  are  from  the  Dyson  Perrins  Collection;  the  former  has  been  found  also  on  specimens  ot 
the  Barr  period. 

74  is  a  combination  of  a  raised  T  with  a  blue  W. 


THE  CRESCENT. 


75-78. 


The  Crescent  is  one  of  the  true  Worcester  factory  marks,  and  was  probably  borrowed,  as  Mr.  Linns 
asserts,  from  the  coat-of-arms  which  stood  over  the  fireplace  in  the  library  of  Warmstrey  House  when  the 
Porcelain  Company  took  up  its  quarters  there  in  1751.  The  shield  displayed  in  the  dexter  quartering  a 
cross  between  four  crescents  and  decrescents.”  The  variety  of  the  Worcester  crescents  is  endless,  but  they 
fall  into  three  general  classes  as  regards  shape— the  open,  the  filled-in  and  the  shaded  crescents.  T  he 
“  filled-in  ”  crescent  is  probably  an  accidental  variation  of  the  open  crescent,  the  outlines  being  painted  with 
a  full  brush  and  running  into  each  other.  In  colour  they  are  usually  painted  in  blue  under  the  glaze,  though 
occasionally  also  in  red  or  brown,  mauve  and  gold  on  the  glaze.  The  shaded  crescent  is  considered  to  have 
been  confined  to  blue  printed  wares,  and  is  occasionally  embellished  with  an  initial  letter  (76,  /,  ),  an  more 
rarely  with  a  face  (78).  A  similar  face  and  crescent  occurs  in  the  ornament  of  a  masonic  mug  (  g.  2, 
Plate  XV),  which  perhaps  explains  the  origin  of  the  mark.  An  open  and  a  shaded  crescent  occur  toget  er 
on  a  specimen  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

J) 


79-Sr. 


>x<l 


79 


c 

80 


81 


On  79  is  a  tiny  chocolate-brown  crescent  which  occurs  on  fig.  3  of  Plate  XXVII,  and  sometimes  is 
found  in  company  with  the  Chinese  square  mark  (79).  80  is  a  small  muddy  mauve  crescent  from  a  “  partridge 
pattern”  specimen  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  Collection  (see  p.  53)-  The  blue  crescent  accompanied  by  the 
Chinese  square  (81)  is  found  on  several  pieces  with  powder-blue  ground  and  fan-shaped  panels  (see  Plate 

XXXVI). 


1 88 


THE  CRESCENT — continued. 


82-S7. 


C 


s 

84 


© 

85 


c 

87 


83  84  85  ^ 

86  a/ 

The  gold  crescent,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  limited  to  one  or  two  services,  occurs  on  a  variety  of 
specimens  in  the  Drane  Collection  which  are  illustrated  on  Plate  CVIII,  and  from  which  8a-86  are  taken 
he  so-called  Duke  of  Gloucester’s  service  (see  Plate  LV,  fig.  ,)  is  marked  with  the  gold  crescent  •  and  in 

otTerT,"’  ,T  <:°lleC,,0n  “  ,s  ““ntpanied  by  an  incised  crescent  (87),  of  which  I  know  only  one 
other  instance.  1  he  gold  crescent  occurs  with  the  Flight  mark  on  152. 

•  Hhe  ‘  n,ark  did  "0t  Cease  Wi,h  ,he  Wal1  Period  but  *as  “sed  on  many  specimens  during  the  Flight 

perrod,  euher  alone  or  company  with  the  name  Flight  (see  ,5,  and  tS3).  I,  had,  however,  practical 

p:zt  17921  though  occasionai  ^ 


THE  “W 


88-99. 


MARK. 

88 

90 

9*? 

94  1 

4T 

95 

~%r 

96 

®  <U/^ 

91  92  '93 

W  W  w 

97  98  99 

The  W  for  'Worcester,  and  incidentally  for  Wall,  is  another  true  factory  mark,  and  is  altaost  always 

in  th  ”1'  7  A  “"lard  'he  Bo)’m°n  C0llec,i0n  "'''ll'  Printed  portrait  of  the  King  of  Prussia 

MV  son  “  ^T:  °f  "K  Wi,SO"  fami,y  *  •“**  W  ”"dot  -to  base,  hut  this  is  probabl  the  3 

;rf“”c^da:r  ^ glve  -  °f  -  w-  -  ~  “ -Xn 

'There  is,  besides,  the  prrnted  W  (98-99)  which  was  used  on  blue  printed  wares.  The  crescent  and  the 

ere  used  promiscuously,  and  often  both  marks  occur  on  the  same  service,  occasionally  the  one  on  a  cun 
and  the  other  on  its  companion  saucer.  }  P 


100. 


W  A  6 

100 


the  Worcls^r'porcelain' Co  ~  “  "X  ^  Consisting  of  the  initials  of 

e  u  orcester  Porcelain  Company,  ,t  is  found  in  raised  letters  on  the  token  money  described  on  pa«e  tab 

00,  however,  is  painted  ,n  blue,  and  possibly  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  mark  at  all  but  rather  as  a  simi 
f  ownership,  the  inkpot  having  been  made  for  use  at  the  Works.  a 


IOI. 


X 


JUS 


101 

V  oT  r  c'Tt'I^f  'tCh  0CC”S  °"  “  °f  COmmer“'S  ba'S  in  *he  d“°™on  °f  Corporation 
C.  It  appear  ,0  represent  a  double  V,  though  i,  might  also  be  divided  into  two  W’s 
;curs  on  hup  onH  url„'+A  „ _ •_  /_  ^  ^ 


thus—*.  It  also  occurs  on  blue  and  white  porcela'in  feeNoTTa  7T  'n,°  'V’s. 

oriental  mark  which  follows  (tot).  '  °'  24>’  a‘’d  “  Seems  t0  P^t  of  the  mock 
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ORIENTAL  MARKS. 


102-109  are  crude  imitations  of  Chinese  characters  which  occur  on  both  Japanese  and  Chinese  porcelain. 
These  marks  seem  to  conceal  sometimes  a  W  or  some  other  Worcester  sign,  as  in  the  left-hand  column  of  102. 
103  occurs  on  fig.  1  of  Plate  XXVI,  and  104  is  usually  found  with  the  Japan  ‘"fan  pattern.”  105  occurs 
on  a  covered  bowl  with  a  Japan  pattern,  the  stand  of  which  is  marked  with  a  crescent.  106  gives  the  crossed 
swords  together  with  a  mock  Chinese  mark  of  six  characters.  It  is  taken  from  a  powder-blue  plate  with  fan¬ 
shaped  panels  in  the  Schreiber  Collection.  107  is  from  a  blue  plate  with  Chinese  figures  like  fig.  3 
of  Plate  XXI. 


108-116.  108  and  109  are  also  from  reputed  Worcester  specimens.  Occasionally  these  mock  oriental  marks  are 

enclosed  in  a  double  ring  as  was  commonly  the  case  with  old  Chinese  marks,  no  and  m  are  more 
accurate  renderings  of  Chinese  marks,  no  being  the  character  yii  (jade),  and  in  a  Buddhist  symbol.  112 
is  the  so-called  square  mark  copied  direct  from  the  Chinese  as  shown  in  fig.  2  of  Plate  XXXVI.  It  occurs 
so  frequently  on  Worcester  porcelain  that  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  factory  mark.  As  might  be 
expected  it  varies  greatly  in  size  and  drawing,  and  some  collectors  assert  that  the  larger  forms  occui  in  the 
earlier  wares  and  the  smaller  on  the  later  specimens.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  wise  to  insist  on  these 
generalisations  with  regard  to  marks  of  any  kind.  We  have  already  seen  that  they  have  hitherto  proied 
singularly  unreliable.  Occasionally  this  mark  is  so  carelessly  drawn  that  its  square  form  is  completely  lost 
as  in  115  and  116  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  surrounded  by  a  square  frame. 


1160-119.  1160  and  ii6£  are  given  by  Binns  as  unusual  versions  of  the  square  mark.  Ihe  square  mark  is  usually 

placed  in  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  piece,  sometimes  over  a  little  ring  in  the  paste  which  one  so  often 
notices  at  this  point.  The  colour  of  the  mark  running  into  the  ring  sometimes  produces  the  accidental 
effect  of  a  circle  within  the  square.  The  square  mark  occurs  in  combination  with  the  crescent  in  fig.  2  of 
Plate  XL,  and  we  have  seen  it  in  company  with  a  red  workman’s  mark  (70).  Like  the  crescent  it  was 
sometimes  used  after  the  Wall  period,  and  is  found  accompanied  by  the  scratched  B  of  the  Barr  regime  (119)- 
Like  the  other  oriental  marks  it  is  always  in  underglaze  blue. 
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ORIEN  I AL  MARKS — continued. 


120. 


^7  crm  bed 

Queen 

tfh'iLdbtrt. 

120 

120  was  taken  from  a  bowl  in  the  Thoms  Collection,  and  gives  the  name  (written  in  red)  of  a  Bristol 
china  mender,  which  occurs  again  on  a  specimen  of  Derby  porcelain  in  the  British  Museum. 


EUROPEAN 


FACTORY  MARKS  USED  ON  WORCESTER 


PORCELAIN. 


121-125. 


1  he  commonest  of  this  class  is  the  Meissen  crossed  swords,  generally  distinguished  by  a  numeral 
(9,  91  and  more  rarely  6)  between  the  points.  Like  the  Chinese  square  this  combination  is  now  claimed 
by  right  of  usufruct  as  a  Worcester  mark.  It  is  almost  always1')  in  underglaze  blue.  123  is  a  rare  form  from 
the  Dyson  Perrins  Collection,  and  124  is  a  roughly  drawn  version  from  a  blue  vase  in  the  Dubourg  Collection. 
We  have  already  seen  the  crossed  swords  combined  with  a  mock  Chinese  mark  (106);  and  125,  where  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  scratched  B,  shows  that,  though  strictly  a  mark  of  the  Wall  period,  it  occasionally 
reappeared  after  1792.  Possibly  the  survivals  or  revivals  of  early  marks  may  sometimes  be  due  to  matching 
defective  services. 


1 26-1 32, 


126-132  are  examples,  fortunately  rare,  of  other  contemporary  factory  marks  which  are  found  on  old 
Worcester.  126  is  a  rough  copy  of  the  Chelsea  anchor  from  a  specimen  with  a  Japan  pattern  which  was 
probably  modelled  on  a  Chelsea  piece.  Other  and  more  correct  versions  of  Chelsea  anchor  are  also  found 
on  Worcester  porcelain.  127  and  128  represent  Sevres  marks,  the  latter  dated  1782.  129  and  130  are 

versions  of  the  Chantilly  horn.  13 1  is  probably  intended  for  a  Tournay  mark  ;  it  occurs  in  overglaze  blue  on 
a  specimen  with  “partridge  pattern  ”  in  the  Drane  Collection.  132  is  on  the  glaze  in  pink  and  represents  the 
I- urstenberg  mark;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  records  (see  p.  184)  an  instance  of  a  Frankenthal  mark,  with  the 
monogram  of  Carl  I  heodor,  on  Worcester  porcelain. 


SIGNATURES  OF  DECORATORS. 


<33 


OJVectle 

• X 6* 

134 


0  hm 

135  ' 


I33~j35-  Wlth  the  exception  of  a  few  engravers’  signatures  on  printed  ware,  this  class  of  mark  is  exceedingly  rare 
on  \\  orcester.  The  monogram  of  John  Donaldson  (133)  may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  rare  examples  of  his 

work  (see  Plate  LXXIV);  and  the  full  signature  of  O’Neale  (134  and  135)  occurs  on  several  specimens  in 
the  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

W  e  have  yet  to  find  the  signature  of  C.  C.  Logo,  a  landscape  painter,  recorded  by  Mr.  Nightingale 
(see  p.  104).  6  & 


(1)  Mr.  Drane  has  a  specimen  with  scratched  B  and  crossed-sword  mark  very  similar  to  125  in  overglaze  blue  enamel. 


IQI 


SIGNATURES  OF  DECORATORS — continued. 

Jlotrerl"  SJa/ncockj 
136 


Jta  nco-ck.  feci  IT 

136  a  J 


Jt  Hancock  fecit 
137 


R. Hancock  fet 

138 

■R.  H  fecit 

140 


n.jH.-f 

141  J 


fl  Sfa/ncock.  fecit'  J/orcester 
139 

iYorcester^ 

142 


Rf  Worcester 


142 


JH  Worcester’ 

144 


kL 

m 

146 


TH  TVorces  ter 

143 

136-145.  The  only  remaining  signatures  on  early'1'  Worcester  are  those  of  the  engravers  of  transfer-prints. 

136-145  are  various  marks  and  monograms  used  by  Robert  Hancock.  The  word  Hancock  alone  occurs  on 
a  specimen  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  Collection.  144  is  a  rare  mark  with  the  double  anchor,  for  the  significance 
of  which  see  page  76  ;  it  occurs  again  on  a  dessert  basket  with  milkmaid  subject  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  with  the  last  six  letters  of  the  word  Worcester  cut  oft' from  want  of  space  on  the  porcelain. 


146-148. 


J  Kofs  V^ormenfis  sculp  7?ofs  scut^Mrcester 

146-148  are  signatures  of  James  Ross,  the  last  of  which  is  seen  on  fig.  3  of  Plate  XLIX. 

/HF 


149 

145  is  a  mysterious  signature  of  three  letters  reversed  which  occurs  on  a  stone  in  the  landscape  on 
fig.  2  of  Plate  XLVIII.  Other  marks  found  on  printed  wares  are  the  square  mark  (112),  and  the  crossed 
swords  with  numeral  (12 1)  on  specimens  with  overglaze  prints;  and  the  open  and  shaded  crescents  (75), 
the  latter  with  an  initial  (76  and  77)  or  a  face  (78),  and  the  printed  YY  (98  and  99)  on  blue  printed  vuies. 
The  bat-prints  of  a  later  period  are  sometimes  found  on  specimens  marked  with  the  Barr,  Flight  and  l>ari, 
and  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr  marks. 


FLIGHT  PERIOD,  1783-1792. 


1 


FLIGHTS 

160 


5^  &<}& t~  cffcg&t 

161  151 


5 f'UxjJvt 


163 


ISO-153 


As  already  observed  the  crescent,  and  more  rarely  the  square  mark,  continued  to  be  used  with 
diminishing  frequency  in  the  first  years  of  this  period.  No  doubt  a  quantity  of  undecorated  porcelain,  made 
and  marked  during  the  Wall  period,  was  taken  over  by  Flight  in  1783.  This  will  partly  account  tor  the 
survival  of  the  old  marks,  but  they  also  occur  on  shapes  which  were  not  in  use  before  the  change  of 
proprietorship.  The  distinctive  Flight  marks,  however,  are  150,  which  is  impressed,  151  in  underglaze  blue, 
152  in  blue,  red  or  gold  (the  actual  example  is  from  fig.  1  of  Plate  Cl,  and  is  written  in  gold),  and 
153,  a  similar  mark  (in  red  or  blue),  with  a  crown  added  after  17S9  to  signify  that  a  royal  patent  had  been 

granted  to  the  factory. 


AND 

BARR 

3 

3  B 

^  IZ 

164 

F  2fJ3  J3 

-  155  I  >56  ^ 


6 

Cfiltaht  bfiarr 

167 


j 54— 1 57.  The  scratched  B,  of  which  various  forms  are  given  in  134,  is  ne>  uuuui  , 

joined  the  firm  in  1792.  It  was  scratched  in  the  body  before  glazing  and  is  often  accompanied  by  some 

9)  On  later  Worcester  wares  the  signatures  of  painters  such  as  Baxter,  Doe,  and  Humphrey  and\7alTr  Chamberlain  are  occasionally  found. 


192 


155-156  are 


FLIGHT  AND  BARR  PERIOD,  1792-1807— continued. 

other  sign,  such  as  a  flourish  or  a  cross.  Mr.  Binns  asserts  that  this  B  was  not  used  after  1803. 
initials  of  Plight  and  Barr  roughly  incised  on  specimens  in  the  Dyson  Perrins  Collection. 

1  he  more  usual  Flight  and  Barr  marks  are  written  in  overglaze  colours  (chiefly  red  and  black)  or  printed 
An  important  example  is  shown  on  Plate  CIII,  where  the  full  factory  mark  is  given  with  the  addition  of  an 
underglaze  blue  crescent.  The  more  usual  mark  is  157. 


BARR,  FLIGHT  AND  BARR  PERIOD,  1807-1813. 


168 


,  # 

(fyccvr-  (Barr' 

forced  te-r 

Govenurij  Jt reedr 
ofondon 

c/Kan Hietr 

cM,  ccfCJt 

($x>-s^o-F  (jfict/nusUf 


169 


FLIGHT  4  BARR 
Coi'cntnj  Street 
LONDON 

| Barr  flight  (*.  bare 

won oBsrna 

t  Manufacturers  tz>  their  j 

v  MAJESTIKft  JL  ' 

^novAL  family1 

1590- 


#  <=§= 

Barb  Flight  4-Basr 

Royal  Pmrfhin'Works 

Worcester 

London  Hbus* 

N°  I,  Coventry  Street 
160 


/Flight.  R4sr  &barr. 

proprietors  of  the 

Dlo^aXP'oiTel&tu  ^Stacks 
Worcester. 

Established rjst. 


'■r.r—  ^  -rfrv 
161 


full  mark C““msthe;’7,;fthefi™™p^in,he  body  before  glaring.  are  varieties  of  the 

full  mark  of  the  penod  the  fire,  wmten,  the  second  printed  over  the  glare  and  usually  in  red  or  black. 

business'1  2  2  ,°‘d  ^  “  F'ight  a"d  Ba"  ”  ™  “"tinned  -  the  London  branch  of  the 

Fan,  1.  WaS  mT,f  2  “ClUsively  by  J0*P>’  Flight.  The  appointments  from  the  Royal 

Famtly  were  gtven  as  oUows:-l789,  H.M.  George  III;  x8o;,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales;  ,808, 

H. R.H  The  P  tncess  of  Wales;  ,8,4.  H.R.H.  The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  The  addition  of  to 
Prince  of  Wales’  feathers  to  the  mark  took  place  in  1807. 

FLIGHT,  BARR  AND  BARR  PERIOD,  1813-1840. 

F / '-&/i  h 

Ir0 Barr 

163  164 

162-164.  Joseph  Flight  died  in  1S29,  but  his  name  continued  to  appear  in  the  style  of  the  firm  till  1840  the  marks 

prinmTfTI  T  glaA;g;  ,6rntten  “  ^  ”  blaCt;  ^  «  printed,  and'  a  cinstdar 

Sa  oTthe  F  ht  L°rmaS  1  WI,h  ,lK  ,,ameS  °f  ,he  firm  al,ercd-  There  are  many  variations  in  the 

I,  y  urthe  ",arkS'  b“‘  “  Speak  f°r  ,hemsel-s  ‘here  is  no  need  ,0  multiply  instances 


FlifktBarr  &2?arr 


CHAMBERLAIN  MARKS. 

C/utmLe’z,  [acn, 

UT <ri ’sC&dttes 


Ckam&erZa* 


’IflS 


C  A  a.  in  (r&rCct  i  rte 

CfiyP>-r'C€^}  t<fr 

yV"- 


165-168 


’66  . Tm  '  ,e7  /  “  hforeg^ter 

The  °f  ‘hiS  *7  alm0S‘  alWayS  COntain  ,he  ,,ame  Chamberlains,  and  present  no  dtfficulty 

The  art,  r  forms  are  usually  wrttten  and  consequently  vary  considerably  in  appearance.  265-6;  are  the 

he  2  k  "  r°m  1788  ‘°  l8°8'  ,he  W°rd  WWsto  “sed  or  omilted  indifferently.  ,6;  gives 

the  pattern  number;  ,t  occurs  on  fig.  3  of  Plate  CVI.  ,68  is  from  a  similar  specimen  in  the  Victoria  and 

Albert  Museum  and  ,s  qutte  an  exceptional  instance  of  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  firm. 
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CHAMBERLAIN  MARKS  — continued. 


hcoTrtC&rLuvn-d 

tffoLcedCenJC 


C/iarn.  her  Iain's 
Worcester 
€?  63,  Piccadilly, 

Jjondon, 

170 


Cham  he  plains 

Regent  China 

Worcester 
0  155 

We  w- Pond  Street, 

JDcndon. 

i7i 


172 


# 

Cham  iedains 
Worcester, 

13  tss 

JCeurBondS treat, 
Zondon. 

PoyalTfcrtfoinManu/hduteM 

173 


chamberlain  &.  co.,  CFfict/)7v£csr£curn  F  Co  FvFyyiccd-hirr- 

WORCESTER  a 

155,  NEW  BOND  STREET  175 

Sc  No.  ), 

lo  n  do  n.  Chamberlain  £?  Co.-,  "Worcester \ 

174  175 

169-175.  The  appointment  in  1807  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  followed  by  the  addition  of  the  crown  (169)  in  1811 
when  the  Prince  was  appointed  Regent.  170  was  used  between  1814  and  1816  while  the  London  house  was 
in  Piccadilly.  After  its  removal  to  New  Bond  Street  in  1816  the  latter  address  appeared  in  the  mark  till 
1845.  The  words  “regent  china”  ( see  p.  150)  were  inserted  in  the  printed  mark  (171)  after  18 11,  to  indicate 
the  use  of  a  special  composition.  Other  printed  marks  were  172-175.  172-173  were  used  from  1820-1840, 

174  between  1840  and  1845  after  the  amalgamation  with  the  AVarmstrey  House  firm,  and  175  in  1847. 


CHAMBERLAINS 

170 


177 


176-180.  176  used  between  1847  and  1850,  impressed  or  printed, 

used  from  1852-1862.  180  used  from  1862 


^T'CLun^er-'  Lee  6?  Co 


h/orce*  ter- 

18) 


GRAINGER 

8<  CO 

182 


^.rtunger 
har/Cd  y/crce<stey~ 

183 


IZoyal  China 


O  Weujrt®/ 

^  v6°y<^ 


181-184.  The  marks  used  by  the  firm  of  Grainger  from  1801-1889  were  181-184,  the  first  written,  the  second 
printed  over  the  glaze.  Another  variation  is  “ Grainger  Wood  6°  Co.  Worcester  Warranted .”  183  is  written 

in  red  on  a  mug  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  is  decorated  with  a  view  of  the  Worcester 
regatta  of  1846.  184  is  the  latest  trade  mark  used  by  this  firm,  which  was  amalgamated  with  the  Royal 
Worcester  Porcelain  AVorks  in  1889.  This  printed  mark  is  still  used  upon  semi-porcelain  ware. 


186 


ENGLAND. 


187 


&  ACu)  CAtnut  iVoaJcS 

'tyr/uewtCw 

189  190 


185-190.  The  firm  of  James  Hadley  &  Sons,  which  started  in  1896  and  rvas  incorporated  in  the  Royal  AA'orcester 
Porcelain  AAkrrks  in  1905,  used  marks  185-188.  The  “Hadley  ware,”  made  since  July,  1905,  by  the  Royal 
Porcelain  Company,  bears  the  AA^orcester  mark  189.  190  is  the  rare  mark  mentioned  by  AAr.  M.  Binns 
(op.  cit.  p.  16)  and  discussed  by  him  in  Appendix  A.  The  New  China  AVorks  was  probably  a  short-lived 
decorating  establishment,  where  Chamberlain  or  Grainger  porcelain  was  bought  in  the  white  and  painted. 


C  C 
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APPENDIX 

Mr.  H.  Eccles,  F.C.S.,  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  an  important  unpublished 
papei  in  which  he  has  set  forth  the  results  of  his  chemical  analysis  and  other  experiments 
on  old  W  orcester  porcelain,  showing  its  composition  and  its  relationship  with  Bow  and 
Chelsea  wares.  The  introductory  portion  of  the  paper  has  been  omitted,  as  it  traverses 
ground  already  covered  in  the  early  chapters  of  this  book,  but  the  remainder  is  given 
almost  verbatim ,  as  Mr.  Eccles’  observations  on  the  paste  and  glaze  of  these  old  English 
porcelains  aie  so  valuable  that  any  abridgment  would  be  criminal,  even  though,  in  many 
cases,  the  conclusions  have  been  already  incorporated  in  this  book. 

Mr.  Eccles’  paper  is  entitled  “Notes  on  Old  English  China  from  a  Chemical  point 
of  view,  by  H.  Eccles,  F.C.S.,  Metallurgist.” 

1  he  piinciple  adopted  is  to  fix  upon  thoroughly  characteristic  specimens  of  the  three 

before-mentioned  periods,  and  to  subject  them  to  searching  chemical  and  metallurgical  tests 
as  follows  :  — 


E  The  Blue  Scale  and  Exotic  Bird  Period,  1764-1783. 


An  oval  basket  with  pierced  trellis  borders  with  flower  branch  handles,  1 1  inches  wide, 
decorated  in  blue  scale  and  exotic  birds.  Square  mark.  This  piece  represents  perfectly 
the  period  ol  the  Chelsea  artists.  Paste,  colour,  hardness,  fracture  and  fusibility  identical 

with  its  fellows  in  fact  a  typical  specimen.  On  subjecting  this  to  a  chemical  analysis  it 
gave  : — 

o 


Silica  ... 
Magnesia 


68*2  per  cent. 

I6'x  ,,  Lead  present. 


The  china  is  easily  fusible  to  a  characteristic  dirty  greenish  glass.  This,  by  calculation, 
gives  soap  rock  50  per  cent. 

More  complete  tests  were  not  obtainable  without  injuring  the  specimen — a  verv 
valuable  one. 


IE  1  he  Period  of  Transfers  or  “Jet  Enamelled.” 

As  t^e  specimens  of  this  class  are  more  common  and  less  expensive  it  was  possible  to 
make  experiments  on  several  pieces.  They  all  agreed  in  hardness,  fusibility  and  fracture; 
the  translucency  was,  however,  much  modified  by  the  thickness  of  the  pieces  examined. 

The  specimen  fixed  upon  for  analysis  was  the  King  of  Prussia  muff,  dated  1757 
On  analysis  it  gave:-  & 


Silica 

Alumina 

Lime 

Phosphoric  acic 
Magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron  . 
Cobalt  oxide  . 
Potash  ... 

Soda 

Lead  oxide 


7I-58 
4*22 
2  *oo 


•  ••  ...  ...  0*20 

.  16*50 

.  0"5° 

.  0-05 

.  3’7° 

0*90 

present,  but  not  determined. 


99-65 


Easily  fusible  to  a  dirty  green  slag.  Equal  to  soap  rock  about  50  per  cent 


195 


III. — Blue  and  White  Painted  of  the  Earliest  Period. 


Here  a  considerable  difficulty  presents  itself,  as  the  decoration  of  this  class  does  not  of 
necessity  reveal  the  period  of  its  manufacture. 

However,  Mr.  Drane  of  Cardiff,  an  acknowledged  authority  on  old  Worcester,  furnished 
the  writer  with  a  small  handle-less  cup,  decorated  in  underglaze  blue  painting  ot  Chinese 
warriors.  This  he  considers  of  very  early  date.  In  the  Worcester  Works  Museum  there 
is  an  identical  cup  marked  which  the  authorities  there  consider  of  the  very  earliest 
period,  in  fact  they  could  not  produce  from  their  collection  anything  which  they  thought 
earlier.  Hardness,  fracture  and  fusibility  were  the  same  as  Nos.  I  and  II,  its  translucency 
is  more  pronounced  as  it  is  thin  and  delicately  made,  but  withal  it  had  a  decidedly  oriental 
appearance,  and,  from  casual  observation,  might  pass  for  such,  but,  unlike  its  oriental 
prototype,  it  melted  very  readily  into  the  characteristic  greenish  slag  at  approximately  the 
same  low  temperature  as  Nos.  I  and  II. 


On  analysis  it  gave  : — 

Silica 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

This  is  equal  to  35  per  cent,  of  soap  rock. 


72-80 

6-90 

4‘oo 

11-85 


Soap  rock. — An  ordinary  piece  of  this 
gave  on  analysis  : — 

Silica 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  iron  ... 

Magnesia 


mineral,  known  familiarly  as  “French  Chalk, 

. 53'4 

i°'8 

.  °7 

. 337 

98-6 


On  calcination  it  lost  5-05  per  cent,  water. 

Careful  examination  of  individual  pieces  of  several  important  collections  has  failed  to 
find  any  specimen  that  differs  in  the  paste  or  body  from  the  above  three  examples.  In 
several  cases  small  pieces  of  various  specimens  have  been  subjected  to  a  melting  temperature, 
along  with  pieces  from  other  early  factories,  always  with  the  same  result  a  very  fusible 
slag  of  a  characteristic  green  colour. 

5  This  in  itself  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  test  for  old  Worcester.  The  hard¬ 
ness  of  old  Worcester  china  is  well-known,  i.e.,  hardness  in  the  sense  of  resisting  the 
action  of  a  steel  file.  It  is  undoubtedly,  by  this  test,  the  hardest  of  all  early  English  solt 
porcelains,  but  ts  hardness  in  the  potter’s  sense,  i.e.,  its  resistance  to  the  action  of  a  high 
temperature,  is  a  very  different  matter  ;  from  reliable  experiments  made  it  is,  by  this  test, 
the  softest  of  all  English  porcelain  bodies. 

This  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  accepted  notions  on  this  matter,  but  the  experiments 

are  so  simple  that  their  truth  can  easily  be  verified. 

An  intelligent  reading  of  the  complete  analysis  of  No.  I  period  would  at  once  indicate 
the  reason  for  this.  One  has  only  to  observe  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  alkaline  frit 
present,  assisted  by  the  fluxing  action  of  the  oxide  of  iron  and  some  smaller  quantity  of 
oxide  of  lead.  A  body  of  such  composition  could  not  fail  to  be  readily  fusible. 

Our  contention  is'  that  from  first  to  last  of  Dr.  Wall’s  period  the  Worcester  body 

was  such  as  described. 


Properties  of  Worcester  Porcelain  compared  with  that  of  Bow  and  Chelsea. 


1  he  basis  of  comparison  includes  chemical  composition,  fracture,  hardness,  fusibility, 
translucency  and  glaze. 

j  o 

i  he  composition  of  old  Worcester  porcelain  is  peculiar  in  having  soap  rock  as  its 
backbone  ;  it  is  also  very  rich  in  the  alkalies,  soda  and  potash,  which  make  it  readily  fusible. 
I  he  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  (one-half  per  cent.)  is  somewhat  excessive  for  porcelain.  This 
ingredient  plays  an  important  part  in  giving  a  character  to  the  paste  ;  it  has  a  toning  down 
effect  observed  in  the  creamy  unglazed  parts.  I  he  oxide  of  iron  is  derived  principally  from  the 
soap  rock. 

Another  important  ingredient,  and  perhaps  one  that  was  included  in  Dr.  Wall’s 
invention,  is  cobalt,  added  in  the  form  of  smalt,  an  impure  cobalt  ore.  This  is  used  in  a  purer 
form  of  prepared  oxide  to  this  day  for  neutralising  the  effect  of  traces  of  oxide  of  iron,  in 
the  same  way  that  starched  things  in  the  laundry  are  treated  to  the  blue  bag  to  improve  their 
whiteness.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Worcester  manufacture  they  went  still  further,  and  by 
introducing  an  excess  of  cobalt  to  the  body  and  glaze,  the  soft  greyish  blue  colour  was  obtained, 
so  characteristic  of  this  ware,  and  adding  much  to  the  oriental  resemblance  so  frequently 
observed. 

If  one  will  carefully  examine  a  series  of  representative  specimens  of  old  Worcester  it 
"iH  l°und  that  smalt  was  not  always  used  ;  often  it  is  only  found  in  the  glaze,  sometimes 
in  both  body  and  glaze,  at  other  times  it  cannot  be  observed  either  in  body  or  glaze. 
Y\  e  have  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  lead  glaze  employed  contained  varying  quantities 
of  oxide  of  tin,  which  undoubtedly  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  beautiful  quality  of 
this  ware. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  prevalent  idea  is  that  a  variety  of  bodies  was  made  at 
Worcester.  I  hese  variations,  however,  are  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  most  of  our  best  collections  contain  only  one  body,  modified  more  or  less  by  the  presence 
of  iron  and  cobalt  and  by  slight  differences  in  the  constitution  of  the  glaze. 

lo  illustrate  the  effect  of  cobalt  let  anyone  examine  some  of  the  upright  Worcester 
specimens  say  the  enamelled  mugs,  teapoys  or  vases— and  there  will  be  found  underneath 
them  a  creamy  annular  portion  left  unglazed  when  cobalt  is  absent.  The  sunken  part  in  the 
centre  is,  however,  glazed,  and  has  the  characteristic  greyish  blue  colour  due  to  the  staining 
effect  of  cobalt. 

Here  the  fact  must  be  emphasised  that  few  connoisseurs  of  china  really  ever  pay  attention 
to  the  body  or  paste  ;  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  body  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
glaze.  It  would  be  found  of  great  utility  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  body  or  paste.  One 
of  the  most  useful  and  simple  tests  is  that  of  translucency — a  g'ood  strong  incandescent  light 
reveals  a  deal  to  the  initiated.  Observe,  for  example,  the  mellow,  yellowish-green  translucency 
of  old  Chelsea  with  its  luminous  spots  dotted  here  and  there. 


A  transmitted  light  is  almost  infallible  in  distinguishing  the  three  different  bodies  made  at 
Swansea,  and  the  same  experiment  with  some  kinds  of  Bow  china  gives  unmistakable 

results  in  fine  this  is  a  test  often  easy  of  application  and  capable  of  considerable  development. 

As  applied  to  old  Worcester  the  effect  is  somewhat  varied.  Thin  specimens  are  very 

translucent,  but  this  quality  is  rapidly  modified  by  the  thickness  of  the  piece.  Where  the 

body  contains  no  cobalt  the  iron  present  has  its  ordinary  effect  of  giving  the  transmitted 
light  a  ruddy  or  orange-brown  colouration.  Where  the  cobalt  has  been  used  freely  there  is  a 
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cool  greenish  colour  of  various  degrees  of  tint  very  characteristic  in  its  hue.  Generally 
speaking  a  creamy  body  and  glaze  means  absence  of  cobalt  and  a  ruddy  translucency. 

A  greyish-blue  tint  of  body  and  glaze  means  presence  of  cobalt  and  a  greenish 
translucency. 

Occasionally  a  thin  piece  of  old  Worcester  may  be  observed  quite  colourless  as  to 
paste  and  transmitted  light. 

Many  experts  profess  to  distinguish  differences  in  paste  of  various  porcelains  by  feel, 
but  as  this  obviously  applies  only  to  the  glaze,  its  value  as  a  test  must  be  very  limited,  and  it 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  it  is  at  all  useful. 

Fracture. — It  is  very  probable  that  this  test  is  of  much  less  importance  than  is 
generally  attributed  to  it.  True  Hard  Porcelain,  such  as  the  ordinary  oriental  and 
continental  ware,  breaks  with  a  fracture  characteristic  enough — vitreous,  conchoidal  and  almost 
granular ;  but  to  say  that  soft  or  artificial  porcelain,  as  our  text  books  constantly  repeat, 
has  a  granular  saccharoidal  fracture,  breaking  like  a  piece  of  lump  sugar,  is  quite  at  variance 
with  ordinary  observation.  Chelsea,  Worcester,  Nantgarw,  Derby  and  the  earliest  pieces  of 
Vieux  Sevres  do  not  break  with  such  a  fracture  ;  nor  is  it  possible  with  the  strong  powers  of 
the  microscope,  with  properly  prepared  specimens,  to  develop  such  a  fracture.  I  he  different 
bodies  show  a  clean,  somewhat  even,  fractured  surface,  all  very  similar  as  to  texture  to  modern 
English  china,  and  only  differing  in  colour  ;  the  extremes  being  old  Worcester,  which  retains 
its  greyish-blue  tint,  while  Nantgarw  is  pure  snow-white.  Between  these  two  many  delicate 
tints  may  be  observed  in  the  different  bodies.  The  variations  in  the  structure  ol  the  fractured 
surface  are  never  very  marked.  Often  with  the  aid  of  a  hand  magnifying  glass  a  glossy 
tendency  can  be  traced,  as  if  due  to  incipient  fusion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Bow  china  is  not  included  in  the  above,  as  one  of  the  chief  kinds 
of  this  ware  exhibits  a  very  characteristic  rough  uneven  fracture,  like  common  earthenware. 
The  composition  of  this  body  is  also  remarkable,  and  will  be  described  later  on. 

Hardness  and  Fusibility. 

True,  a  hard  porcelain  resists  the  action  of  a  steel  file  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  harder  than 
steel.  With  a  good  file  a  piece  of  oriental  china  can  be  touched,  but  the  powder  will  be 
black  from  the  formation  of  steel  filings. 

Hard  porcelain  is  also  very  refractory  ;  it  will  stand  the  highest  temperatures  of  the 
furnace  without  melting. 

Soft  porcelain,  generally  speaking,  is  easily  touched  with  a  steel  file,  the  powder  being 
white,  as  it  is  softer  than  steel.  It  is  a  pretty  useful  test,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
relied  upon. 

Soft  porcelain  is  melted  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  and  this  is  a  test  that  has  a  real 
meaning  in  distinguishing  what  is  hard  and  what  is  soft  porcelain.  Softness  and  hardness 
mean  fusibility  or  the  reverse. 

Moreover,  application  of  a  furnace  heat  forms  one  of  the  most  important  methods  of 
distinguishing  between  the  various  kinds  of  early  china  bodies.  Not  so  much  in  determining 
the  actual  melting  point,  but  in  observing  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  melted  bodies. 
A  fragment  of  melted  old  Worcester  is  widely  different  in  appearance  from  a  fragment  of 
Bow  or  Chelsea  or  other  early  china  similarly  treated,  and  each  kind  has  its  own  peculiarity 
whereby  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  rest.  This  important  test  has  not  been  exploited 
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before,  but  in  doubtful  cases  of  identity  it  may  be  taken  as  a  simple  and  reliable  test. 
Besides  the  soap  rock  Worcester  body  already  described,  the  following  pieces  of  Chelsea  and 
Bow  were  subjected  to  similar  tests  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Chelsea.  A  desseit  plate  with  a  soft  creamy  glaze  (containing'  tin  and  lead)  rather  more 
translucent  than  Worcester.  W  hen  held  before  a  strong  light  it  exhibited  a  mellow  yellowish 
tint  and  the  usual  luminous  spots  so  peculiar  to  this  body. 

Fracture. — Even  and  similar  to  modern  English  china,  but  more  spongy  ;  it  contained 
many  pinholes.  File  test,  fairly  soft. 


Decoration.—  Sprays  of  flowers  and  insects,  chocolate  border,  anchor  mark  in  red. 


1  fact,  a  typical  piece 

of  early  Chelsea.  On  analysis  it  gave  : — 

Silica  ... 

...  ...  ...  ...  ...  . . . 

69-10 

Alumina 

•••  •** 

5‘9° 

Lime 

•  •  • 

20-50 

Magnesia 

...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

0-71 

Oxide  of  iron 

traces 

Potash 

0  0° 

Soda  ... 

•  •• 

0*69 

It 


100*20 

1  his  body  contains  neither  bone  ash  or  soap  rock  ;  a  fragment  melted  (it  melts 
almost  as  readily  as  old  Worcester)  forms  a  smooth-surfaced  yellowish  slag  very  different 
from  other  porcelains. 

Bow  Porcelain. — There  were  apparently  several  different  bodies  made  at  Bow.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  and  most  characteristic  body  is  that  represented  by  the  specimen  taken  here 
lor  experimental  purposes,  viz.,  cup  and  saucer,  white  with  embossed  or  sprigged  Prunus  design. 
There  is  nothing  creamy  about  the  poor  glaze— it  is  a  sort  of  milky  white  ;  translucency  is 
weak.  When  held  before  a  strong  light  the  thicker  parts  are  opaque,  the  thinner  parts 
transmitting  a  dull  neutral-tinted  light. 

Fracture  is  peculiar,  being  rough  and  uneven,  like  common  earthenware  ;  its  softness, 
as  tested  by  a  steel  file,  is  remarkable  ;  it  is  perhaps  in  this  way  the  softest  of  all  English 
porcelain  bodies.  It  gave  on  analysis  : — 

Silica  ... 

Alumina 
Lime  ... 

Magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron 
Phosphoric  acid 
Potash 
Soda  ... 


16-50 
15-12 
0-40 
trace 
1 1'5° 
0-70 

O' 71 


1*01 


99 '63 


1  his  china  melts  much  less  readily  than  the  Worcester  or  Chelsea  and  swells  up  into  a 
spongy  mass.  I  erhaps  this  belongs  to  a  late  period  of  Bow  manufacture.  The  very  small 
percentage  of  alkalies  readily  accounts  for  its  exceptional  fracture  and  want  of  translucency. 
The  thiee  different  brands  of  china  can  thus  be  classified  according  to  their  properties. 
Hardness  (resistance  offered  to  a  steel  file)  : — 

Worcester  ...  1  ...  Hard 

Chelsea  ...  2  ...  Medium 

Bow  ...  ...  3  ...  Soft 


3 
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Hardness  (resistance  to  fusion  at  a  high  temperature)  : — - 

Bow  ...  ...  i 

Chelsea  ...  2 

Worcester  ...  3 


Old  Worcester  is  slightly  more  fusible  than  Chelsea,  and  Bow  is  by  far  the  least  fusible. 
We  have  thus  the  curious  phenomenon  of  Worcester,  Chelsea  and  Bow  reversing  their 
order  of  hardness  according  as  we  subject  them  to  the  file  test  and  the  melting  test. 
It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  file  test  is  not  altogether  reliable. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  not  known  when  the  use  of  soap  stone  was  abandoned  at  Worcester. 
A  cup  and  saucer  taken  at  random  with  the  impressed  mark  B  F  B,  a  period  dating  from 
1807-1813,  indicated  the  presence  of  30  per  cent,  soap  rock,  as  shown  by  the  following 
analysis : — 


Silica  ... 
Alumina 
Lime  ... 
Magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron 
Potash 
Soda  ... 


76-10 

7  ’5  5 
i'3° 

9'65 

traces 

4‘o6 

I'4I 


100-07 


The  body  of  this  porcelain,  although  similar  in  composition,  could  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  the  earlier  Worcester  ;  perhaps  the  absence  of  iron  may  account  for  this.  A  fragment 
readily  melts  to  a  pure  white  slag,  very  different  from  the  specimen  of  Dr.  Wall’s  period. 

Mr.  Evans,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Co.,  has  very  kindly 
furnished  some  cones  of  baked  clay  and  of  a  known  melting  point,  for  ascertaining  the 
temperature  of  the  kilns  employed  in  daily  use.  Thus  the  melting  point  of  a  typical  piece 
of  old  Worcester  porcelain  is  found  to  be  1350°  C.,  a  temperature  closely  approximating  that 
of  the  baking  point  of  modern  Worcester  china. 

Typical  pieces  of  Chelsea,  Bow,  Derby,  Swansea  and  Nantgarw  all  melt  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  this,  and  for  the  sake  of  comparison  several  of  these  test  pieces  can  be 
seen  at  the  museum  of  the  Worcester  factory. 


In  a  further  note  Mr.  Eccles  gives  a  comparative  analysis  of  fragments  of  Lowestoft, 
Bow  and  .Swansea  as  follows  : — 


Silica 

Alumina 

Oxide  of  iron  ... 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Phosphoric  acid 
Soda 

Potash  ... 


I. — Lowestoft. 

II . — Bow. 

III. — Swans 

42*20 

55’10 

46-58 

19-63 

14-40 

23-07 

trace 

trace 

nil 

17-12 

i5'12 

15-22 

1-5° 

0-40 

O 

CN 

I4'37 

11-50 

11-19 

not  determined 

0-47 

nr 

0-70 

3'°4 

All  are  clearly  “  bone-ash  ”  bodies. 

The  fusibility  test  was  applied  to  a  piece  of  the  Lowestoft  fragment  analysed  above, 
and  a  piece  of  transfer-printed  W  orcester,  with  the  result  that,  while  the  Worcester  melted 
to  a  characteristic  bluish  mass,  the  Lowestoft  remained  practically  unaltered. 

Other  analyses  of  Worcester  bodies  are  given  on  pages  43  and  97. 
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160 

.  .  192 

82,  183,  186,  190 

•  i35 
100,  125,  131 

•  15° 

.  74,  76 


David  and  Abishag 

•  10,  37 

Davis  .... 

141,  142,  151 

Davis,  W. 

•  11,  14,  21,  126,  127 

Davis,  W.,  junior  . 

21 

Delft  .... 

25 

Derby  .  6,  13,  19,  23, 

25,  28,  75,  76,  81,  87,  96, 

1 14,  137,  140,  142,  143,  19°,  1 97,  J99 

Derby-Japan  . 

67,  140 

Dickins  sale  . 

177 

Digby  .... 

146 

Dillon  .... 

.  .  .  .  138 

Dillwyn,  L.  W. 

29 

Doctoring 

165,  166 

Doe  .... 

141,  143,  151 

Dog-fight 

130 

Doharty,  John 

n 

Donaldson  .  107,  108,  109,  no,  in,  112,  161,  190 

Dontil  border 

131 

Door  furniture 

152,  154 

Dossie  .... 

26 

Dragon  .... 

•  37,  63,  64 

Drane,  R.  .  .  32, 

38,  91,  10 1 ,  114,  117,  195 

Drane  collection  .  38,  42 

49,  5°,  59,  6°,  61,  62,  65, 

Draw-well 

Dresden 

Dubourg  collection 


68,  69,  84,  85,  86,  89,  93,  94,  104,  105, 
106,  no,  120,  121,  122,  130,  131,  132, 
I35>  r45>  1 53»  161,  166,185,  188,  190 

. 73 

. 4,  33>  52.  53 

.  38,  49,  50,  64,  79,  86,  106, 
112,  120,  145,  161,  190 
i54, i55 
•  i3>  19.  23>  75)  8l)  110 


61,  62,  64,  65,  68,  69,  75,  85,  86,  93,  94, 
105,  106,  109,  hi,  112,  121,  128,  132,  145, 
146,  157,  160,  161,  186, 1S7, 188,  190,  191,  192 
Dyson  Perrins,  C.  W.  10,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  95,  97 


Earthenwares,  Egyptian 
Earthenwares,  Persian  . 

Eccles,  H.  .  .  12,  24 

Egg-shell  porcelain 
Egypt  .... 

Elers  .... 

Ely,  Marchioness  of 
Emblematical  composition 
Empire  style  .  .  .  -35 

Enamel  colours 
Enamels,  Worcester 
Enamels,  Limoges  . 
d’Entrecolles,  Pere 
Evans,  E.  P.  . 


2 

2 

,  28,  97,  194,  199 
•  24,  56,  85 

2 

40 

37.  r3°)  W6 
136,  i37,  i42 
36,  143,  149,  156 

3 

•  155 
I54>  i55 

•  5.  82 
157,  i99 


F . 

Fairbank,  R.,  collection 
F.  &  B. . 

F.  B.  B. 

Fan  pattern 
Famille  rose 
Famille  verte 
Fan-shaped  panels  . 

Feathers,  Prince  of  Wales’,  in 
Fenn 

Festoons  of  drapery 
Feng-huang  . 

Ferrara  . 

Finlason 
Figures  . 

Figures,  oriental 
Figure  subjects 
Fish  design  . 

Flies 
Flight  . 

Flight  and  Barr 


31,  88,  91 


190 

38,  13 1,  161 

191 

192 

64.  145.  i84>  189 
55.  56,  61,  123 
55.  56,  57.  61,  62,  63 
55,  56,  58,  187 
mark  .  139,  192 

79 
129 


108 

9.  94,  95-97 
107 

99,  107-112,  139,  142 

54 
142 

23,  36,  40,  134,  135,  I9I 
21,  23,  29,  54,  67,  79,  1 15,  130, 
135,  I36,  1 37,  138,  143,  144,  148,  191,  i92 
Flight,  Barr  and  Barr  .  21,  28,  139,  141,  188,  192 

Flight,  John . 21,  133,  136 

Flight,  Joseph  .  .  .  .21,133,140,192 


Dudley,  Earl  of 
Duesbury,  William 
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Flight,  Thomas  ..... 

Florence  ...... 

Flowers,  basket  of . 

Flower  holder,  cornucopia-shaped  . 

Flowers  .  19,  28,  31,  32,  33,  36,  39,  63,  64,  81, 

88,  90,  92,  99,  100,  1 15,  1 16,  142,  143 


21,  i33 

2 

1 16 

44,  186 


Fluting,  spiral 

Fogo 

Forgeries 

Fortune  telling 

Fothergill 

Fox  chase 

Fracture 

Fragonard 

Francesco  Maria 

Frankenthal 

Franks,  Sir  A.  W.  . 

Frederick  the  Great 

Fritt 

Fruit 

Fruit,  sliced  . 

Frye,  Thomas 
Fiirstenberg  mark  . 
Fulham  . 

Fusibility 


138,  148 
104,  190 
162-167 

73 
103 
130 
197,  198 

34 

2 

•  5-  J9o 
146 

•  72,  74,  83 

23,  24,  29,  195 
32,  88,  91,  103 
92 

6,  42,  44 
190 
4 

1 97,  i99 


G.  ... 

Gadroon  edge 
Gainsborough 
Gentleman' s  Magazine 
George  II 
George  III  .  21,  72,  80,  84,  86, 

i37, 

George  IV 

Gilding  .  39,  53,  99,  102,  140, 

Giles,  J.  .  18,19,20,83,119, 

Gilt  diaper  .... 
Gladstone,  VV.  E.  . 

Glaze,  shrinkage  of 
Gloucester’s,  Duke  of,  service 


Gold  decoration 
Gold  diaper  . 

Gold  stripes  . 

Gough  Square  '  . 

Government  support 
Grainger  &  Co. 
Grainger,  Lee  &  Co. 
Grainger,  Thomas  . 
Grainger,  Wood  &  Co. 
Granby 
Green,  apple  . 


20 

148,  149 
79 

15,  17,  141 

72 

I25,  127,  135,  136, 

1 45,  146,  149,  192 

•  151,  153 
1 43>  i57,  164,  166 
I23,  125,  131,  166 

99 

57,  183,  190 
25 

92,  93,  129, 
153,  188 
.  126 

64 

I25,  132 
16 
141 
1 58,  193 
1 59»  i93 
I58,  159,  1 7 1,  172 

•  158,  193 

•  73,  79,  85 

•  31,  34,  99,  102 


PAGE 

Green,  French 

102,  119 

Green,  pea  . 

102,  X19 

Green,  sea 

102,  119 

Green,  Valentine  . 

•  l6,  40,  72,  76,  77,  i36,  !47 

Green  wash  over  black 

design  .  .  .123 

Grisaille 

. 35 

Ground  colours 

139,  r43 

Ground-laying 

.  .  .  .  .  102 

H . 

186 

Hadley 

156,  159 

Hadley  &  Sons 

193 

Hadley  ware  . 

193 

Hamilton,  Duke  of 

•  i35 

Hamilton,  Lady 

137,  149 

Hanbury 

131 

Hancock,  Robert  .  21, 

44,  7°,  74,  76,  77,  79,  81, 
84,  85,  86,  138,  165,  191 

“  Handmaid  to  the  Arts  ” 

.  .  .  .  26 

Hardness 

198 

Hard-paste  . 

3 

Harlequin  service  . 

150 

Haslem 

142 

Hawthorn  pattern  . 

45 

Haymakers  . 

73 

Heath,  John  . 

23 

Hexagon  vases 

35 

Hirado  porcelain  . 

i56,  J57 

“  History  and  Antiquities  of  Worcestershire”  .  77 

Hochst 

5 

Holdship,  Josiah  . 

•  11,  23,  74 

Holdship,  Richard . 

11,  13,  23,  25,  74,  76,  81 

Holland 

16,  164 

Hope  .... 

i37,  146 

Hope-Edwards  service  . 

.  90,  94,  128,  129 

Hop-pole  pattern  . 

99,  100,  148 

Horn  .... 

190 

Hunting  scenes 

.  .  88,  91 

Huntley,  Marchioness  of 

38,  130 

Husk  border  . 

103 

Hybrid  specimens  . 

162 

Hyde,  J.  B.  . 

152 

I.F.P.  reversed 

.  82,  84,  191 

Ih 

44 

Imari,  old 

24,  33,  55,  59,  6°,  140 

Imitations 

162-167 

Indian  style  . 

156 

Inkpot  . 

188 

Insects  . 

31,  36,  88,  92 

Iron-stone  china  . 

141,  152 
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Ivory  ware 


PAGE 

3°,  iS5,  x57 


Jackson,  Edward 
Jade  . 

Jansen,  Sir  T. 
Japan  pattern 

J.D.  in  monogram 
Jet-enamell’d . 
Jewell’d  porcelain 
Jewitt  . 
Johanneum  . 
June  . 


1 1 

186,  189 
71 

13,  32,  54,  63-69,  149,  150, 
156,  187,  189,  190 
hi,  1 12,  190 

.  .  .  78 

1 39,  I55 

76 

33 


79 


Kakiemon  .... 

K.  &  B . 

Kaolin  ..... 
Karl  Theodor 
Kauffmann,  Angelica 
Kempthorne 
Kent,  Duchess  of  . 

Kentish  Town 
Kerr,  W.  H. 

Kerr,  W.  H.,  and  R.  W.  Binns 
Kew  ..... 
King  Street  .... 

Kirk,  W.  B . 

Knife  handles 

Kylin  ..... 


33,  51,  52,  59,  60,  61 
193 
2 

184,  190 
80,  138 
13,  129 
105,  129 
18 

152,  155 

22 

!25,  131 

147 

.  154 

124 

•  •  •  56 


“  Ladies’ Amusement  ”  ....  72,85,86 

Lambeth  delft 

. "3 

Landscapes 

31,  81,  88,  91,  103,  no,  118,  136, 
137,  I38,  !39,  x42>  186 

“  Lange  lijsen” 

. 49 

Le  Bas  . 

. 79,93 

Lewis,  George 

. 76 

Lewes,  Lady . 

. 13° 

Lilac  colour  . 

. 78 

Lille  . 

. 4 

Lilly,  Frederic 

. 152 

Lilly,  John  . 

.  I5I,  *52 

Liverpool 

.  10,  13,  43,  70,  78,  86 

Lloyd,  Frank,  collection  .  37,  38,  50,  60,  61,  68, 

69,  82, 

86,  93,  94,  105,  106,  in,  120,  161 

Loftus,  arms  of 

126 

London  branches 

i35,  140,  150,  152,  193 

Long  Elizas 

. 45 

Longton  Hall 

.  40,  41,  114,  1 1 7,  120 

Louis  XIV  style 

. !56 

PAGE 

Louis  XV  .  .  .  .  .  .  4,  98 

Lovers’  Knot  .....  100,  125 

Lowe . 138,  141,  143 

Lowestoft  .  8,  26,  27,  40,  41,  55,  90,  1 14,  125,  199 
Lowris’  China  House  .  .  .  .  .  13,  14 

L’s  (two)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .134 

Lyes,  John  .  .  .  .  .  .  .11, 14 

Lygon,  General  .  .  .  .  .  .154 


M. 

Maclise . 
Madeley 
Magnesia 
Majolica 
Mansfield 
Mardyke 
Marks  . 

Maw 
Mazarine  blue 
Medici  porcelain 


.  187 

•  x55 

i43 

.  12,  28 
25 

.  28,  29 
16 

81,  182-193 

•  152 

19,  20,  90,  101,  119 
2,  3 


Meissen  .  4,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  39,  45,  52,  53,  58, 
60,  63,  64,  67,  85,  87-94,  96,  98,  100,  103,  107 

Mennecy . 4,  33,  36,  123 

Merite  fortune  .  .  .  .  .  .131 

Meteyard  .  .  .  .  .  .  .103 

Michael,  Grand  Duke  .  .  .  .  .151 

Michael  Sale  .  .  .  .  .  .178 

Milkmaids  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  73 

Minton  .  .  .  .  .  .  .156 

Monograms  .  .  .  .  .  .  190,  1 91 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  .  37,  38,  128,  129 
Mosaic  borders  ......  88 

Moulded  ornament  .  .  -39,  46,  186,  187 

Moulded  panels  ......  88 

Moulds . 40,  41,  186 

Munster,  Earl  of  .  .  .  .  .  .146 

Murdoch  sale  .  .  .  .  .  .171 

Murray,  George,  collection  .  62,  84,  146,  153,  161 

Museum  of  Practipll  Geology  .  .  .160 

Music  meeting  .  .  .  .  .  .  15,  39 

Music  pattern  .  .  .  .  .  135,  145 

Mycenaean  age  .  .  .  .  .  .113 


Namako  ware 
Nancy  Squier 
Nantgarw 
Nanquin 
Nash  . 

N.C.,  1767  . 

Nelson,  Lord 
Nightingale  collection 


.  156 

131 

28,  29,  141,  150,  197,  199 

24 

77,  147 
93 

137,  i49,  I51,  r53 
38,  49,  5°,  79,  86,  Io6,  112, 
120,  145 
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Nightingale,  J.  E.  . 

15.  47,  53,  87,  95,  104,  no,  119, 
124,  168,  190 

No.  45  . 

.  .  .  .  66,  67,  68 

North  Briton,  The 

.  .  .  .  .  66,  67 

CEil  de  perdrix 

34,  100,  128 

Oliver,  William 

.  .  .  .  .  1 1 

O'Neale 

107,  108,  109,  no,  112,  190 

Orange  ground 

. 64 

Oriental  figures 

. 54 

Oriental  influences 

.  51-62 

Ormolu  mount 

103 

Oude,  Nabob  of  . 

136,  142 

Overglaze  enamels 

20 

Oxford  Journal 

17,  141,  162 

Oxide  of  iron 

196 

P. 

. 186 

Palissy,  Bernard 

. 5 

Parian  ware  . 

. 30 

Parrot  on  vine 

. 73,84 

Parrot  pattern 

. 46 

Partridge  pattern  . 

•  31,  33,  53,  187,  190 

Patent,  letters 

. i35 

Pdte-tendre  . 

•  •  ■  •  ■  3,  o4 

Peacock  scale 

.  .  .  .  89,  1 14,  121 

Pearl  borders 

139,159 

Pegg,  William 

107 

Pencilling  in  black  . 

.  82,  83,  187 

Pencilling  in  lake  . 

. 82 

Pennington,  John  . 

1 37,  I4L  142,  145,  146 

Perrott,  Sir  R. 

. 73,85 

Persia  . 

58,  186 

Persian  style  . 

. !56 

Petuntse 

•  .  .  .  .  2 

Pheasant  pattern  . 

. 64 

Phillips,  E.  . 

. 155 

Pillement 

MO 

CO 

Ln 

O 

w 

La 

Pink  . 

89,114 

Pink  scale 

89,  n6,  185 

Pinxton 

.  28, 29 

Pitman 

. 143 

Pitt 

. 73 

Plant 

. 151 

Plymouth 

. 124 

Pococke,  Dr. 

7,  13, 71 

Podmore,  Robert  . 

. ”,  14 

Pompadour,  Madame  de  ....  98 

Pompey  the  Little 

127, 132 

Porcelain,  artificial 

. 2, 3 

Porcelain,  hard 

. 4, 197 

PAGE 

Porcelain,  oriental  . 

.  2,  4 

Porcelain,  soft 

•  5,  197 

Poterat,  Louis 

4 

Powys,  Mrs.  Philip  Lybbe 

47,  50,  95,  96,  125 

Price,  A.  R.  . 

132 

Prince  Regent 

151,  i93 

Printed  wares 

70,  162,  179 

Printing  in  blue  under-glaze 

CO 

0 

00 

00 

MO 

M 

Printing,  transfer  . 

19,44,70-86 

Pritchett,  Samuel  . 

.  .  .  .  II 

Proctor 

IS2 

Prunus  .... 

53 

Prussia,  King  of  . 

71,  194 

Pseudo-classic 

•  35,  36,  134 

Public  Advertiser  . 

•  15,  18,  95,  n8 

Purple  .... 

119 

Pyne  .... 

139 

Quail  pattern 

•  33,  52,  53,  184 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  pattern 

148 

Queen  Charlotte’s  pattern 

58,  i35 

Queen’s  pattern 

•  •  •  •  58 

Quince  .... 

103 

R . 

186 

Raphaelesque  porcelain  . 

•  i55 

Ravenet 

70 

Recipes 

•  23,  25,  28 

Redecoration 

20,  165,  167 

Redgrave 

•  77,  i°7,  i°8,  109 

Refiring 

.  .  .  165,  166 

Regatta,  Worcester 

193 

Regent  China 

148,  150,  193 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua 

.  54,  61,  128,  129 

R.  H . 

.  74,  81,  191 

R.  H.,  in  monogram 

.  74,  76,  82,  191 

Ribbed  patterns 

•  45,46 

Ribbon  pattern 

•  •  138 

Richards 

141 

Rococo  .  33,  34,  35, 

36,  79,  88,  89,  134,  143 

Rogers  .... 

141,  143,  151 

Rose  Dubarry 

90 

Rose-leaf  design  . 

47,  123 

Rose  pompadour  . 

•  34,  9° 

Rosewater  bottle  . 

.  .  .  62,  118 

Ross  .... 

CO 

to 

co 

4- 

MO 

w 

Rothschild’s,  Lord,  collection  .  .  .  112 

Rotterdam,  . 

4 

Rouen  .... 

4 

Royal  lily  pattern  . 

•  58,  134,  135,  145 

Ruby  red 

56 

Ruding  .... 

.  .  .  .  127 

PAGE 


Russia,  Emperor  of 


136 


collection 


4, 


08,  1 


156 

78 

70 


33,  I24 
!52 
iS9 
4 

39,  47 
10,  160 

9 
43 


“  Scale  ”  grounds  . 
Scarlet  . 

Schreiber  collection 


Sabrina  ware . 

Sadler  &  Green 
Sadler,  John  . 

St.  Cloud 
St.  John,  Fleming 
St.  Martins 
St.  Sever 
Salt  glaze 
Salting,  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sandys,  Samuel 
Sauce  boat,  two-handled 
Scale-blue  .  12,  20,  32,  36,  78,  ior,  115,  134,  143, 

157,  162,  163 
20,  62,  63,  65,  89,  113-122 

.  119 

37,  44,  48,  49,  72,  73,  79, 
126,  131,  134,  160,  186,  189 
Scott’s,  Sir  Samuel,  collection  .  nr,  112,  161 
Semi-Chinese  figures  .  .  .  .  115,120 

Sevres  .  4,  31,  33,  34,  35,  36,  64,  65,  67,  87,  88,  89, 
90,  96,  98-106,  128,  139,  155,  165,  183,  186,  197 

•  65 

Shakespeare  . 

Sheldon  collection . 

Shells  .... 

Shell-shaped  dessert  dish 
Signature  concealed 
Silk  .... 

Sky  blue 

Smalt  .... 

Smedley,  Marsden,  collection 
Soap  rock 
Soft-paste 
Soho 


73 
186 

38,  i39,  143 
124 
84 

141,  143 
*9 
196 

61,  124,  161 
12,  13,  14,  23,  24,  28,  43,  194,  195,  198 

3,  4,  6,  29,  3°,  98,  157,  158 

10 


Solon  . 

Sotheby’s 
Spelman,  W.  W.  R 
Spiral  pattern 
Spitting  out  . 
Spring  Gardens 
Spode,  Josiah 
Spoons  . 

Spranger  collection 
Sprimont 
Square  mark 
Staffordshire 


8 

42,  no 
168,  1 7 1,  178,  179 
40 
58 
165 

119 


Star  pattern 
Steatite 
Steel 
Stinton  . 


124 
161 
40,  1 18 
57,  82,  134  187-190 
8,  29,  30,  39,  47,  72,  140,  141,  148, 
152,  163,  164 

. 64,  65,  68 

.  .  .  .  .  .  12 

. I5I 

. i4T>  x42 
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Stippled  engraving 

80, 138 

“  Stone  ”  china  .... 

148 

Stoneware  ..... 

•  39,47 

Stormont,  Lord  .... 

.  .  129 

Strasburg  ..... 

5 

Strike  ...... 

81 

Sumner,  Bishop  .  .  .  56,  128, 

to 

MD 

Crt 

CO 

4* 

“  Survey  of  the  City  of  Worcester  ” 

16 

Swansea  .  .  .  .  .29, 

142,  196,  199 

Swan’s  egg  teapoy  .... 

1 2 1 

T . 

.  .  187 

T.  and  F.  in  monogram .  .  42,  43,  44,  45,  49,  186 

Taylor  ...... 

141, 143 

Taylor,  James  .... 

77 

“Teaparty,  A”  .... 

•  70,  72,  i65 

Tebo . 

38, 187 

Teniers  ..... 

III 

Thistlethwaite  collection 

•  •  38 

Thoms  collection  50,  66,  76,  77,  79,  83,  84,  85,  86, 

131,  146,  161 

164,  179,  190 

Thorneloe,  John  .... 

.  n,  13,  129 

Thuringian  factories 

45 

Thynne,  Lord  Henry 

129 

Tiles,  encaustic  .... 

.  152 

Tin  ash  ..... 

•  24,  25 

T° . 

187 

Tokens  ..... 

126,  127,  188 

Tonquin  manufacture  . 

1 1 

Torksey . 

28 

Tournay  mark  .... 

190 

Transfer  printing  .  16,  17,  36,  70-86, 

137,  138,  i57, 

164 

Translucency  .... 

196 

Trapnell  collection 

7,  37,  60 

Trellis  pattern  .  .  .  31,  34,  88,  91,  99,  100 

Tschirnhausen  .... 

4 

T.  T . 

77 

Tumblers  ..... 

86,  124 

Tureen,  cream  .... 

103 

Tureen  moulds  .... 

40 

Turner,  T.  . 

77,  i47 

Turner,  W.  . 

29,  142 

Turquoise  blue  .  .  31,  34,  89,  90,  100,  103 

Values  ...... 

168-181 

Venice  ...... 

•  89,  94 

Vernon,  Rev.  Thomas  . 

.  .  2 1 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  collection  .  48,  137, 

160,  192,  193 

Victorian,  early  35 
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Vienna  . 
Vincennes 
Vine  leaves  . 
V’s  interlaced 


PAGE 

5 

•  4,  98 

•  47)  94 
125,  188 


W. 

Wales,  Prince  of  . 
Wales,  Princess  of. 
Walker,  Samuel 
Walker  . 

Wall,  Dr.  John 

Wall,  John,  junior  . 
Wall  period  .  23,  27, 


40,  82,  182,  187,  188,  189,  191 
I36>  139.  T49>  1 5°>  1 92»  i93 

192 
.  28,  29 
1 12 

9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  20,  23,  37, 
i°7,  125,  196 
20,  188 

36,  40,  58,  133,  134,  136,  140, 
ML  M3,  i44,  189,  195 


Ward,  Lord  . 
Warmstrey  House  . 
Washington  . 
Watteau 
Webster 
Wedgwood,  J. 
Wheat-sheaf  pattern 
Willow  pattern 
Wilkes,  John  . 
White  City 
White  wares  . 
Whorl  pattern 


154 

149,152,187 

no 

79,  91,  107,  hi  ,112 


38 


72, 


103,  134,  137, 


141,  142 
139,  M1 


37,  64,  65 


3i 

66 


157,  160 
•  19,  36 

58,  187 


William  IV  . 

PAGE 

136 

Williams  .  .  .  . 

151 

Willman  .  .  .  . 

91 

Wirksworth  . 

29 

Wolfe . 

.  .  84 

Wood  .... 

I4I,  M3,  ML  M3 

Worcester  Corporation  China 

124,  125,  132,  137, 
145,  188 

Worcester-Japan  pattern 

.  63-69,  140 

Worcester  (mark)  . 

192 

Worcester  Works  Museum 

48,  49,  5°,  6l,  85,  86, 

109,  in,  124,  131,  133,  137,  142, 
145,  146,  151,  M3,  160,  163,  186,  195 
Workmen’s  marks  .  .  40,  41,  44,  83,  182,  186,  187 

Wouvermans 
W.P.C. 

W-shaped  panels  . 

Wythes,  E.  J.,  collection 
Wytmans,  Claes  Jansz  . 

Yates  .... 

Yellow  .... 

Yellow  scale  . 

York  House  . 

Yii  .  .  .  . 

Zimmermann,  Prof.  Ernst 


1 10 
126,  188 
•  56 

112,  161 
4 


141,  152 

3L  32,  34,  78,  81,  89,  90 
114,  115,  116 
•  70,  71 
186,  189 


Wateri.ow  &  Sons  Limited,  Printers,  Dunstable  and  London. 
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